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NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN, 


NE of the objects proposed by Dr. Pickering, a distin 
0 ished member of the scientie corps attacked to the 
United States Exploring Espedition, was an inquiry into 
the varieties of the human family ; and ho thought it highly 
important that the geographical boundaries of those racca 
should be correctly defined, a point of considerable interest and 
affording no mall assistance to the whole study of Ethnology. 

The results of his labours are given in an eluborate and 
very interesting quarto volume, the seventh of the series 
published under the superintendence of the Government of 
the United States. the work appeared last year, it 
attracted no small degroe of attention in the scientific 
circles, pecompenied iy the same Ae with a feeling of 
regret, that the very hij vo (t) incas) at which it 
was published would tne a Po thousands, who 
otherwise had most gladly availed themselves of the very 
interesting and valuable information it contains. 

This difficulty, the enterprise of a British publivher haa 
removed ; and the whole work, as it appeared in the American 
edition, together with its accurate and useful ongravi 
illustrative of the raccs of man, is now to be obtained for 
a few shillings. 

In ae by nigreset ated public in its 
present form, it 2 it desis to give, both to 
the general reader, and also to studentu in cut acboola and 
universities, an epitomived description of the most generally 
received opinions with regard to the Physical History of 
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Mankind. With this view these introductory pages have 
been written. 


CONTENTS. 

Pant 1.—Outline of the opinions maintained respeoting tho Races ot 
Man.~Do the Sacred Scripturos relate to the Adamio race only, or was 
Eve tho mother of all living + Distinctive marks by which man is dopa, 
ratod from ovory otbor snimal.—The erect attitude peculisrto all the races 
of man,——Stracture of the foot, heel, pelvis, hinds, akull, &c.—Monkeys 
not adapted for the orect. position.—Relative proportion of the cranium 
to tho faco—Examination of tho skeleton of tho Chimpanzeo and 
‘Orang-Outang—Opinions of Professor Owen and M. G. St. Hilaire —The 
brain of man contrasted with the brain of apos.—Situation of the ocoi- 
pita) foratnon.—Peculiatities of the Nogro skull; conclusions of Dr. 
Prichard.——Profeseor Tiedeman’s investigations with regard to the brain 
of the African nations.—Wormian or triquetrel bones—Camper's error 
in the monsuroment of the facial anglo.—Avorage weight of the brain ; 
‘woight of the brains of remarkable individuals ; weight of tho ekull.— 
Longange the mirecle of human nature —Language peculiar to msn.— 
Man distingulshod from every other animal. 

Vaxt Il—Are tho Ethiopian and Caucasian distinet epecies \_Clasxi- 
fication of Lirxsvs, Burros, Buumewaacn, Cvvier, Lawkexcz, Moston, 
Paicnaen, Picxatxa, Dx Canrawten, and others—The Cauearian, 
Mongolian, Bihiopion, Malayan, snd Aracrican varieties —Table show- 
ing Dr. Pickering’ division of the human family, from the colour of the 
hair and ckin—Terms, genus, pecies, and variety, —Do all 
the races of man belong ta tho samo species’—Objoctions etated.—Rocent, 
objection of the celebrated Professor Agustix —Proofa of the unity of 
our apocies. The proofs derived from Scripture History.—Chronological 
fable of the sona of Nosh, and their deacendanta—Meaning of the 
Hebrew word Cush.—Examination of Egyptian Skulls, Mummies, and 
‘Monamente—Opinion of Mr. Rirch, Mr. Gliddon, De Sola, Lindenthal, 
‘Rosenmiiller, Prichard, Kitto, Phitarch, Herodotus, St. Jerome, Diodorus, 
Prolemy, and othera—Anslogy between the predictions of Noah and 
the state of those nations supposed to have arisen from his sons— 
Kaamination of the colour of the ekio, and the texture of the hair of 
tho Negro; causo.—Dr. Pickoring’s sccount of two Albinos—Tho 
Mclanic, Xanthova, and Leucous verieticn of man.—Poculiarities observed 
in the skull, pelvis, wnd othor parts of the ckeloton—Varietien of 
the human ekull—Curious instance of deterioration in form of the 
skull im sone tribes of the native Irish—There ix no physical pecu- 
Tiarity in any of the races of man on which valid specific distinctions own 
‘be based.—How varieties may have arisen.—Infertility of Hybrida— 
Unity of language—Remarks by Bopp, Prichard, C. C. Bunsen, and 
Schlegel Opinion of ‘Lawrence, Cuvier, Blumenbach, Baffoa, 
and Prichaed in fhvour of the unity of our species. Résumé, 
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ical peculiarities and geographical distribution of 
the human finaly furnish one of the most interesting pro 
Uloms in history ; and it ix not a little singular, that, up toa 
very receut period, this subject should have been so totally 
neglected. ‘The oldest recurds seldom speak of an un 
habited vountry,—the extremes of heat and cold, and the 
intervention of seax and chains of sneuntains, appear to have. 
presented but trifling obstacles to the peopling of thix world. 
The researches of moderu navigators have proved that the 
human race ix spread nearly over the whole earth: it has 
found in the midst of the anost sultry regions, in the 
vicinity of the pole, and upon isluuds apparently separated 
by t want, from all iv purse with the rest of the earth. 
he iskinds of Spitzbergen sad Nova Zembla, to. the 
north, the Sandwich tales, atut the Isles of Falkland aud, 
Kerguclen'sland, to the wauth, appeared the only countries 
of considerable extent which were destitute of hunuut iuhas 
Dbitants, Under circumstances po infinitely saried, the con- 
dition of man would still nppear to rest . from choice, tuther 
than nevessity: the Exgvinacx, surrounded by an atnio- 
sphere so cold that mercury becomes frozen, ix perfectly 
content to remain in his ayowy desert, and would pitte, and 
in all probability perish, if removed to what we consider a 
more yenial climate; on the other hand, the Arnicas-- the 
native of torrid regions and burning sands considers his 
abode an earthly paradise. ‘Thus, inane part of the world 
the human body sustains a heat higher than that at whi 
ather boils avd in another, in eaponed to a cold which 
occasivus the congelution of mercury.t Lt would. also 
appear, that from very remote ages, certain phywienl and 
moral peculiarition have existed amongst the people of evory 
extended locality, of 2 sufficiently striking character, to div- 
tinguishthem from the inhubitants of the other quarters of 
the globe, The skin and hair of the Necuo are now tho 
same as they were three thousand yours ago: the Ananrase 
remain to this day whut they were in the days of tho patri- 
arch; the Hixpoo is now what the earliest writers 
described him; and Dr. Morton poitta out that the charac- 






















































+ Hther boila at a temperature of 98° Fabrenheit, 
+ Mervary Lecomes congealed when the thermometer falls 40° ele Zoro. 
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teristic fraturen of the Jrve may be recognised in the 
sculpture af the temples of Luxor and Kamac in Kaypt. 
where they hare been depicted for nearly thirty centuries. 
Thur, amid the constant change and onecesnion of indi- 
viduals, we can trace te the eathest ages the form and 
character first imprexed by the Creator, uninterruptedty 
transmitted fon parent fo offapring: generation 
mth away, bul another cometh. like in form, struc 
nd the Linite of ite existence: and man, howes 
Ww oeducation, however exnited his 
mof imental agd mort refinement. t bum the 
sleen, dependent being, with the sume. dormant 
mind and bods, we the tint offsprnu: of our 
original parents 
Thin wondeefal identity of physical format 
tnd preserved thrnugh qaintivss nnerat, and that, too, 
under cireunistances the inest dissimilar, has yen rive to 
matty ridientots thearies mepecting the tint origin of the 
unian fawily ‘Phe mere eenerally receved opmnot ie the 
one drawn fran the Beek ot ¢ yeis dy whieh we are 
Anaght that Eve was the aeather of ath bea 
clesen races, or varieties of man. deserted by de Pickering, 
howerer ther nny appear te ditter from exch other in ther 
Phyried confirmation, custitute, nevertheless. one yenwa 
and one specie 
At tas been Saiaturabsts that 
not only is preset wastuig of the demeation of maukirol from 
WE that prodibthty is opposed tee at others 
absolute diffrrcnor uf pe Placa 
earth rah of ~ jarate 
pretinent 
porte of the 
ave ine to thre 
Send 
gente the neta of the 
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nations had ther Taaaal organ oe ditt 
warth: and these mu aftermanis 
wubondnate vancties herafler te be deser 
Another clans startle by put 
of crews, and} 
ber fortuiters! 















by dr stews Ie Some 
deveh ped unt Leta fore: sid that hener have beet 
Cieated thoer wonderful dnersitire which hese pusticd aur 
pleas of unity, and defined alike the opreulations of the 
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philosopher and the naturalist, Et, therefore, becomes a 
very interesting matter to dreide whether there he evidence 
of such a permanent character in the physical chanietenation 
of the different races of neo ax would Furnish to a zoologiet 
materials for dividing then 
This question evulentl 
great variety aye. A very numeri clans of readers 
think the matter ret at rest by the devi 
Seripture, sid that any further investigation, 
altogether unnevesary, Jy. we have not only 
L with those whe alt tthe anthes 
nity of the Bible but wath avery large number whe, wlube 
they profess the uta wand veneration for the 
Senptures tell ae o that the sphabitante of certain regions, 
Negrnes and Hottentote for example, are not members af 
the Space fandy that they are amt men pameaed of 
thental fhentties of a. sus Auwt te one own; that aw 
ingpaeable karier eats between the luck man aml the 
whitr man, atu that the bot of the forwer iy perpetual 
slavery to the endef time Thus it wall be cuenta 
Alnetiet profersing Chnstans the welest evtremes of apioten 
Pauw, eon whist co peeqeally aduatted that "Ged 
foe heed all nutes of men far te daecll ot 
Wothe earth seme delude wider the title of 
the tatumiet an the 
ethers say thes geuus atcdudes neany ay 
that a mwular arete the b sand teint 
ante the paces we ark the Faquunant, 
Httentet. a Austrade caries that gr ferme 
truth the eonnerting b Prnite crm 
atin, whi these be ed anvewty cat 
prt tes bee alteget poor ter farts, 
ter bee Lot hes ape 
Fant of the anatenural structure ot! the buthan fads. steeutd 
fave brought foreard owed apprasation of er 
AMfrean bortinen pobe hae taagied 
and Souter ta Negre sid feed abeasd thon hae 
i areal te sch bis de how 
drgewing 
hsjor lar wa efor 1 
wif avers coca gab 
ba 
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teristic features of the Jere may be recognised in the 
sculpture of the temples of Luxor and Karnac in Egypt. 
where ther hare been depicted for nearly thirty centuries. 
Thur, amid the eonstant change and succession of indi+ 
viduals, we can tence to the earliest ages the form and 
character firrt impressed by the Creatar, duinterruptedly 
transmitted from parent to offepring: “one generation 
h away,” but another cometh, bike in form, structare, 
bits, and the limite of ite cxistence ; and man, huwerer be 
raay become motified by education, hawever exalted his 
coulition of mental and mora) refinement. is yet bam the 
marie helpless, dependent being, with the wame dormant 
facultien of mind and body, an the fint offspring of our 
original parents 

Thiv wonderful identity of physical formation, cuntinued 
and preserved thrnugh counthes neritivns, and that, too, 
under circumstances the most dissimilar. haa givens rine 1 
many ridiculous theorirs rexpecting the fiest origin of the 
hurtan family The more generally received opinion i the 
our drawn from the Book of Genesis by which we ane 
taught that Eve wae the mother of si living, aud that the 
eleven peeve, or varieties of mat cited by Dr. Pickering, 
however they may appear te dhiler from each other in their 
physical conformation, constitute, ueverthelen, one genus 
and one apecice 

UU has bern contended by nguished naturalivt< that 
nwt ouly is proof wanting of the derivation of mankind from 
Bre, bat Giant probability is opposed te dt): other: detect an 
absolute diffrence of speoe= in the beings planed upen the 
earth by the Almighty, Another clase xpenk of separate 
acta of creation, by which certain of the more prominent 
nations had their individual ongin in diflerent parts of the 
earth, and these mingling. aftermants, gave mse to thore 
subontinate varieties hervafter to be desenbed. 

Another class startle by putting aside the notion of the 
immutability of specivs, and belddy evajecturing that inferior 
organinations, ether fortuitously or by necesmty, or by the 
operation of latent Jaws of nature, have by degrovs bevome 
develuped inte the buman form. and that hence have been 
created those wonderful diversities which have puzzled our 
ideas of umty, and dvtied alike the speculations of the 
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philosopher and the naturalist. It, therefore, becomes a 
very interesting matter to decide whether there be evidence 
of such » permanent character in the physical characteristics 
of the ‘litferent races of men as would farnith roobagiat 
mnaterials for dividing them inte diatinet apecies, 

Thia question evidently adunte of being consider in a 
Rteat variety of ways. A very numerous clase al reader 
think the matter ret at reat by the devidrd authority 
Seripture, awl tht any further investigation af the wubjcet ia 
altogether uanecesuey. But, unhappily, we have ut only 
o deal with those whe altogether at at nought the author 
of the Bible, but with farge nuniber whe. while 
they profess the utmest reverie and veneration for the 

Lue that th certain reyieny 
teptota for example, are not inembent of 
mily ; that they ans bet men poseraed of 
toental faculties of a wunslar hand bo ae own, that au 
inparcable barricr evista between the Mack mua aud the 
sehite man, ain that the Lot of the fartane as 
saver te the end ef tae 7 Thus at will be 
amend peotiseng Christians the widest evtremrs of option 
thay be found, even whilst a0 is equally adauntted that 
tmade of one ae Re alll nat for to dwell on 

neon th Semen T the tithe of 
amen” all Ub ile ms yountueslit is thee 
genus Sone others ony Ay apecien ." 
a negular yradat ued neoet 
Fiera of ou Kequinna, 
Hottentat, Austeslinn . and that the Negre forum in 
Truth the conuecting link between san aml the brute err 
ation, at opimien which thor best eapabh: of mvestigating 
the mityect have shown toy be altogether uppemed tu tact»; 
mudat om deeply ter be lamented that torn, altogether ngio 
rant of the anstanueal stricture of the human beds, ebould 
hase brought forward this cupped appeosimation uf mur 
African brethren te the Sum W Who have laughed 
and wondered if'a Negro «soul ef." stuoedd thus have 
Dikened hin te a brute, and acomred tr mph buns below 
the level of the human specice, far the gurpeme seredenyy 
bam, thereby to palliste the erur) hardships be tll aoffers in 
lands over which the blwk plague-clud uf slavery even yet 
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is permitted to remsin. ‘The points of difference, as will be 
ween in the course of this investigation, between the 
European and the Negro, do not st all affect those important 

mm which separate man in general from the animal 
world , the ervet attitude, the two hands, the soe ond grado 
davelopment of the j, the use of reason, conaeguent 
Jeperiatty eet Sinstiise jonas te teh sed seoslte 10 
‘man; the moral rights bf men depend upon their moral 
nature, and wo long ax it can be demonstrated that the 
Negrocy have the beart and consciences of human beings, it 
can never be right or just to treat them as the beasts of the 
field, ever bad Voltaire abundautly proved that the African 
races of man are but an imp kind of monkey, and 
himself a degenerate species of God. ° I du not hewitate,” 
mays Mr. Lawrence,® “to assert that the notion of specifio 
identity between the African and the Ormng-outang is as 
fale philosophically ax the moral aud political counequences 
to which it would lead are shock nd detestable. The 
human epecien has numerous distinuti yy which 
under every circumstance of deficient or imperfect: civ 
tion, and every variety of country it 
dy a broad snd clearly defined. iu other 
aniinals, even of those species which fran their general 
resemblance to us have bern called suthrope-morphous.” 
‘These distinctive features may be thus briefly pointed out:—~ 

There would appear te be four distinct masjur groupe 
of Prinates t:~-the Gutarchini, consinting of the Apes, 
Monkeys, and Baboone of the eastern bemisphere ; the 
Platyechini, compo of the anthenpe als of America; 

ine, or Levuure Cine ing eopithecus, and, 

a the Cheiraptera, of bata, which 

it Vary very casentially in their dentition according as they 
are fruyivorous, sanguivorous, of inestivurous. 

The chief characters which establich exscntial differences 
amongst the munmalia, arise from the structure of the organa 
of twuch and manducation. On the formation of the tins 
doponds the ability aud address of the animal; the second 


© Lecturve oa the Natwral History of Mes, p 87 (Boha's edition). 

+ Linewee redverd all Mammalians we three greepe His ender 
Parmares, as extended 10 the Fimana, Quedremens, and Cheirepira of 
Caviet,-- reexives the approbation of the wajanty of Navundetn 
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decides the nature of its food; and the twa combined 
determine many things not only connected with the 
digestive functions, but also numerous other remarkable 
distinctions, extending even to their intelligence. 

I. The erect attitude ia auited to the human ieantion.— 
The foot of man is very different to that af ae it is 
large, and the leg bears vertically upon it; the heel is: ex- 
panded beneath ; the t ace short, and but slightly 

exible; the great toe ix longer aad larger thas the rest, 
and being placed on the ame line with t) hs nowt be 
opposed to them. The foot therefore, in itself exhibits proof 
of Wing boon constructed for the mupport of the hody onts, 
and not for climbing, or seizing food; and ax the haute are 
utifitted for walking. Masts may be said tu be the only unital 
truly bimanous and biped. 
at the envet attitud 
to man, t 


























atl biped progression ix peculiar 
eatmucture of the lower limbe which aupport. his 
truok, and of the muscles which move it, sufficiently exhibits, 
Hin feet. an abave shown, supply a larger baw for auppart 
than those of other mainmalians; and the disproporticanate 
Jength of the upprr and lower tims clearly points ont the 
office each was intended to fulfil, This is not the ease with 
the Monkey tribes: aud euch a disproportion proves that 
hey wen nat intended te walk erect. In etanining the 
woof the hands anid fret im man, the lanes of the latter 
¢ found to become perfect at amuch carlier period than 
the former; because in cary infawy the haud in comparne 
tively of litle use, but the rive months 









































e called upon te the bund, 
wo connected © trunk an to admit of 
wider separation than in any other animal; aud, fron the 





peculiar formation of the pelvis, and the obliquity of the 
neck of the thigh-hene, thet pyramidal form, ao favourable 
to a just equilibrium, is attained. In man, the whole tarnua, 
metatarsus, and tocs rest on the ground ; the Simie and the 
Bear have the end of the us calcis raised from the surface; 
while, on the contrary, it projects in man, and ite prominent 
portion has a most important share in supporting the bark 
of the fout. In fact, ae pire of mechaniem ean be more 

2 the size of the on calcis, and its posterior protuhe- 
rance, in which the muscles of the calf an: inserted, prove ib 
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a infallible characteristic of man. In the Orang-cutang the 
thigh-bone in straight, and its two condyles of equal length : 
in man, the thigh is placed in the same line with the trunk ; 
in animals, it always forms an angle with the spine, and this 
often an acute one. The unstesdiness of the erect attitude, 
and the difficulty of maintaining an equilibrium under such 
an arrangement, must be too clear to requite additional 
dlustration. 

There are one of two peculiarities conneeted with the 
formation of the human pelvis = important, that a fow words 
may be devoted to caplaining them to the non-professional 
reader, the more 5 because, from this peculisr arrangement 
in the human rkeletan, the connexion of the sserum 
coorys with the oan inuominata firma a cavity resembling @ 
banity, and by which alos mun might easily be distinguished 
not only from the anthmpo-morphous sitnie, but frum all 
‘ether nam: 

The whole structure of the therar proves man to he a 
i od from the erevt attitude of man arias another 
itguishinns prerogati the mest free une of bin 

two very perfect hands. Seve 
ponsens hands ; but they are m 
tently lens useful, than the hau 
the name given to it, by the Stagyrite, uf "the organ of 
ongaus.” The groat auperiority of that inost perfect ittstrns 
ment, the ha hand, arises fron the size and strength of 
the thumb, which can be bemight into a state af appesition 
to the fingers, and ie hence of the weeatest use in ng Us 
t geaxp spherical bodies, and to take up any object in the 
hand ; in giving a tiem hold on whatever we sei it 
all the tee processes of the atts ; 
sand officen which occur every ta 
which either cuuld nut be accomplished at all if the thumb 
Were absent, or would requin: the assistance of both hands, 
instead of being done by one only. All the Simi possess 
hands; but the thumb, the distinguishing charactenstic, ia 
alender, short, and weak, and to be regarded, even in the 
Troat perfect, to use the Language of Eustachius, axa” ridis 
¢uloua imitation of the human structure,” ommino ridiew- 
dua! Monkeys are fourchanded, being neither bipeds poz 
quadrupeds. 
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‘That man was designed to walk erect 
~~ Pronaque cum spectent aniemlia ortere terram, 
Gx bonuni sublune edt , cwluque teri 
Jwwat, of erectos aii sidern tollere rultuun” 


- hardly ap to require illustration; beeause man could 
not, even if he desired it, walk upon all foure. bis short and 
avarly infleable foot and his long thigh would bring the 
knew to the ground. his widelyseparated shoulders, and bia 
arms too far extended from the median Tine, could all support 
the furr part uf his beady. the grvat mdented muscle which, 




















in quadrupeds, the trunk between 
ix amaller in than than ty any 
is beast account of the muaguituds of the bran, and yet 





the mesa af supporting ware weaker, fur he hag neither o 
eeeviead Jgament, ner sich a modification of the vertebrae 
Ao present their Mesure forward, the head could, th 
only misnataned un the marae he with the mp 
i Mis eyes iw must then be duceted 
ido he rould nat ae before tim these ongatin apo 
quite perfect af te wal ervet. and adtuirably adapted for thit, 
porte 

TD) Monkeys are nut wdupted for the erect poate — From 
the pertis unten of hana feet, nad the vo 
afforded ter ite 


























we esate the foot af the meat pe efect 
fo rewmble 3 tound at ne pth 

does aot app 
Ag evan 





thedeton of an ape be compared sath that of a man, the 
Tatter will b owe! fitted ty awe comand a the manner 
peculue ty our epeces, wbulst the former evinces that the 
eet pusttien as tut natural te them, but arttival, and can 
Hever by austhing but unste ads. paraful, and irkewnne, Not 
wall at be tiecensary te state 
walking in an upright pesstom, the 
trend ty discipline awl instruction, atid the first glapop 
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convinces the mind that such a gait is unnatural : the narrow- 
noas of the pelvie, the angie of the thigh in connesion with the 
trunk, the want of muscles to form calves, and the structure 
of the fout, prove such a pusition to be unsuitable. No proof 
Bas ever been adduced of an ape, or any animal, save ma, 
supporting bis body upon ane font only. Monkeys cannot 
ath: “They go," says Daubenton, * almost ercet on the 
feet, but the lege and Thighs are bent. at xometiows the 
fore-paw touches the ground to support the rechng body ;” 
they are unsteady, if any attempt ia made tu stoop in ‘the 
‘upright posit the heel only reste upon the ground, the 
qule of the being raiwd; and they can remain but a 
in this porition, which ix altogether unnatural. 
Much are some of the lending features of difference between 
man and those animale which most nearly resemble him, so 
far ax the trunk and exteemition are converned: Siw whieh 
Delong to the whull, and the brain contained within it. will 
not be found lene remarkable. 

One of the most striking differences between man and all 
other animals conrists in the relative proportions of the 
cranium and face. The organs which occupy the greater 
portion of the five are those of vision, wunelling, and tasting, 
and the iotrument« for mastication and deglitinen. tn 
proportion aa ther ar mane developed, the nize of the face, 
compared with that of the skull, i< mereased. Nu quadraped 
approaches man in the maguitads and comolutions of the 
bemirpheres of the brain: that ix to say, of that part of thie 
otgan which ix the principal instrument of the intellwtual 
operat’ the posterior portion of the same organ evtends 
Darkwands, no as to form a second covering to the cerebellum; 
even the form of the cranium announ thin ureat size of 
the brain, an the smallness of the fhev shown how slightly 
that portion of the nemuus system which influences the 
external senses predominates in lam ® ~The human and 
brate face.” nays Mr Lawrencet “are not sere strongly 
contrasted in size, and in their relation te the cranium, than 
in general configuration. in the construction ef individual 

aand the motions and uses to a hich they are eubrersvient.” 
the latter, the face us an instrament adapted to procure 










































* Canwr’s Ana! Kingdom. Intredurtion, p47. 
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and > food, and often a weapon of offence and defence; 
the former is an organ of expresaion,—an outwanl index of 
what i is passing in the busy mind within. Elongated aad 
ws, a cutting teeth, or strong, pointed, and 
formida le fangs, make up the fue of the animal; the chin, 
lips, cheeks, eye-brows, and forehead, are either removed, oF 
reduced to a size and form simply necessary for animal 
urposes; the nuse is confounded with tho upper jaw and 
ip; or, if more developed, is still applied to offen « ecomnent 
with the provuring of food; ee hare tourzle, oF snout, 














rather than a fave. Inman. even in the dustralion (Plate V.), 
the Negrilla (Plate VIEL), or the pour Bosreman Ind 
(Plate X1.), the anitual organa, the jawe aud teeth, are 
reduced in size, and covered from view ; hence, in compa 
Fison with other animals, the mouth is petcemnels small, 








pointed out, reevive @ play of action, whic arch in to: 
other animal. The constant motions of this finely formed 
countenanee correapond with the inward workings snd 
tinotions, sad are a most important: medium of influence 
and communication with our fellow-creatures i ars 
attracting them by its expansi iendship, attice 
tion, sud benevolent fevlin Marning an itt, hy ita 
fearful contraction, in indignation, scum, malice, atul hatred. 
“ When to the human fave we add the ample . 
forehead, the organisation of the 
is perfect ; the contrat with all others even of the man-like 
class pointed and complete ; how admirably do the positions 
of the face in the erect attitude of man and the prone 
posture of brutes correspond to these striking differences in 
construction 1" 

Camper assigned the want of the intermasil bone as 
‘one of the yrand characteristics which distinguish the human 
head from that of every other animal. Since bone is 
found where there are ‘no incisor teeth, as he horned 
ruminants, in the elephant and the two-horned rhinuceros of 
Africa; and alvo where there are no tecth, an in some of the 
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whale kind and in the ant-cater; Blumenbach has described 
it as the “ 0s iafermarillere:” * of the existence of this bone 
in the fortua we shall hereafter speek. 

The Chimpanzee and the Urong are the only members of 
the monkey family who make any considerably: approach to 
the human! form.” These anthropoid apes hare been classed 
by Mr. B. Gwen and M. Geoffroy St. Hilairet in two oub- 
ener, terined Trogludytes and Pithecur. Woe are under no 
small obligation to Mr, Owen for the important light his 
investigations have thrown on the anatomy of these crvatures, 
in comparison with man and with cach other. It now 
appears that Tyvon, Camper, Vicq D’Azyr,2 and the carlier 
Bhalomints who have written su the structure of the Simin, 
have formed all their conclusions upon an examination of 
young oranys; aud henov their remarks on the facial angle, 
tevth, and relative proportions of the crauium amd the face, 
are quite erronvous when applied to the adult animal, and 
have led, as thia distinguished naturalist hax very clearly 
" fo an opinion that the trannition of mankind ty the 
Sine ja touch more gradual than it really ing Thus, in tho 
human fotux what appears to be a separate masillary bone 
may be treed, in common with the monkey and’ other 
inferior animals. The ground for this opinion is the exintence 
in the fastus and child of a wanall tnusssyme fineury in the 
palate, behind the alveoli of the meisonm, but presenting thie 
Hbvivus and important differe, that in the butnas 
subye ‘tho vestige of a wulure can ¢ be trwed between 
the alveoli, muck Jess on the upper and auterive surface of 
the jaw, 

‘The brain of the ape attaits its fullest size at a very early 

onl, uot being destined, hke the brain of man, for further 
Aeeelojmurnt: aud, therefore, when the jana becoue enlarged 
aan lengthened, with the increas: of the maxillary apparatus, 
and the ey somatic ach is extended, without any rurrespund- 
ing downwant growth, and development of the brain, or 
catenin of the vavity i which it is placed, a material change 







































* De Generie Humani Varese Naterd, pp. 35-6, 
+ Annalee de Museuss, tae. 16x. 
3 Mémoires de "Acad. dee Sacnors de Pane, 1780. 
§ Oe the Gniectogy of the Chimpunare and Orang. By R. Owen, Eq, 
FR Zoaleg, Trae vol. ep 343, 
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takes place in the proportions of the cranium tu the jaws. 
‘When the cranial portion of the head preponderates over the 
facial and masillary part, it imnates proportionally to 
the human form; the facial in wide, ipital fore 
men more in the centre, and the zygomatic arches, when the 
basis of the skull is examined, appear confined to the ante 
riur half of the erauium. 

Tt bas been proted by Mr. Qwen, and hy Dr. Prichant? 
that when the skulls of adult ary compared with thoot 
of man, the most strongly inarked and important features 
distinguish the quadrumanous type from that of the human 
skull.” The craniuin, « emall rounded rece, in posterior to, 
and not above, the faew; the antero-posterior digmeter of the 
Dania of the skull ie much longer than in man ; but the situs 
ation of the eygomatic arch, in the plane of the base of the 
skull, presents the ditference in the most atriking mannor, 
In all the rucea uf men, and ceen in hamon idiots, the entire 
eyyoua ie included in the anterior half uf the basia uf the akull : 
iw the head af thr adult chisipanzee and alsa in the ovang, the 
sygoma ta placed in the muddir reyion uf the akull, and in the 
tatata occupies suat onesthird part of the entire length of ite 
diameter, 

The situation of the great orcipital furamen furnishes yet 
another mont distingniah wee. Tn the fuman bend it 
is very near the musdilie of the basia of the whull, or, rathee, 
speaking anatomically, it is situated uname jy behind 
ihe middle traverse diameter; white in the full-grown 
chimpanzee it occupies the middle of the postenur third 
part of the base of the skull. 

The prinvipal peculiarities in the general firm of the mare 
strouyly-tarket Neyen skull taay be refereed to the two 
characters of lateral compre ye narrowing of the entice 
cranium, and the greater pr pTurwards of the jawn, 
The bead is prupurtionally narrower. and the upper jaw in 
mon: protruded than in the ordinary form uf other rere. 
Some anatomista hase fancied thes hase discovered ecrtain 
points of relation between the shall uf Negroes and thom 
of monkeys. Now, ax the Negro skull is the narrowest and 
most clutigated of human sbulls, and aa the crania of apea 
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and all other animals of the monkey tribe arr much longer 
and narrower than those of men, it could handls be supposed 
but that some puinte of resemblance should exist between 
the ape and the Afrivan. ‘Theee analogica are of much Wes 
weight than they are supped to he ; the differences between, 
the heads of Simiae and those of men hase been already 
deneribed. 

Dr. Prichard asaya, he hae “ carefully 
ation of the foramen magnum in many 
all of them the position may be accurate! 
y behind the transverse Hine bisecting €! 
sive diameter of the busin eratit.” Thin is grevive 
which Profesor Owen has pointed out ax the general positi 
of the oovpital fursmen im the human skull In thow Negro 
whulla which have the slsevdar proces very protuberant, the 
anterior half of the june above described is lengthened ina 
dlight deyre hy th rumstane, If allowaure be made 
for it, ne diff © The difference,” nays 
De. Prichard, Diaght, ancl it is 
equally pe le in heads belonging to other rues of men 
if we caamine crania whieb hase prominent upper jaws, If 
a hing ie tet fall from the sunmat of the head at Tike angles 
with the plane of the basa, the oceqntal faranen will by 
found situated iumediatels behind 1. and this ie preenwly 
the ate in Negro and a European beads. 
of the muzzle, or, more correstly to epeak, of the abeolar 
porcca af the upper yavebone, nes to the Negros skull 
ite peculiar deformity. and to the fav ite ugh, wenkeys 
Toching aspect: and te the satne coeumstane ier. 

yy Camper, in the favial a acon the 
European and the head of the Negro, way be 


amined the situ- 
In 
described as being 
























































The pryeetion 
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Nexro, the external organ of hearing ix alwo wide 
sul, ae it appears, propertionately greater than 

The martoid priccmen represented um tbe 
chimpansee ty a protuberant ridue behind the auditery form 
men, and alas Suemmering remarks ean scarcely be dine 
vered in apes, are as fully formed m the Negro asin our own. 
face. Tn the Nezru, the efyload pwns of the tetporal bone 
ia fully and stronely marked: in the chitmpaneee, orange 
wutang. and all apes. at ip entirely wanting. Wornnan or 
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pal bones have been thought to be rare in the skulle of 
Africans. and Blumenbach even doubted their existence in 
the crania of any of the African races.® There is an Austra. 
Tian akull in the museum of Giuy'e Hospital, in which there 
are come of considerable size, and Dr. Prichard describes t 
& Negro’s skull in his posecasion, having Wor 
He also justly remarks that the features of the 
are by tio means widely diffused in x strongly-marked a 
as some descriptions might lead ua te suspect. The 
sof Motaabijue bare a considerable elevation of 
forehead, and an examination of several crania in the myscuny 
of the ) of this lovality, will how 
ms protuberance of jaw. 
utarns, according te Proferser Cainper's 
tablen, Nr in the heads of Enrepeans: in seme hulls it in 
much lets, and in Negroes only TO In the Orang it has 
been eatioated at 66, 68°, and Gar. This error haa been 
already pointed ont, an an G0 in the measurement of 
the wuts of young apes Professor Owen haa shown the 
facia} angle of the adult con dyte to be only 30", and in 
the Org. or Satyr, it in only wh, Peruvian cranium, 
described by Tied man. ._ ownrnme su sery remarkable @ con 
figuration. that some might be inclined tu adupt bis opinion 
that it belonged to an original and primitive mace, were it not 
ieee that it had been produced by artitivial means, We 
wel aeveral of euch hulle brought fron 
bs “Peru. anal inn another Places have yover 
skull brought from this luality, snd which is now in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeous. De. Murtan§ 
hae given ecveral dranings of skulle, s0 altered by this 
prowure as almost te base bet the cuthnes of humanity. 
In one skull brought frvin 
very matufeat in the depression of « ly 
The lateral avell ie not very remarkable, and the parietal 
protuberances are flattened ; “aid these two peculisrities aro 
the well-known typen uf the formation of the erania of these 
people. That the Caribs of St.Vincent flattened the heads 


+ Page 88. + Pp 2987. 
20a the Ansmal Kecgiom sed Coir of war Specie, by J.C. Hall, 
MD, plate iv. p87. Lowden, 1848. 
f Cronus Ameena, by & Morten, 2D. Phuledelphi, 1839. 
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of their offspring is well known; and the inepection of 
Blumenbach’s engraving of » Caribbesn skull will convince 
any one of the great amount of deformity which may be 
pevsinred Among the Columbian tribex, the child imme 
iately after birth is put into a cradle of s peculiar construc- 
tion, and pressure is applied to the forehead and occiput. 
After the head haa been comprensed for several months it 
exhibite the most hideous appearance: the antero-posterior 
diameter ia the amallest, while the breadth from 0 side 
ia enormoun, thus reversing the natural measuremente of the 
cranium. In comparing the measurements of the Negro's 
skull with that of an European, it must be remembered that 
many of the skulls in our museums do not present the true 
characters of this race: they have been taken from unfortu- 
nate creatures kidnapped on the coast, or their enslaved 
offspring, and that conclusions are to be drawn from the 
formation of the head in the whole race, and not from the 
erania of particular museums. 

With regard to the brain Wr. Cadwell remarks, “In both 
the Negro and Caucasian races we have the brain, which, 
orcept in point of wize, in previaely the ame in the African 
asthe Faropean.” ‘The following ar the conclusions of 
Dr. Tiedeman Int, In size, the brain of a Negro is as 
Isrge as nu Eoropewn. 2nd, Jn regan to the capacity of 
the cavity, the skull of the Negro in general in not amaller 
than that of the European anil other human races; the oppo- 
site opinion is i-founded, and altogether refuted by my 
resvarchea. ded, In the form and structure of the w 
pomenned spinal chord the Negro accords iti every w 























with 
the Kurnpean, and shows ne difference except that arising from 





the ditferent size of the body. 4th, The cerebellum of the 
Negrm, in regard to ite outward form, fixaures, and lobes, is 
cisetly similar to that of the European. Sth, The.cerebrum 
has, for the must part, the same form as that of the Euro] 

Oth, The brain, tn internal structure, is compused of the 
mane substance. 7th, The brain of the Negr is not 
amaller, compared as to size, nor are the nerves thicker, 
Bth, The analogy of the brain of the Negro to the orang- 
outang is not greater than that of other mces, “except it be 











* On the Bouin of the Negro; Philosophical Trans, 1838, p. 458. 
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in the greater symmetry of the gyri ead eulci; which I very 
mach dowbt.” 

As these feataree of the brain indicate the deyree of intel 
net and faculties of the mind, wo must conclude that no 
innate difference in the intellectual faculties can be admitted 
to exiat between the Negm and European races. The oppo-! 
site conclusion is founded on the very facta, which have boon 
sufficient to secure the di ion of this race. * The moro 
interior and natural the Negroes are found in Africa, they 













are superior in character, in arts, in habits, and in manners, 
and porsens towns, and literature te romeo What. 
ever, therefore.” Robinson, “may be their tints, their 








acuila are still the name. 
It is the opinion of De. Prichard, also, that there ix nothin 
whatever in the organivation of the brain of the Negro whic! 
affords a preeumption of inferior endowment, of intellectual 
or moral Reult This writer has alw given the weight of 
several skulle of nearly the same size, from which it would 
appear that there ic httle constant difference ® The average 
weight of the brain of an Europran ix about +6 ounces troy 
weight, Dupurtren’s brain weaghed Gb ounces: Cuvier’s, 
G4 ounces: Abercrutubie’s, 68 ounces: the brain af the cele 
peated Dr. Chalmers only reached 53 onnees; he had a large 























Some other peculiarities might be notis web an the 
articulation of the head with the apine, the teeth arr all of 
one lerugth, aud arranged in an uniform unbroken sero In 
the Simi, whose masticatory apparatux mest nearly reaetabler 
man, the cnxpidati are longer, often very much longer, Uhan 
the other tewth, and there are intervals in the sence of cach 
jaw to reevive the cuxpidati of the other. 











© Table exhibiting the weight of several skuits, nearly of the same site, 
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Fram the reseserbes of Profewut Ticdeman i pprary thal the average weight 
of the Encopenn brain m fromm 3ibe. So, troy wergh, to Bike, 
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‘The lower jaw of man is distinguished by the prominence 
of the chin, a necessary jueuce of the inferior incisors 
being perpendicular; by ita shortness, and by the oblong 
gonvenity and obliquity of the condyles. This remarkable 
feature in the face of our spevics ix found in no animal. In 
‘the orang-outang it appears an though the part were cut away. 

There yet remains the grand distinction between all the 
Faves of man and other anitnals~- 

Laxovacn! the mirscle of human nature! The lower 
animals ean indeed communicate with cach other by sounds 
and wigns, but they cannot speak. The language of man is 
the product of art; aninials derive their sounds from nature, 
Every human language ia derived feum imitation, and is 
intelligible only to those whe either inhabit the country 
where it is vernacular, or have been taught it by a master 
or by books. Homer and Hexiod distinguished man by the 
tithe of pupod, oF coirrdividing Anstotle says,“ Speech 
i de to indicate what in expen and what is inespe- 
and, in consequence of this, what is just aud what in 
unjust. Jt is therefore given to men, breause it is peculiar 
to them that of good and evil, of just aud unjust, they only, 
with resect Lo other auinals, possess a seine or fecling.” 
The exintenee of lstyruage, therefore, says an American 
writer ix in itself 8 prof of the specifi rter of huma- 
nity in all those smnong whom it is found, The distinguishing 
characteristics of man, and the peculiar eminence of his nature 
and his destiny, as these anc universally felt and ackuow- 
lodged hy mankind, are usually detined is 
aud the faculty of mpeech, Eroderick Vi 
ever, suggested that the peculiar pre-eminence of man copsiste 
in thiv, that to him alone, among all other of carth's crea- 
tums, the *woup” has been imparted and communicated, 
©The word,” he continues, ~setually delivered, ad really 
communicated, is pot a mere dead faculty, but an historical 
Feality and occurrence. fu the idea of the wond considered as 
the basin uf man’s dignity and peculiar destination, the word 
ta mot a mere faculty of speech, but the fertile rout, whence 
the tcly urtok of al guage hae sprang’ 


* Unity of the Hieman Races, by the Rev. T. Smyth, DD. 
¥ The Plolesophy of History (Boba's editon). 
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Man may, therefore, be ssid to differ from every other 
animal, whatever the family in which he is classed and the 
colour of his 2 


a In his feeble ond long infuncy. late puberty, and slow 
bo In pottie the power of arexc; holding communion 


ith his fellow-men by words. 
€. Smoothness of skin; no natural weapons of offence or 





defence. 

d. Ie the ‘gearral conformation of the bady ; the structure 
of the pelcie, thighs, and lege ; the incurcation of the 
aacrum and as coccygis. 

@. The erect posture ; ‘he ad adaptation of certain muscles to 
that state ; the peculiar structure of the fert : the pos 
fiow of the ryes ; the posetasion uf tro hands, beautifully 
and pecferily constencted ; and in tha great strength uff 
the thamh in compurieon with the monkey race. 

Large proportion of the cerebral carity ta the fare, and 
the size and wright of the brain in relation to the nereet 
which spring frow if. 

Tn hecing teeth ali of the came loagth ; the inferior inci« 
sore bring approsimated. 

Ne intermecil arg bone: shortness of the lower jaw, 

|. In the chape of the head ; the situation of the furamen 

mum, und the articulation of the skull with the 
aplnal colwian, by the sutdle of ite Inne, and the 
absence of the ligamentum nucke. 
Great decelayment of the corctral hemiapheres, and the 
greater number of mental faculties, intellectual, and 
moral. 


~ 
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Having described somo of the leading peculisrities of 
structure by which men may be distinguished from the rest 
of the animal creation, it remains to examine the varieties of 
the human race, to trace the leading characteristica of ite 
soveral familiva, and to consider the grounds from which, on 
the one hand, it has been contended that the Ethiopian and 
Caucasian are distinct species, and, on the other, the angu- 
ments and facts, both scriptural and otherwise, on which the 
proof of the unity of our species in said to rent. 

‘The ingenuity of the must learned naturalists, of the 
and present century, has been cugaged in grouping mankind 
into races, and at the name time in displaying the diversity 
of opinion to which buman researches wo frequently lead. 

Lixs.ces referred all the human family to five races—-the 
American, the European, (he Asiatic, and the African, and 
men of preternatucal formation, Six great divivionn were 
peopenied by the Coust px Byrroy :®~-Let, the Hyperboreas 
or Taplander, including the inhabitanta of the Polar regions; 
Qnd, the Zerter, which embraces the castern and central 
Ration» of Ama; itrd. the Southern Asiatic, which com 
pevhends the Suath-Sea Txlanders, 4th, the Ayropea 
Gth, the Ltheapson; Gth, the Amencon, He aflerwanda 
ecomewhat altered this arrangement, reducing the races to flee, 
by claming the Tartare with the Laplanders, and regarding 
the sue ns simply a degencrate branch of the other. 

Thin arrangement of Buffon was adopted by Professor 
Buvarsnacn, of Gottingen, who changed the aaines of 
eon of the divisions, and fised with greater mecuracy their 
geonraphical distribution. The Mongolian variety of Hlu- 
menbach includes the Zurter and Loplander of Bullon; the 
European wid the Cancasion arv the same in buth eystem; 
and the Sowthers Anatic variety of the one represents thy 
Malay uf the other. 

The division of the justly celebrated Crviza is oti! more 
simple and clomentary: for he proposes there races only, the 
Qnucazian, Uongolian, and Ethwpion ; but this naturalist was 


* Saunia’s Deffon, 2x p 120. See abe Wood's Teamslation, 
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undecided whether to refer to cither of these, the Malays, 
‘the Papusna, the Australians, snd the South-Nee lelanders.® 
Although be dors not consider the classification of Bla- 
mendach altogether free from objection, Mr. Lawnance 
eegerds it as the best that can be adopted: perhaps it would. 
be more correct to regard the five varietire ander which he 
hes arranged the setrral tribes of our species ae principal 
divisions, cach of them including men ‘lifering more or leas 
from cach other. Aw our means for comparing the races of 
men become mute extended, our classitication will, ace matter 
of course, improve ; and until thin myuisite knowledge, to 
which Dr. Pickering, inthe work to which theac observ 

















we must reat m to accuracy. 
© Thave men.” enya he, or Mex, ond 
although Lom hardly perpared to fiz 4 limit to their number, 
I confess, after hoeeny eleitrd a0 many different parte of the 
globe, Dam ut a tore where to louk for othere "+ anit, he cons 
tintes, in hie zoological deductiona. "there is, J conceive, 
no middle nd between the adnnasion of cleeen distinct 
apeciva in the Auman fomily and the reduction to one. This 
ittor opinion, from analugy with the reat uf the organic world, 
ica a ventral point of origin, Further sucloyicat come 
rations, though they do not absolutely require it, aecm to 
Socver a centre on the African continent, and confirmatory 
vircumatunces of u different character are aot wanttag.” 
Linnwus, Blumenbach, Cuvier, Lawrence, Camper, Vr, 
Dr. M tek 


of the species ax sufficiently proved; re ‘Acadenp 
of Seiepes, in on of ita reports, mpeaking of Bhumenherh, 
that prifound guiph, without connexion or 

ne. meparates the human species from every other. 
re in no other species that ix akin ty the human, nor any 
nus whatere c human rev stands alone. (uided by 
the facial line, Camper drew a resemblance between the 
Orang-outang aud Negro. Me regarded the form of the 
akull, hich makes an apparcat rescinblance, but overlooked 





























+ Rigee Arima whi, po. + Eoomeration of Species, pH. 
Tew? 4 Oe the Cay f the Maman Haven 
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the of the skull, which makes areal difference." On 
the side of the question we hase, amungst others, 
‘Mr. Burke and Dr. Nutt; also Viney, who has divided 
mankind inte two species, Dumolin into cleren; and 

do St. Vinceut® deacrites no leas than fifteen species; whil 
Profewsor Beoct adde tu this list numervus subgeocra; con- 
elusive proof of the facility with which phantastic visionaries 
can overstep the barriers of reason and of uaturr, 





eves t, cum onsen 1. 
Vertebrata. Wanoula, Fimans. 
The onder Bimana contains one genus and une sw 
aeste, areaten ramen 

(1. Caucasirs. 

2 Menta, 

Homo, .. .. Humo. 43 Ethan, 
4 Malay in. 

Us Aenean, 


The trading features of cach of these varivties may be 
easily dedined. 

Ltn ¢ abcantaa Race includes the following families : 

The Cancatuin Family. 

t The Celie Kinnily 
cc. The Germame Fanuly. 
d. The tralian Family. 
©. 
f 


. The Latyon Famely. 
The Nilotie Family 
The Indostanse Family. 

Tew leading Charseteroticn of this mice are a naturally 
fair ond Wwautiful akex, suscepuble of many, tints. skull, 
large and oval, having the antenor portam fines formed, 
fall, and clevated; Aut, of tarieus colours, fire, long. curl 
face, in proportion to the head email, of an wal ‘fort 5 

features, well-proportiwoed . the nasal bones an: arched, the 
chin full, and The teeth vertical. The race ia distinguished 
for the facility be which the sh bates intelletual_cudow- 
‘ments are scquired. This family derives ita name from the 
mountainous regions of Caucasus, between the Birk dea 
and the Caspian ; and to this spot buth history and tradition 
+ Teme p98 
‘+ Baw, End nr an Rams Hemsae, 1636, 
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refer the primeval family of man. The (1 
are confined to the valleys and mountains of Caucasus, 
They arv extremely numerous, and cmbeace nuny primitive 
tribes, which differ in language, yet possess in common 
certain prominent physical features. 
1. Tue Moxgoutas Race. 
We The Chinene Family 
i. The Indo-Chincee Family. 
j. The Polor Fomily. 
. The J |-Tortar Family. 
1. The Turkish Family, 
A wallow, olive-coloured shin, drawn tightly over the 
cheek-bones, like parchment, “‘alwaye sufficiently }i 
show a flush, and. in the far north, decidedly 
date, remarkably long and straight, and of a dark colour; 
either beanless, of, when a beard makes its ay a 
remarkably thin; sose, broad and short ; eye, Eick, 
placed obliquely ; eyebrove, arched and linear; skull, 
oblong-oval, a little flattened at the . and a low, reed 
ing forvhead. are the physical traits of thia great bent 
The Arctic regions, Dr. Bieckering observes, ecom exclusively 
pomernard hy the Mongolian nice, which, beaides, in diffuned 
through a gevater vanety of climates than any other, and 
over a far larger news, including half of Avia, with w trifliey 
on ti aboriginal America, or more than two-fifthe of 
the fin 
TIL Tae Exaiornax Race. 
The Negro Fumil 
The Caffrorion Fomily. 
The Hottentot Family. 
The Auatration Family. 
The Alforian Family 
. . The Oceanic. Neyru Femily, 
The fentures of the Negro are swore ur lew familiar. Eyes, 
large : lips, thick ; complesion black . hore, black and woolly ; 
noe, Urol and flat; cheek-bones, prominvnt ; ebwll, 
and uarrow ; forrkead, law ; jaws, projecting ; chin, 
‘The Negro race appear to inhabit ‘shad one kal of ‘Africa; 
and, excluding the table-land of the northern and southern 
extremes of Abyasinia, it occupies all the muro fertile snd 


> Pirytcn) History of Bam, p18. 
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temperate parts of the continent. The student is 
Teeommended to study what santas gi 
bution and peculiarities of this remark- 
we shall again refer when considering 
inda of pend to the unity of our mpecicn,~-8 Paco 
oe |, he traly observes, is * one day to All an impor- 
on lace i in general history.” 
. Tux Matar Hace. 

». The Maley Fomily. 
1. The Polynesian Fomil 
‘The complersion of the Malay Race reddish brown; 
, black, coarse, and lank : the eyeli drawn obliquely 
upwards at the outer angles; the skull iv nquare, and the 
forehead low ; there in also a tendency to a peculiar proton 
ition and pesiestion of the upper jaw-bone. The a precede, 
fraturen of tin peapte are admirably urtrayed in Plates 111. 
and 1V. Inthe Malay Race there isa singular diversity of 
stature: the memberw of the Polynesian family (Taheitane, 
Somoanz, aut Tonga Islanders) are of a higher stature than 
the rest of mankind; but the Indian tribes. and the inhabi- 
tants of the Vardo-" hinese countries, fall decidedly below 
the general average. Both divisions of the race derive the 

greater part of € thei ir food frum the vegetable kingdom,— 
the East Indian living upon rice; the Polynesian, te whom 
mknown, feeds upun fruits aud fari- 
Raccous roots of similar consistence. The lange stature 
1 chicfs iss singular circumstance, the 



















it in remembered that they are hereditary. 
ering attributes it, in at Jeast, to the larger 
quantity of food they receive w' young; and, if thie be 
to, it shows the remarkable influence of food, and other 
ssicrnat rirvumetanera, upon the human figure, 
» Tak Aweatcas Hace. 





ipat features im this family are, a brown com 
; long, lank dete ; scanty brord’; black, sunken me: 
tumid and compreard lips: moath, large : ner, large and 

squiline ; xkwi?, small, from side to side, prominent at 
the vertes, occiput flat. im their mental character the 


© See chapter ix. p. 187— 209 of the present edition, 
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Americans are deacribed, by Dr. Morton, a “averse to 
cultivation, slow in acquiring knowledge, reatlees, revengeful, 
and wholly destitute of maritinn adventure 
ing table has been constructed wo a8 to give 
fo the student at a glance the classification adupted by 
Dr. Pickering in the following pages. 
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elundant; hair straght, towing, 
} anplesion fanily ford; oom 
promment: bair crispad. 
Boanllow ; hair straight and long, 
Negro features; hair woolly; ae 
ture aimall, 





t prominant in profile; 

ven darker; hair atraight, 

na. 

Features sume an No. 5 heart 

staclant: lar raped or frusaled. 

Reantlo: fraturre negro; hair 

woolly ; stature aunall. 

Features Arabian; hur straight of 

towing. 

Features between the fudun aml 

Negsu, taut craps 

New fedure: hair strught or 
ng 

Neg... Mail wonlly ¢ mone flat ; lip thick, 






‘The terme genus, species, curity. anid race, requires & 
fow words by way of tlustrotio ‘The word apecies, from 
specio, ta behuld, signifies, literally. the form or appe 
al hence it denotes a clan or division causing the an 
bimilar senestions to the sight. This term may be ured in 
8 popular, » logical, and a zovlugical s In the popular 
sense, epecies tweans any clase either of subjects ur ubjects, 
which are included under a mere general clase. in ite 
logical vense, by the word specice we understand any class 














* Croais Amencans, p &, 
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of whatever nature, which is distinguished from all other 
clesscs by an indeterminate multitude uf properties not 
derivable frum another class, and which is not divisible into 
other kinds. 1p » zoological nense, tho words genus, spocics, 
and variety, may be thus defined :-— ate nats 

‘A race of animals or a tribe of plants marked by any 
peculiarities uf structure, which frum one generation to 
another have always been constant and undeviating, form s 

ewies ; and two racen are described as specifically distinct, 
Piher are distinguished froma each other by aoe peculiari- 
ties which the one cannut be euppemed to hare acquired, oF 
the other to have been deprived of by any operation of 
physical causes with which we are acquainted ; su that under 
the term apecice are comprised all those animals which are 
supponed ta have arisen tn the first we from » singles 
par, This, aevording to Dr. Privhard. ix the sense in which,” 
speaking coulugically, the word speries haa been compre 
headed by all writers on the different departments of 
uatural history. Curier says, “ We are under the necessity 
of adinitting the exiatence of certain furma which have per- 
petuated themselves frum the leginning of the world, with> 
out excceding the timice first prescribed: all the individuals 
belunging to une of these furs countitute what in termed a 

ties.” De Candulle ® adds, “We write under the 
Tesignation of wpevien all thew’ individuals who mutually 
bear to each other so close a resemblaner ae to allow of our 
supposing that they may hate proceeded origiually from a 
single pair.” 

The term genue (yeroc) hae 2 much more extensive snp 
cation. There are several syecice which o: exactly resemble 
each other as immediately to suggest the idea of some near 
relation between them. The hore, the ane, the zebra, and 
others of the hore kind, are examples of this remark; the 
different epevice of clephant im another; and a third ia 
furnished by the several of oxen, buffalors, bisuna, and 
ao on, ail belonging to the ox gvnus, and bearing a» steiki 
teectublance to cach other. As we are aware of no physical 
causes which could have operated so as to produce these 
differences of structure which caist between the several 




















+ Phyeishoge Tégéeale, tome i. p SBD, 
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epecivs of one genus, it is concluded that they originally 
sprung from diferent individuals. A genus consequently is 
2 collectivg af several species on a principle of reecmblaace, 
and it may comprise a greater or less number of mpecies, 
according to the peculiar views of the naturalist. 

In natural history, ceriefiee are such diversities in indi- 
viduals and their progeny as are observed to take place 
within the limita of apecies; such varietics in animale and 
plants may be produced by the agency of external causes: 
they are congenital: that deviation from the peculiarities uf 
the ut stock which is Gcvasioned by the mistune of 
breed has. been. looked upon as a hind of varivty; but 
throughout the animal kingdom variction very often arian an 
the result of mere agencies, offen very litthe understoud, on, 
the breed, independently of such mixture; varictics ure 
Yereditary, or tranmutted ty offspring with greater of las 
degrees of cunstaney Varwtion sme distinguished from 
spevien by the cimumetanee that they are tot original or 
pritnerdial, but have aria within the limite of = particular 
nent vancties any such as having omen 
taken place, continue te be propagated. The propertion of 
Apocion are tay tet, original difercuee of character; Bnully, 
perpetuity of teanaminsiva.® 

Races are properly aucvessions of individuals propagated 
from any given stock. 






















Do att TUR RACES OF MAN BELUSG To THe SAM 
SrkctEs f 

ca iretiona. Tet, It is said that the recom) found in the 
book besis has reference ovly to the fire parcnte of 
the Sacred, Jewish, or Cawcanan rae; and that this carly 
history of man bas in itaclf evidence of being pos ge af 
different productions, and refers to the ereation hist 
of different races. It in also maittanet that the Hibte iteclf 
supplies evidence of differeat races of men living on ther 
earth contemporaneous with the Gundy of Adan, in the 
statement of Moses the sons of God,” and * the 
daughters of men ;” and that to prevent their intermistury 
and the currupticn of these iherent races, the present 
varistivos in form and colour were inteuduced, 


© Physical History of Mas, p 189, 
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2nd, Differences in colour, hair, nd the structare of the 
extremities, trunk, and skull, from which it ia contended that 
different kinds of men were originally created. It is there- 
fore smerted, firet, that all the existing races of men hare 
arisen from a ingle pair ; arcoad, that the existing races are 
the descendanta of seversl distinet pairs, which originally 
were crested with those peculiarities of colour and physical 
formation, which now arv acen to exist in men that appear 
most widely ted from each other, Thowe who object 
to the unity uf the species nay that the leading characters 
which separate the races of men are permanent, and must 
have bev tranamitted by their original progeniturs. 

“18” says Professor Agaesiz, by the unity of the races 
of man be meant nothing more than that all mankind were 
endowed with one common nature, intellectual and physical, 
derived from the Creator of all men,-—were under the 
sane moral goverment of the universe, and sustuined 
similar rlatious to the Deity, 1 vide with thom who 
maintain the unity of the moes. It is qui differnt 
question whether the different races of mea were descended 
irom different atocks, and I regard thin position as fully 
proved hy Divine revelation. The Jewish history was the 

istory, not of divers raves, but of a single race of mankind ; 
but the existence of othor races is often incidentally alluded 
ta, and distinctly implied, if uot absolutely asserted, in the 
wncred volute Ve mow agrees with » that there 
were other faces of men in oreristence: dam and his 
won Cain, dwetling in the land of Nod, and among whom 
Cain married and built s city. Iu a paper “Ou the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of Animals,” Professor Agassiz 
endcavours also ta show that “there ia no common ceutre, 
or reveral centres of origin, anwng all other animals beside 
man, but that they wer all created in the localities 
they naturally cecupy, and in which they breed either in 
paity or in multitudes; and, therefore, that there sas no 
common central origin for tan, but an indefinite number 
of wparste crestions from which the races of man base 
sprung. 























b. Proofs of the Unity of our Spreies. 
For that period af the world’s history from the Creation 
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to the Deluge, we are solely indebted to the Mosaic records, 
the truth and credibility of which are proved by the most 
ttriking testimonies of watural and civil history. The varions, 
though distorted, traditions which have prevailed in almost. 
every nation respecting the first creation of the world, bear 
ay close a resemblance to the facts mentioned by the great 
Hebrew annalist, that wr can account for them only on the 
supposition of their having originated from one common 
source, The idva of » chaos, and of the creation of all things 
by the agency of a supreme mind: the arbitrary division of 
time into weeks-—the formation of man in the moral image 
of God his temptation, fall, and consequent depravation of 
human nature the longevity of the antediluvinn patriaceha, 
weal these mstancrs, and others of # kindred uature, 
are cither exprowly alluded to by. an hintorinns oF 
shadowed forth in the legendary fragments which «till remain ; 
and, farther, the paucity of mankind, and the vast tracts uf 
uninhabited lands in the fit ages, together with the late 
invention uf the arte and scienoes, agree in confirming the 
accuracy of the Mosaic narrative, 


Adam wan born about 4000 years tefuro Crist , be lived #10 yourn, 
ey 
Cain, Aled, Sth, lived O12 year 
Methumtah, tive 269 yonry, 




















wth, Lave 9546 yom, 
Cashmere has been by acme regarded ax the ancient 
Paradise, bevause the Mimtmatah mountain, bei 
ae the highest ia the world, first ane out of th 
tioned in the sacred writings ae flowing 
thin enec be, the Cianges, the Enda, the 
dithe Jibon. | With regard te thin river, 
ch companeth the whole land of Ethiupia,” 
the Land of Africa in not meant, but another country in Asia 
adjoining the casterly mouth of the Euphrates, called by 
the Hebrews Cush. by the Grerks and Latina Swsiana, 
and now, by the Persians, Chusisfan, that is, the provitoe 
of Chus. 


© The flecd, shout 2550 yenry before Christ, whee Nenh was is the 60th 
rear of be Lie. 
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Sona of Noah from whom the present races of man 
deecended. 


SREM* 


father of father of the i i" father of 

‘the ‘Amyrane;  Abrasars, 1 TheLydima the 

Periam. founder of Syriaan, 
Ni 


Ishensel, 
from whom the Arabs 
claim descent. 


HAM+ 
Ca Matin Pit Canaan, 
j i 
Tovct oiibel, fatlar tenet founder of the 
‘Egyptians, ity 4 this name, 


JAPHETH. 
Gomes, Mugg. Mada. Javan, Tet. Meabech,  Thirws, 
t 
Gormana Cogand Me The STartar Musouvites. Threciana 


* From the Mahetmmedan sereunts, 11 wold eppeer thet Sheen is the father 
of the Hastern nations~-the Hebrews, Persians, Arabians, and alec the Grohe 
aad Roman, 

+ Haw, from the Makommedin annals, was the commen founder of the 
Routhern patioos—ibe Maan, Afrirass, ood fndiana 

3 Miskbond and Ktoudemir, the Oncetal bistoriams, difice fram the gene- 
logy of the Bible. ‘They give te Japheth cight snes ;—1. Tomas, fasber of 
the Turks, Taras, Meagel. 2 Curm, ther of the Clne, 3 Secas, 
father of the Meant 
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To the first objection, that the Scriptures relate only to 
the Jewiah, Sacred, or Caucasian race, it may be answered, 
that Adam called his wife “the mother of all lieing ”-—-of all 
haman beings. of all the sous of men, and, therefore, of all 
the races of inankind. 

The New Testament in the moet clear and positive manner 
states that God “hath made of one blood al nt nations of men 
for to dwell on all the fave uf the rarth, and hath determined 
the ti before appointed, a and the bounds of t! habite- 
tation ;"* the obsiwus meaning of which, anya Pyle, ie that 
“God hath created the races of man all from im, their 
Brot parent, whose pontenty were by degrees dispersed ever 
the e-veral countries ofthe earth.” ~ Ey the commentary on 
the Holy Scriptures, in Hebrew and English, by Do ‘Mola 
and Lindenthal.t it in shawn that the word Adam, used in 
Genesis to _Menignate wan, in the gg name of the 
human species." Among the Jew 
Rosenmiiller, “ Adain was the generic name 
species, aul used only, singularly, for th 
(Genenis i, 27), of collectively, an in the 
of the name chapter, when it must be referred to the whole 
human race." Taught by the same tearied writer we pre 
coed to an examination of the assertion that a plurality 
tacen ix proved by the passage, “male aud female erated he 
them" (Genesia i 27); but) the original tn," a male 
dad a female created he them,” aml this int presen wal 
be found to be in the most strict ated enoeal unison with 
the Hebrew rule, brs whieh a thing thus spokes of ia tes by 
Timited to one.f peaking of these worde “stale and 
female,” Bishop witty save, “that is, one male and one 
fomale.”” 














































In reply to another ol ion, that the Bible furnishes 
eridence uf different races of men, contemporaneous with the 
Adamic mer, because Muses mnakes mention of “the sons of 
God” and ~ the daughters of FE at may be atated that all 
Miblical scholars are agreed, that by“ sone af God.” of, more 
correctly rendered, the esinent ones, the sacred writer is 








+ Acta vil. 26. $ Londen, 1846, 9.4. 
> Cearpare this pamage with} Chrve ani 3; 3 Hows. v1 19; Sbves, 13 
Miicbew 10.16. This Geapel, prvtadls, was fro written ta Hebrew. 
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speaking of the descendanta of Seth, Enos, and other pious 
men, in contradistinction to the posterity of Cain. 

‘The Apostle St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Homans (ch. v. 
¥. 12), saya, “By one man's disubedience, sin entered into 
the world, and death by «in: and eo death passed upon all 
men, for all have sinned" and the same Apostle goes on to 
urge, that seving sii the world has become guilty before their 
Creator, God, who “wo loved the world as tu give his only 
degutten Son, that whosverer believeth on hint might not 
perish but have everlasting life,” now * commandcth afl men * 
every where to repent, becatine he hath appointed a day on 
which he will judge the world in righteousneas, by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whervof he hath given assurance 
upto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” 

When Eve was created she was callod Woman (Genesis ii, 
28), “whe shall be called woman;" that is, says Bish 
Patrick, “ partake of my name, as she doth of my nature,’ 
“for be called her aha, an he was called Joh; “but after 
the fall Adam called hin wife * Eve" (Genesis iti, 20), 
“because vhe was the mother of al) living; he had pre- 
viously, wayn Dr, Kennicott, called her “ woman, because eho 
was taken out af man,” and now be called her “ Eve, bevsuse 
he found abe was still to be the mother of all living ;” or, as 
the Chaldew better translates the pasmage, “the mother of all 
the vous of mea :” the Arabic translation is, “because she 
was to be the mother of every rational living astimal.”* 

Wo now come to that remarkably clear exposition, by 
Moses, uf the way in which the earth wae peopled, (in the 
Mh chapter of tbe Book of Genesis, and rv. 17, 1s, 19) 
id God seid unto Nosh, This is the token of the 
curenaat, which I have established between me and all ficch 
that is upon the earth. And the sme of Nosh that went 
forth of the ark were Suew and Haw and Jarneta; 
and Haw in the byl Canaan. These are the three 
wone of Noah, and of them was the whole certh overepread.”’ 

On these three “ and their posterity a separate destiny 
was pronounerd: to the nace of Jepheth was promiscd 
extension: -* (iad shall enlansy Japbeth ;" to the children of 
Shen, bleesing--- Blewsed be the Lord God of Shem;" on 
the progeny of Hew the lot of boodage—~Cursed be Canaan, 
a servant of servants sbail be be ;"* and to cach of these racos 
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would undoubtedly be giren a moral and a physical uature in 
harmony with the destiny God had designed them to fulfil. 
‘The race of Japbeth have occupied Asis and Europe, By 
the descendants of Shem, Judaism and Christinmty have 
been established, and from the sens and daughters of Mam 
have preceded the nations of Africs—the servants of other 
nations—and the Canaanites who were the slaves of the 
Larwlites. 

‘This prophecy is the last record given of the life 
who lived 3) years after it was pronounced ; 

yphecy of the most remarkable chanwter, having been 

elivered in the infaney of mankind; in its undeninble ful6l- 
ment reaching through four thousand year, duwn to our 
time; and being even now in a viable course of fulfilment.” & 

Tn the tenth Chapter of Genexin in given an account of 
the generations of Noah, of the sons of Japheth, Ham, and 
Seth, and by these were the istes of the Gentiles divided ; 
the word reidered Gentiles meaning, more correctly, in the 
Hebrew, a spultitude of people or" nations”! as the ame 
word in translated in the last Chapter, * Thow,” saya tho 
sacred historian." thene are the famulios of the suns uf Noah, 
afer their generations, in sheie nations; and by these wen 
the nations divided in the earth sfter the flood.” 

Avery slight examination of this part of the Seripturen 
will suffice te show an evident on the part of 
to dwell most at length in toa gvtrealoyy upots that 

rh Christ, “the seed of the woman” should proved, 
‘Stil, although but little ie asid in the Bible abeut the pone 
terity of Cain and of Ham - the race of and Sheu being 
more particularly dwelt upou ; enough intormation (ace our 
table) in supplied Ww enable un te User some of them. 
© These are the sons of Ham ;" from Ham came the Egyp- 
tians, the Libyans, the Phutim, and the Cushins or Ethiopians. 
Plutarch ‘says that Eqypt was called “ Chemua" ur the country 
of Ham.t 

The father of Cush (Cham) was the brother of Misraim 
{ore table) the father of the Egyptians. In the Bible, the 























+ Kitte's Bible Cychopadia, Bee ales Nolsa‘s Bamptan Lerterve, 
¥ le ba werk ~ De beads ot Orinds.” ee alee Colmet’s Drevensry, art 
Armor. Dr. Morven defines the Eqrptians to be the childvws af Ham. 
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Cushites are the same as the Ethiopians. The name Ethio- 
jian was once given to all those colour was darkened 
Trike saz. Herodotus distinguishes the Eastern Ethiopians 
who had straight hair, from the Western Ethiopiane who had 
woully hair.” Strabo terma them “a two-fuld people, lyin, 
ettended in « long tract from the rising to the actting sun 
¢. from Fant to West}. The same description in given by 
Homer.t Euacbius? tells ux, the Ethiopians in the West 
came to Fgvpt, § from India in the East, and thence passed 
aver the ted aca into Africa, the whole of which they peopled. 
It in the opinion of Dr. Pickering that Ptolemy's mort 
distant country, Agizymba, ix Kinaimbany in the island of 
Zanzibar, » Negro country. Saltust, in hin Jugurthing 
war, placed Ezhiopia next te the countrice “crusts solia 

















 Neradetas, sii 69, 70. + Lib, i.p.60, 

J Cheonoelee, p26; Calwet, $27 : Smyth, 35. 

De. Merton thinks theze t» such a cmncnience between all the sourres of 
evidence with regard ta the physical characters of the ancient Exypliany, a to 
ave hutte ground for doubting that his nation was wore clove]: united to the 
Regro race than any other of the great sub-divisione of the barman family 5 
therefore, uolewe we regant them as living proceeded fret & pareutage altoge- 
Uhar distinct from that of aay of the natioas by which they were snrrounded, 
‘we muri twheve that they coumireted a branch of the grest African stork, and 
thus that they are either eleeated of the Negro type, ot that the Negro rarce 
are degraled forms of the Feyptian tepe. Mumme curious fects hare rome to 
ight which prove that the Fay pas, thaugh of « heuwn of dusky romplerion, 

Jack, aod that commderabir difference existed suvong them im 
skin, Two old Egyption contnacta, the inierpretation of 
which has bee giern $y Profemor Hoechl, which, though belonging to the 
Prolemaic period, relate tw native Fgyptans bave been foal, deectibing the 
partica to the deed by their farm and roleur; the seller, whee asine  Pu- 
tmonther, ia termed madeyapes, and the buyer padsygus, shich bas brea 
translated, * of o back,” aleo of “s dark colour,” and lastly, “ of a yeliow, oF 
Ihoney evlour,” This MB, is at Berlin. The other, which in at Pans, applice 
the taune term le the buyer, whe is named (Iearvercs. In this contract it is 
cleat « difference of colour eaisted between the bayer and seller,“sufBciently 
rev ty make ots euark by which both could be decribed. In the opinian of 
Biwwcubsch, there are three varienes in the physiognomy expeesard in their 
paintings und sculpteces, of three procipat types, to which indiedeal 
argh with mere or lew deviation, tay be redecrd, rix.:—-the Indian, the 
Bibivpies, sod the Rerberiac. Valaey dcecribes the wedern Cops —said to 
repreacen ihe old Fgyptisns—as a9 epprosiasation to the Negra. Their generat 
camplesion a dusky vellew: but we have the asthority af Below for sasert- 
deg, that sname ore ne far ae ‘The modern Egrptions are of tue 
oad ot cleowe-~the Corse and the Fras, 
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aréoribus,”” burned and dried up by the beat of the sun. The 
genuine Negro was most certainly known to the ancients; 
their portraits are found on Egyptian monuments, and their 
ekulls among the ian mammies.® Mr. Binh fre 
quently found the word Awsh on Egyptian monuments. 

The children of Phut, and the Lubun (see ¢able), of a very 
dark dye, are considered ta have been more expecially the 
fathers of the Negro race—settled in Africa. Hence, ia 
ancient days, Lybia, from the Lubim, or Lebabim, appara 
to have heen the general appellation of Africa, We have 
als some account of Phut. In Mauritania is a river and a 
region to which he has given the uame. St. Jerome writes, 
* Mauritanie flurins usque ad presens tempus Phat dicitue ; 
omnisque civa eum regio Phutensis e have ale the 
testimony of Zonaras, Josephus, Euschiun, and Apulving, 

that all the Ethiopians werm descended from Chua, or Cush. 
The Hebrew word “Cush” is transdated “ Ethiopia” tot 
only in our English Bibles, but it in no renderst by the 
Vulgate, Septuagint. and other versions. Poole remarks, 
“It is not to be donbted that the tenn Cushin has, by the 
interpretation of all ages, been tranalated Ethivpians, becaumy 
they were always known hy their black colour, | and their 
tratmmigrations, which were aay and frequent." Koren 
miller infurms us that all the lands xituate the South, 
whone inhabitants have a black akin, are denoted hy the 
word Cust Mr. Gliddon hae proved? that the rogly> 
phical designation of * xesit,""" exclusively i ali to African 
races as distinct from the Egyptians, hav been found by 














Lepsius oo far back ax the monumenta of the sicth dyusety, 
4. ¢.3000; but the great influx of Negre and Mulatte races 
into Egypt as captives, dated from the twelfth dynasty, whe 
about the twenty-seroud century ac. Pharaoh Neaao 
Tasun extended his conquests up the Nile far into Nigritis.¢ 











* Dr. Merton, Crania Bgyptions, 
4 Bsbustegicsl Jouroal, No. 7, p. 31. 

1 Th in certain that the poopie spokra of in the Hebrew Serigtures by the na 
tional name of Cask, always sesdered tn the Septunguat by Ashowes, were the 
Exhiopiane of Metod, sad tbe oubjecta of Quees Candara, From the ewployment 
of the word by Dinderns it wonld nppens te heve bron sttenied to some of 

ths edjeccas mations: bat ft wae cere ertricied i» Mark people, Inthe 

‘ib chapter of his | Bek (C1 Paiem. Geng), Praly seer or ne 
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‘The prophet Jeremiah writes, “Can the Cushite"—(ren- 
dered in our Bible * E'thicpien,” meaning, say Patrick and 
Lowth, Africans or biackmoors, a» they are commonly called) 
"Can the Cusbite change his skin or the leopard his 
spotet” Here we find a prophet, many hundred years 
before the Christian cra, mentioning the well-kavwn fact of 
the existence of » black race of men. Cushites ia the deno- 
mination Jeremiah gives to them; thus teaching that some 
of the people who had dercended from Cush, the eldest son 
of Ham, and living im a land which the Septuagint and 
Vulgate, in common with our own version of the Bible, 
agree in naming Ethiopia, were Black, But the word Cushite 
is applied alo W other branches of the same family, se for 
example to the Midisniter, from which people Moses married 
his wife, and who could not have been iroce. In the days 
of Ezekiel the interior of Africa had different raves ; for he 

cuka of Cush, Phat, Lud, and Chub, as cither constituting: 

femeclves, or as being amalgamated with a mingled people. 
The term Cuvhite ix used in Scripture to denote a people 
who were not black, and also countries south of Egypt, whose 
inhabitants were Negroes; yet both races sre the deecendante 
of Cush, the wou of Ham. 

With one other quotation frum the sacred volume we 
oust reluctantly close this portion of the ancument, already 
estended beyond our preectibed himita. ~ When the Most 
High divided to the nations their mberitance, when he acpa- 
rated the sons of Adam, he act the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the children of Israel." (Deut. 
Bail. 8.) 

The copelusion to which Rosenmiller, one of the moat 
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leamed critica of the German school, has arrived ia this, 
that from two human beinge the wasecreal race of men drow 
their arsgia : in other words, that all mon, even the Negra 
Face, are from the same original stock, and that from the 
samme parents races of different colour and physingnamy have 
proveded. Enough has been emtten to prove that thery in 
a curieus, if not a trackable analogy,® hetween the predics 
tunes of Noah on tho future descendante of bie three sone, 
and the actual state of thane races generally supposed to 
have arisen from them — Cusicr, we have already meen, in of 
oprmion that the primary vanetios af the butnan form are 
thrve, the Caucastan, the Monguhan, and the Ethwpian, 
‘This number everenpwnds with that of Noah's sons: annigne 
ing, thervfire, the Memgolian raw to Japheth, thy Ethinpisn 
to Maro, the Caucasian, the noblest rsev, will belong to Shem, 
the third aon trum Seth, the third 
son of Adam face ta That the three sons of Noah, who 
were to nspeaple the enrth after the fluid, and on whieo 
Progeuy very oppeite destnua weer protounced, should 
wove bith to different: races, te what imight reasonably have 
been expected; still that the observations of those whe do 
and thine who do not belese the Muse histury should tend 
to confina ite truth, by pomting ont wa what thee thre 
races du actually differ, both morally and phy swall 
ay Che least, a singular ewnenience in abort, it an 
Presainptive esulency thas a mysterous and very beautiful 
analogy pervades througluiut, and teaches us te look beyond 
natural causes in attempting te account fur efforts apparently 
interwinen in the plans of the Ommpotent 

‘We proceed, lastly, to conmder the pt uf the unity of 
our species altogether without referrnes te she Sacted Volgine, 
‘The orign of mankind from a single stock, ar from a vatiety 
of ptocks, must therefore be regarded in this divimon of the 
work as a matter of purely sacntific inquiry ; and st may be 
well, in the first ple, to examine if there be any such 
difference betwevn a black man and a vkite man, between 
an Afnean and an Eoghahman, in the colour of hie spin, 
the nature of his hazy, —the formation of the shull and pelvia, 
ir any other phy mcal preuliarsty, ae to constitute w: 
species. 
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Microscopic anstomy bas recently very satisfactoril 
proved that the colout of the akin evista in the epidermis 
only, and that it in the remult of the admixture of pigment 

with the ordinary epi ie cella. The office of these 
pigmont cells appears to be the withdrawing from the blood, 
and elaborating in their own cavities, colouring matters of 
various shades ; and all the different hues which are exhibited 
the eleven races of man, depend on the relative quan 
of those cells, and the colour of the pigment deposited 
imthem. The “rete mucosum,” which was once described 
as & wparate colouring layer underneath the epidermis, is 
simply the new soft layer of epidermis. If we examine the 
skin of the Negro anatomically, we shall find no structure 
line to 1; for the very same dark cells are found in the 
irvxt of mankind. 1t would, however, appear at the find 
glance, that the black and white races of men--the fair 
Mason, the black Afncan, the olive Mongolian, and the “red 
man.” of North America, are positively separated from each 
other, and that this peculiar colour of the ekin, tranumitted, 
aa it haa been, from father to son, generation after genera 
tinn, ought ts be accepted as an unduubted spevific distine- 
tion; hut it has ben well suggested, by an able re 
Dr. Prichand’s work,® that 2 more extended nurs mds to 
bevak down any such distinction; “for, on tracing this 
character through the entire fami 
ivolated specimens, just noticed, te be connected by nuch @ 
veries of links, and the transition from ope to the other to 
bo no very gradual, that it is impovsible to aay where the line 
should be drawn, | There ie nothing which ot all approaches 
fo the fired anid definite characters, which the zvologurt admite 
as specific distinctions amongat other tribes of animals. Un 
the other hand, we find such s constant relation betwcen 
climate and the colour of the ekia, that it ia impossible mot to 
pereeite the coancetion between them. The of the 
globe included between the tropics, or closely border 
upon them, form the exclusive seat of the native black 
races, whilst the colder temperate regions are the residence 
of the fair rave; and the intermediate countrice are inha- 
hited be people of an intermediate complexion.” Some 
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members of the Jewish nation, scattered. throughout the 
colder regions of Europe, where they have beet acclimatised 
during » sojourn of many hundred years, have aaumed, ia 
some degree, the lighter tints of complexion, and the yellow, 
red, and brown hair, of the people inhabiting the same 
country with them. This Inet fact has been thought, both 
by Dr. Prichard and others, to be one af great importance, 
as proving the influence of climate, continued through a long 
ars, on the colour of the skin; the mory sa, 
it in well known, that, from national and religi 
prejudiers, the Jewa are altogether separated from. the 
people among whom they are living. It in probable that in 
nations, and in individuals, a pr-esisting tendency to a 
exarthy compleaion will cause the eflect of loug-continued 
vSpowure to an African climate te be more marked and 
decided, in blackening the complesion, than in cases where 
we have proof, in the fair transparent skin, of an inpaoni~ 
tion te the secretion ef a dark-colowred pigment in the 
epidermie cella; and for thia reason the Jews are sooner 
darkeved than a Saxon or a Celt would be. "The name 
Pemark,” says the reviewer just quoted, * bolda good with 
regard ty other nations than the Jewa: the deseendants of 
the early Portuguese settlers in Dndia have become, in many 
instances, an dark as the Hindoos sreund th Thos 
change, no d is to be in part attributed ta an intermiay 
ture of races. til, the complete merging of the orginal 
complexion, whilst other character of Eurmpean stock 
are retained, shows that such an intermitture by no moans 
fully aceuunte fur the change, 

The would be attempted difference of species between the 
Negro and the European, frum the colour of the akin, is 
altogether opposed to the various phenomena which are 
exhibited by all the principal racen of men, Foret, we have 
albinvism, or the absence of pigmuut cells; so that the child 
of a Negro woman, by a Negro man, nay be born with ae 
white » ski ts the inest lady in the court of her 
gracious Majesty, “In the case of two Albino children,” 
veya Dr. Pickering? “the Negro sapect had so entirely 
disappeared, that they might have for the children of 


* Chapter ix. The Nepoe Rass, p. 167, 
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Bur . but for the remarkable appearance of the hair, 
which 1 could only compar: to 2 white fleece” 

Many years we saw, with Mr Giuthne, FRS, « 
ent st the Ophthalmie Hospital Me wax very tall, the 
ures those of a Negro, the head wes long and narrow, 

and covered with woolly hair, the skin was white, the har 
Yellow He had been hom of Negrs parents A gentleman 
it amid, he had eevn, not far from Landen, afew daye 
ore, a child, bum of English partts, the fore, hands, 
arms, and occk of which are whut, the lege and a portion af 
the abdamen blagk Same years agu, a pestient wax brought 
tone of the metropobtan honpitals, partly black and partly 
white. 

The hue of the kin vanes, in the dark-culoured races, 
fron a deep Mack, which os the hae in some African nations, 
to a much bghter, or, as Dr Prichard terme uf, a more 
“ dilute shade,” that iw, the colourmg purment is of a hudter 
colour ‘The dusky hue is combined tn sete uations, with 
a nurture of red. in others with a tinge of rl 
former are the cuppercoloured nations of Xn 
Afnies, the latter, the olyve-colonred neve of Ava In the 
dhepness, or intensity of colour, we find every bade of 

itn, from the black of the Senegal Negro, or the deep: 
ubse, and almost yet black of the Malabar and some other 
nations of luda, to the light olive of the nertheen Hindoos 
From that. every variety of hue may be traced among the 
Permans and other Amaticr, to the oanpleua of the 
wwarths Spanmrds, or of the black-hainad Europeans in 

ne 

ak eee the colour of the hair ax a leading characterutiv, 
Dr Prchant divides mapkund inte threy pruveipal varieties 
of culour the Mavaaic, the Mastuots, and the Br touts 

@ Melame The black-bared, melanocumous, ur gelanous 
raneties distinguished by black, or very dark bar 

& The Aanthous varcty. charactened by yellow, red, or 
Fight brown hair. eyes, blue, ur sume light colour; fur 

¢ The Lencvws Variety Indisuduale of this clase are 
termed .tileos, the distinguishing characters are a red hue 
of the chorvid, the har iv either white, or a pale yellow 
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cream colour ; in texture it is soft and gives to the towh the 
sensation of combed flax; the skin is very fair, and even in 
albinos born in the Negro-race, is easily Blister and reds 
dened when exposed to the sul. Examples of this varioty 
have been noticed in almost every country. The following 
ia the description given of them by Captain Cook:--"Duri 
uur stay on this island (Ofaheitr) we saw five or six persue 
whose skins were of a dead white, almost the same colour a 
the now of a whi 3 we found oo two of these 
belunged to one family ; they had white hair, beard, eye 
brows and eyelashos.* [tin clear, however, that there 
White Negroca described by Wafer,t Hanks, Dr. Solanden, 
Dubois, Dr. Goldsmith, and others, are not all of thom 
Albinos, but belonging to the Xaathons variety, which 
Appram at times net only in thee metanocomaun meet 
which are of 5 lem awarthy shade, but in others,  Amonget 
the ancient Ey ptians it sould appear to have now and then 
ariven, Diodorus pvtwarks that cvd-haiced perana wens tot 
frequent in the native stock of Exypt, but Vie brown hair 
has been found on Egyption muimuies; sud aroong: the 
Negro tribes of Africa, both in their nat limate and in 
other pluva to whieh they have beea transmitted, the 
Xanthous variety frequently arisen. The skin is sometinos 
quite healthy iu appearanee, and the complexion ruddy, aa in 
un European of sanguine temperament. Pallas§ has given 
a very ininute description of a white Negress, burn in 
Jamaica of Negro parents, and seen by him in fonden in 
1781. fle whe was nmall in ot and had a fair 
complexion, with ruddy lipe and chevks, The iris of her eye 
was neither red nor blue, but of a brownish colour, 
Her hair wae of s yellow colour, or what the French call 
Mond." Thie giel had negro featurs strongly marked and 
every appearance of genuine negro descent. 

'e have also a ae frum the pea of Mr. Burchell 
of an individual of the hous variety, burn frum the moo 
‘of black Kafire in South Africa; the parenta were genuine 
Kafirs. She was sisteen when Mr. Burchell caw ber, ” the 

© Coah’s Vor. Manherwarth, vob. 
 ralaetoen ‘Tacuba, tees, 
‘3. Prichard, wok i p 228. 
4 Nove Species Guadrepetam, pp. 18, 11. 
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colour of her skin was that of the fairest European, ot more 
commas, Socties it was more pink and white. Pe 

i more’ intelligible to a painter,” says this 

man, “if I describe it as being compounded of a pure white, 
anda moderate tint of vermilion, without the admixture of 
apy other colour, Her bair was of the same woolly nature 
ta her countrywomen, but it wae of a singularly pale hue, 
nearly approsching to the colour which is termed flaxen. 
Her features, however, were those of a genuine Kafir.” 

Dr. Ascherson mentiona a boy having at bis birth white 
hair and violet-colaured eyes with dark red pupile; at the age 
of three years the hair had become a light ‘n, and the 
eyes blue, Speaking of this boy, Dr. Graves, of Dublin, save, 
“it wae my good fortune te meet with a similar case myself, 
Tn my younger days there were two children,» brother and 
sinter, living near me, who prescuted auch striking eymptoma 
of leucosin in their eves, hair and skin, that they were recog- 
nined sx Albinos even by non-medical perwons. My atten 
tion was lately drawn to them by an adertinement in which 
their name occurred, and I learned that the brother bad 
become a tobacconiat ; but to my great astonishment when I 
sont to are him J found hie eyes kad changed from violet-red 
to grey. and hia hair from white to light brown, and thal the 
antceplibility of the eyee to light had greatly diminished.” ® 

We frequently nieet with perumnn of a anarthy complexion 
and dark bisck hair amongst our neighbours and frentagwho 
are altogether free from any admixtury of sable blued; their 
kine are white, but not so fair and transparent an the light- 
baind; when exposed tu the aun the complexion of the 
Dlack-haired soou assures a yellow or brownish hue. It may 
alse be pointed out that wo have daily examples of the deves 
lopment of pigment cells in particular portions of the body ; 
to this may be traced the tan or summer freckle, the result 
of the action of the sun and light, which occasions an aggre- 
gation af brown or red pigment cells,—to the ame source 
must be traced the dark black areola around the nipple 
during pregnancy, and this too in the fairest of women; at 
the same time itis by no means an unfrequent occurrence 
to vee large portions of the body become dark or even 
‘DMackened. 
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While, on the one hand, Dr. Prichard has collected evi. 
dence of the springing up of the Vanthoue variety out of 
every se anecomess tribe, and sates is semveths in the tem 
penitely cold regions of Eurvpe and Asie which favour its 
Pedoctinn, for it ia in come instances the general character of 
whole tribea—thore exits on the cuast of Malabar a race of 
dows, which is known by the name of “ White Jews,” and 
who, from documents in their poswerion, appear to have 
migrated to Judia soon after the destruction of the Templo 
by Titus, bat who still resemble European Jews in features 
and complrsion.® Tho Jews, like the Arabs, are menerally 
8 black-haind race: but many Jews may be seen wit 
light hair and beards; and in some parts of Germany 
the Jews arv remarkable fur red bushy beards, 

Every shade of colour clothes with ite tints the body of 
the Jew, from the jet hack of the Hindow to the muddy 
white of the Saxon, Ou the Malabar 
cee has just been made, isa weund colony pertietly 
block.¢ “Thus even Hauilton Saith admitay in the Cave 
casian moe every variety of colour, from wr ‘white down to 
nrelaniem nearly ae deep ax the genuine Negro, 

On the other hand, Dr. Prichard has shown that there aro 
instances in which fair ras have become dark, without auy 
commiderable change in external conditions, We find the 
Germanic nations, which wer unanimousty desoribed by 
anviogt authors as very fair, pormmsing red or yellow bair, 
and blue or gray eves, have become much darker since that 
tipw, wo that these peculiarities ane far from be 
amongst then, and must vow be rather looked 
‘That ax amelioration of the climate of cent 
taken place during the same period canuc 
the climatic change scatvcly seen devided enough to acoounk 
for such an alteration in the physical characters af the pupu- 
lation. Explain the fact ax we may, it isan evidence af the 
variability of the races of men, eitice it in altogether impos 
aible tu quextiun the purity of the descent of the Germanic 
nations, or that the change of complexion has resulted from 
any admisture of a foreign element. 

























* On the Anioa! Kingdom and Unity of the Spartan, by J.C. Hall, M.D., 
tat. + The White Jews are at Maitacherl, @ town of Cochin, 
$ Nesural Haterz, p 368. 
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‘With regard to the hair. it may be shown by microscopic 
examination that the hair of the Negro is not really wool, 
and that it differs in its intimate structure from that of tho 

iror races only in the greater quantity of pigmentary 
watter which it contains in its interior; and the same may 
be anid of the j lack hair so often seen in England. Tho 
eriap twinted growth of the Negro hair is the onl 
by which it can be separated from the straii 
cannot for a moment be relied on asa proof of original dif. 
ference, since these national variations do not rxeved those 
which present themaclves within the limite of any one race, 
and we daily meet Europeans with hair quite a black and 
woully as that of the Negro; and if we examine the tribes in 
Africa, every possible gradation is found, from the so-called 
woolly ply curled, of even flowing hair. The fact 
of red hair occurring amonget the Negroes of Congo hax 
been alluded to by Blumenbach, who saw many Mulattors 
with red hair. Dr. Prichard observes, that if the hair 
af the Negro were really analogous to wool, which it ie not, 
“it would by no means prove him to be uf a peculiar and 
separate stock, unless the peculiarity were coustantly pres 
sented by all the nations of Negro deacent, and were restricted, 
to them alone ; for there are breeds of domesticated animals 
which have wool, whilst others of the asine species, under 
different climatic influences, are covered with hair."* Two. 
other popular distinctions between hair and wool may be 
drawn from the fact that wool falls off altogether in a mass, 
and leaves the animal bare. while hairs fall off singly, and 
from time te time, The growing part of the fibre of wool 
veries in thicknoss accunding to the season, being thicker in 
proportion to the warmth of the atmosphere, and etuallest of 
all w winter; on the contrary, the filament of hair is gene 
vally of uniform thickurss, or tapering a litte towards « 
point.t 

* The hairs inoue from bolbe or rests. ctuated in the cellular euh, under 
the cutis; theer balls have em exteraal vaecalar rest, which ie probubty the 
wourre whence the heir denere ite sowrubuent; there is, bevides, 2 mem 
‘mmous tebe a cheath which eavelapes the hair, aed poms ont with it 
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‘The peculiarities observed in the eteucture of the bony 
sheletan, more particularly of the cranium and pelvia, neat 
claim attention; for these hare been thought to furnish 
more important guides for the separation of the races of men 
into distinct specivs than either the colour of the skin of the 
venture of the hair, Since the works of Campet and Hla 
menbach appeared, repeated efforte have been made to 
arrange the different members of the human family into 
distinct species, the conformation of the skull being the 
guiding characteristic. Tu select a Negro, an Eurupean, an 
Amencan, or a Malay skull, when stroogly-marked 
liarities were presented, woulll probably be no ¥ 
task ¢ but ane these types common tu the entin races they 
are said to represent - have thes that permancney and inva 
riabitity which | is requisite to fonind & «pecitic dint 
and the facts which have bern accumulated in anewer te 
these enquiries prove. Ist, That these peculiarities aev far 
from constant in the evcral uations of one race. 
the severnt I 
conditions being iinprosed, t 
ations, --rhanges which every infturner that nalte the 
habite of lif, and calls into exercise the 
hae no ineanwiderable influener in pred 
types of configuration of the rkull arc redaredl | ny Dr. Briel 
fa three; and he states there is sufficient evidence fur cone 
nevting them with diferent habite of fe. Anwngat the 
rudvet tribes of men, hunters, aud the savage inhabitants of 
foreata, dependent for their mpply of fest on Ue 
produce of the suil or on the chaac, anung «| 
put degraded of the African natinus an 
savages, a form of head in prev shich in moat aptly din 
tinguished by the term progasthous, indicating a prolongation 
or extension forwards « Fthejawe; and wath thie cl cteriatic 
uther traita sre connected. 

A second shape of the head, very different from the last. 
mentivned, belongs Principally to ‘the Nomadic races, who 
wander with their herds and flocks uver rast plains, and to 
the tribes which creep along the shorrs of tho Icy Sea, and 
live partly by Sting, and (0, past ca the Soe of their rei 


SU wiat Dr. Prchard kas tovond pyewsidd ahaha Tos 
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Eaquimaus, the Laplanders, Samoiedes and Kamtschatkana, 
belong to ‘this depertment, se well a0 the Tartar nations, 
‘meaning the Mongolians, Tunguxians, and Nomadic races of 
Turks. In South Africa, the Hottentots, formerly a nomadic 
nation, who wandered about with herds of cattle, over the 
extensive plains of Kafir-land, resembliog, in their manner 
of life, the Tungusians and the Mongula, have also broad 
facca, pyramidal okulls, aud, in many particulars of their 
1, Preomtble the northern Asiatics, Other tribes 
friva approximate to the same character; so do 
ite races of the New World. 
ised eaces,— theme who 
and the arts af cultivated life—all 
improred natives of Europe and Asia, ~ 
head which differs from both the forms above 
‘The charcteristic forn of the skull among these 
may be termed uval, or elliptical.® 
It has been proved that all these typical forme are not 
permanent, hut nre capable of being altered under the infu- 
ences of civiliaation; and Mr. Lyell found, after numerous 
inquirice from medical men, resident in the Slave States of 
Amerien, and the testimony of all who have paid auy stten- 
tion to the subject ix to the name effet, that, without any 
admixture of racex, the Negrues who are brought into close 
contact with the Whites approximate, each succeeding 
mneration, mare and murs to the European configuration of 
ad and body. 

Another example of the modification of the form of the 
ekull, out of the many before ux, is ws lied by the descend- 
fuite of those tribes fu the North and Eaxt of Europe, who 
appear to have been in possession of it before the arrival, in 
that part of the globe, of the races of Indian descent. Some 
of these are well known under the name of and 
Finna, whose similarity uf origin cannot be ibted, 
although they new present the most important differences 
in their physical formation. The Lappe etill maintain, in » 
remarkable manner, the prramidal ‘okull, wbilat is, the 
modern Finn the ekull is becoming more and more oval. 
We have close at our own doors an example of a degeners- 
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tion in the form of the skull, as the result of the 


lication of depressing, physical, and di moral 
influcnees, to which Dr. Pe hae alluded. aud teh i 
thus faithfully and graphically described in the “ Dublin 
University Magazine :” *— 

On the plantation of Ulster. and afterwards on the surcemos of the 
Riritiah against the rebela of 1¢41 and 1689, great multitudes of the 
native trish were driven from Armagh and the south of Down into the 
mountainous tract extending from the barcay of Hews eastward to the 
wen; on the other aide of the kingdom the ane race wore expelled 
into Leitrim, Sligo and Mayo, Here they have been aluost ever since 
raped to the worst effects of hunger aud ignorance--' the two great 
bratolionrs of the Auman race--.” The Jeaendants of thew exiles are 
eiill readily ilistinguinhable from their kindred in Meath and in other 
districts where they aro uot in # tate of physical degradation ; being 
remarkable fur open prijecting mouths, with prominent tooth und 
expored gtuny their advancing cheek hones, and depressed noses, 
Learing bartariam on their very frunt. In Sligo, and northem Mayo, 
the consequences of two centuries wf degradation ant hartabip oxlubit 
themselves in the whole phyrical combtion of the people, affecting not 
waly the features but the frame, and giving auch su example of brtramn 
deverionntion from huown cause ax altnost compenmlos by ite value to 
future agen for the euffering and detawmest which peat generations 
have eodured in perfecting ita apjallug lawn. Five feet two mchen 
upon an average, potbellied, buw ieggod, abortvely.foaturet, ther 
clothing a wixp of ryge,— thew spectren of & peuple that were uoce well 
grown, abletwatiet and comely, stalk abrowd into the daylight of civ 
Visation, the annual apparitions of frsl want and uglizom. In other 
parte of the island where the population hae never unlergune Ue 
influence of the mme causes of phyncal dogradauon, it is well known 
Yat the mme race furuishot the went perfect speamens uf human 
bescty and viguur, both mental and toxily.” 

Professor Weber has made a most careful examination of 
the differeut forms of the human pelriz ; he has proved that 
all the esisting varicties in the shape of this bony structure 
reduce themselves to four principal farms, which arv described 
by him in mbstance aa WB = 

'& The oval form-—Die oval ur-becken-form, Yn this kind 
of pelvis the upper opening is egg-shaped, “in such wise 
that thia aperture st the anterior part, viz, at the syrophysis 
pubes, is narrow, but tuwards the middle of the same aper 
ture, and the junction of the ilis with the os sacrum, becomes 


° Neate, 
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‘and proportisnally widened,” and agnin becomes 
Pimnerv narrower in ing backwards towards the pro- 
montorium, when it ends in an obtuse point. 

. The rownd form pelvis; a pelvia in which the upper 
Opening is round; the circumferener, perticularly at the 
aymphysia and horizontal branches of the pubes, in more 
spread out than in the round oral farm, whereas the conju> 
gate has nearly the same extent as the tranurerne diameter. 

©. The aguore, or four-sided form, in the shape of » pelvis 
of which the wides, eaperially that formed by the o# pubis, 
are flat and broad, ac that the uy opening forme nearly 
perfect square; the transverse eter ia greater than the 
conjugate . 





shape--- Keil-formige wr-beeken-form, belongn 
to the pelvie tacaenene ret sides pcAceiery vo ma 
to be narrower from nide to side than from frout to back. 
‘The oman pubin unite under an acute angle, and the hori- 
rontal brancher run backwards in a straighter direction 
than in the oval form; the conjugate is lengthened, and the 
upper opening is oblong, rather than oval, 

All the existing varicties in the form of this bony struc. 
ture belung to one of other of the above four principal forme; 
aud an specimens of cach form can be found in the different 
races of men, it follows, that thery etista no particular 
figure of the pelvis which is a permanent characteristic of 
any one race. M. Weber has also laid down 9 similar 
arrangement in the forms of the skull, maintaining that four 
principal forms, bearing onding designations, may be 
pointed out in the ahapes of the head, and that skulls ee 
senting @ conformity with each and every one of tl 
Principal types, are to be found in several different races. 

Differences in ather parts of the body undoubtedly 
themoelvea, if individuals of one race be compared with thooe 
of another. The bones of the leg of the N are much 
more concer in front than in Europeans, P ing what iv 
commonly known s¢ “ the eucumber.shin ;” the foot is lese 
archril, being broed and fist, but the aame conformnstion ix 
often seen in Buropeans. It has been asid that skeletons 





European. With 
Tegard to stature, the same physician observes, that “there 
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are no tarietics of stature in different nations which are eo 
considerable as those which frequently occur in tho sane 
family, 

We have now examined the princi uliarities which 
have been relied upon by Fd rar pain aook in them 
authorities for dividing maukind into different specics; but 
tho colour of the akia--the texture of the Tee the aap of 
the akull--the form of the paless, &e., &e., have alike failed 
to supply, either singly or collectively, the slightest grounds 
for maintaining any valid specific distinctions. 

Both Hlumenbach aud Lawrencet havo remarked that 
no naturalist can carry his sorpti vo far ae “to doubt 
the descent of the domestic ne from the wild boar.’ 
All the varieties, therefore, through which thi i 
aince degenerated, belong, with the original Euruy race, 
to one and the same xpecics ; sod xinee ne bodily differences 
ia found in the human race, rither in regard ‘to vtature, 
eulour, the fonn of the skull, or in any other respect, which 
ip not observed in the same proportion in the swine nice, 
this comparison, it is to be hoped, will nilcuce thea sception 
who have thought proper, on account of those varictice of 
the human species, to adsuit more than one «pecies, Tho 
whole difference between the enaninm Negro and that 
of an European is not in the least degree gevater than that 
cqually etrhing difference hich exivta between the cranium 
ot the wild boar and that of the dumentic swine; and 
Blumeal ntinues, ° 1 now add, the swine in some coun- 
tries have nerated inte races which, in singularity, far 
exceed overything which has been found strange in bodily 
variety amongst the human race. Now ag if us abewrd to 
maintain that the vast variety of reine hace not deacended 
Srom one original pair, 40 12 it not Ices unreasonable to 
contend that the carsctica of man conatilute 00 many distinct 
Pit wae contended by Covicr that the “ human spocice must 
pees mare, fhe wane of aay “en ee 

capable of propagation :” alt! this ie now 
known to be not strictly correct, we are, nevertheless, 
inclined to attach mure weight to it than many other natue 
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govern the breeding of hybrids, the mised breeds of men 
are naturally hybrid, and the original tribes from which 
ter even must be considered ae varieties of the sane 


hen “lteeity of hybrids has always heen 8 stumbling. 
Wock in the way of the theury which ix epponed te the unity 
of our xpecien: to a consideration of this question, Dr. 
Bachman} has brought much learning, the must paticnt 
industry. and an immense amuunt of facts; and be is satisiied 
“that all the ingenuity of the believers in the fertility of 
s bride in insufficient “to prtuce a wolitary case in which 
hey have clearly proved that a wingl: race of animale, oF 
Je, hax been ‘perpetuated from bybride of two or more 
species.” An the case of the common cow with the biffalo, 
ainong quadrupeds, and that of the common and Chins 
ove, anong birds, which ans the only two very well atterted 
canes, hybrids have been produc , but barely fur one or tee 
generations, avd could not be rolonged without mturning 
tu the blood of cher stock. 
Profowaor Owen pay of all the natural phe 
nemona relating to hy widiee Pp nt ita taking: 
and when it has occurred, to arrest the Propagation of 
varictics 20 produced, and to limit their generative powers 00 








* Vol ip S75. 


Anctions, wv are required, br the weivermliy received principles of Zoulagical 
Bebeser, to regard all the moee of mankiod a0 belonging to the ener speedos, or 
a having kad aa identical of similar paresgn—Pp 32, 64. 

Ow the Unity of the Specs, 
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as to admit only of reversion to the original specife forms ; 
the individuals of different ies do not voluntarily 
copulate. In a fow exceptionable cases, serving only to 
cwlablish the rule of theit inferiority, sperite hybride hare 
been known to propagate together and produce a degenerate 
intermediate race, which soon becomes extinct. It more 
commonly happens that « hybrid is sterile, or propagates only 
with an individual of pure breed.” 

It may be stated, then, Ist, Thnt there ie no case on 
revord where a single new race of ani 
up from an association of two diff 

the varieties of the human species 
with each other, and to produce a fertile progeny, which has 
continued for ayes to propagate, and in this way new moes 
(earietics) have been formed and perpetuated. The accounts 
sith which the Ceania Americana of Dr, Morton in pregnant 
fully prove that many intermediate tribes of nations havo 
derived their origin from an adinistury of Mongolian, 
American, Caucasian, and African blood. ‘Phen 
and increasing tribe in South Afries, called the Griqua, 
the Orange River, being a miatun: of the original Dutch 
settlers with the Hottentots. Thin tribe consiste of more 

five thousand. 

The flowing facts at this stage of the inquiry cannot fail 
to be read with much interest. Ft is not a little singular 
that it often happens, when the parents are of two different 
variction---as, fir example, one of the xaathous and the other 
of the molanous varivty,—the offepring frequently presente 
the physical peculiarities of one ntirly. Tt would 
apprar, also, that in certain families of Negro i 
hereditary tendency to produce white children. An instance 
in related by Dx. Parsons.® Ina small plantation belong 
wa widow lady. two of her staves, being black, were " 
and the woman brought forth ite girl When the poor 
woman was told the child like the children of white 

le. abe wae in great dread of her husband, and therefore 

that they would keep the place dark, that he might 

Dot vee it. When he came to ack her how she did, he wanted 

to wee the child, and wendered why the mom waa shut up, 
for it was not usual. Wheo he had the child brought to t! 


© Philasephical Tesmmetinns, val. iv. 
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wpb et ge and said to his wife. “ You are 
fore keep the room dark, because my 
child ix white. But I love it the better for that; for 
father was a white wan, though dfather and 
smother were both os black as ow ot parle though we 
vame from 2 place where no white people were ever seen, yet 
there was always a white child in every family that was related 
fo ws.” At the age of fifteen the child was suld to Admiral 
Wart vot ‘brought to Londun in order to be shown tu the 
Society. 
De. Pore lee describes a girl that he saw in London 

in the year 1747. The father was » Mock man, servant to & 

ntleman who | lived in the neighbourhood of Gray's-Tnn- 
fonte, the mother o white (Baglish) woman, who lived in the 
same fanily. When the infant was born. it was an fair to 
Wook at as any offvps Fi of white yarenta, and her featurce 
exactly like the motl ther’ “the right seitock and thigh were as 
black an the father, a2 wy notes specify.” 

Dr. Prichard mentions the case of 2 Scarees who had 
twing by an Englishman : “ one wae Black, with short 
Breit sled hasey the other ww chee woth long bere 

Wo have already pointed to desi language aa one grand 
feature of distinction between all the raves of man and that 
animal which philosophers may pleas to select to connect 
the last link in the chain of human nature with the brute 
ereation. That language should exist at all, and that it 
should exist among excry peuple and community of the earth, 
however low in the scale of civilisation, is in itself a powerful 
‘srguinent for the unity of our 9 + in truth, the classifi 
ation of is the Pro aie of mankind. and the 
migration intermixture of languages are records of the 
change and movements of man over the face of the globe. 
‘The unity of all human languages, if it could be established, 
‘would be a powerful of the unity of all the races of 
wan. What number of words found to resemble each other 
in different languages would warrant the conclusion that 
oe ae ee ee 
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of any two languages, from the coincidence of sense of any 
single word in both of them ; the odds would be three to one 
against the agreement of any two words ; but if threo words 
appear to be identical, it would then be more than ten to 
ono that they must be derived in bath casos frum momo 
it lan; , of introduced im sume other manner; nix 
wards would give more than seventeca hundred chances to 
one; and eight, nearly one hundred thousand: s0 that in 
these cases the evidence would almost amount to a certainty 
Exhnography, says a recent writer,® “has furnished concla- 
sive evidence that the family of American languages has had 
8 common origin with that of Ania. A lesical comparison 
has extabliched an identity in one hundred and meventy 
worda, although this study in yet in 
an argument which cannot be contro 
AU dialects, says the Petersburg Academy,--" all dialects 
considered as the dialects of one now lost. Te is 
of Kiaproth, ‘that the universal affinity of lan- 











ar 
the opi 
muane is placed in no strong a fight. that it must be conai- 

red by all as compitely demonstrated.” Herder, who done 
not believe the Monaic revard, adinite ‘that the human race, 
and language therewith, go back to one common atock, to a 
first man, and not to several dispersed in different parts of 
the world.’ Ralbi_ most truly asserts, that av monument, 
‘either historical or astrogomical,’ has yet been able to prove: 
the books of Muses untrue: but with them, on the coutrary, 
agree in the most remarkable manner the re f the mont 
learned philologers and the profvundest grometricuns."* 

Jt is indeed interesting to nute, how much recent dia 
coveries, ag well as the classitication and a ns 

etiously adopted, connect themaclves also witl 

the recorded tripartite division of mankind into the three 
great families, the dispersion of which, after the Scriptural 
deluge, wé have already traced. Some of the most remark- 
able resulta, suggests a very high suthority,t recently 
obtained, “ are Cnet yo Silane svi tations hither ° 
unsuspected d¢ unprov. ween, of ancient 
Egypt and the Semitic, and Japhetic languages of Anis; 
thus ssvociating together, in probable origin, those three 


" The Unity of the Human Recor, by the Sev. T. Garch, D.D, p 219. 
+ Guaruniy Revee, December, 1543. - 
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toota which, in their ecparate diffusion, have spread 
Kreme vo epecch overall the Viviieed parte of tho Tori. 
Taking the Japhetian, or Indu-Teutonsc branch, we find 
theee inquiries embracing and compicting the connexions 
between the acrors] families of language which compose this 
eminent division of mankind, siready dominant in Europe 
for a long serive of ages, and destined, apparently, through 
some of its branches, to siill more general ceminion over t 
Rlobe.” One of the results of thie refined analysis has been. 
the reduction of the Celine to the clase of Indo-Teutonic 
languages, through the laboura of Ba Prichard, and 
Fictet whereby on cighth family in added to ove reat 
stock, and the circle finished which defines the relation of 
the ane to the other, and also tu the other languages of 
mankind. And, although many nations uf the carth have 
been settled in their preeent countries ate period ereu 
Ddevond the teach of exact historical tradition, still, saya 
Nohlegel, their languages are manifestly nears, or more 
distant varieties uf a vingle mother tongue, spoken by ono 
family of people, and prove, that in a distant and inter. 
mediate antiquity etaigration took place aver wide tracta of 
country, from a common and orignal abode. This in no 
hyputhesie, but a fact clearly made wut. Dy. Prichard, 
frum the beginning to the end of hie taluable volumes, places 
a very high value upon fundamental affinities of lenywage, 
a2 proving a family relatunship amongst groupe of natwons.” 
We are told by Moses, (Gen. ai. 1) the ‘hole earth was 
of one | (ip) and one specch." and that during the 
building of the Tower of Habel, “(od confounded their 
, that they might not understand one another's 
speewh.”” The learned are uot now agreed whether we have: 
any remains of the primitive language of mam; and on this 
point the Scriptures supply nu information. 1: is probable 
that the old Hebrew or Syriac is the most ncieat Language 
that has deseended to us; and the Jewish historians state 
that the suns of Eber, or Heber, did not take # part the 
building of the tower, and, therrfure, retained the primitive 
Janyguage,-—an opinion ouly by tradition. Sir W. 
Jones says,“ the origi is entirely lost.” The 
teeult of the Gret inguiriee into this subject appeared alto- 


© Pretice to Prichend’s Eqoptian Mythalogy, pp. aix, 22. 
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gether adverse to the Mosaic record: but more mature and 
extended laboars, in which the scholars of the German 
universities minently shine, show, that the 9064 lan- 
of Adelung, and the 800 languages, and 5000 ilialecta 
of Balbi, may be reduced to eleven tamilies, and these, again, 
arc found to be not primitive and independent but modifica. 
tions of some original 2 
We ahall conclude this part of the argument almost in 
the words of the Chev. Bunsen.t one of the most able writers 
on this mibject, who, after giving a classification of the 
fanguages of men, and stating the two possible 
JArat, that thero has been a great number of begi 
‘of which nt tribes have sprung, and with them differ 
A accond, that the beginning of mpeech waa 
ner, he continues, -~ 
first supposition be true, the different tribes or 
families of languages, however analogous aay be, as 
being the produce of the same human mind upon the same 
outward world, by the sane organic means, will, neverthelena, 
offer scarcely any affinity to cach other, in the skill diaplayed 
in their formation, snd in the mete of it; but their ve 
rwots, full or empty ones, aul all their wonda, mutumyllable 
or polyxyllabic, must need« te entirely different, “There 
































may e\pressions in these inarticulate barnta 
of feeling, net reacted on by the mind, which geammariana 
call interjections, There are, I vue sgeaphier imitae 





tions of external vda, calle mistopoetiva, words, the 
formation of which indicates the, Plativels, grvatent passivity 
of the mind. There muay be, besides, ome eaual caine 
denees in real words: but the law of combination, applied to 
the elements of sound, given a mathematival proof that, with 
all allowances, such s chance in Joas than one in a million 
for the same combination of sounds, signifying the same 
precise object. If there be entirely diffcrvnt beginnings of 
pecch hilusophical inquiry in allowed to aseume, and se 
the great philosophers of antiquity have assumed, there can 
be none but stray coincidences betwren words uf a different 
origin. Heferring to what has alrcady been stated, as the 


© Wisrman’s Lectares, flor clea Kecyclapatia Beit, vel. vi. p. 275. 
+ The rosnlis of roreas Egyptian reararchas, im refrewnee to Antic und 
Atricen Echasingy, cmt the clamifiranen of Langeagre, rend befery the Beitmh 
Amacistion at Oxierd, 47 €.C.4. Bean, DCL. 





result of the most accurate linguistic inquiries, much » 
coincidence does exist between three great tive spread: 
ing from tho North of Burope to the tropic lands Avia 
and Africa. Jt there exists, not only in radical words, but 
ven in what pe 0 the work ofa ctu palin 


coinage,---the jive words and inflections which 
the whole structure of errtatn families of languages, -and are 
faterworen, az it were, with sentence need in 


epery one Of theie branches, All nations which, from the 
dawn of history to or days, have been the leaders of civiliea- 

tion, in Asia, Europe. and {frice, must consequently hare 
had one beginning. This is the lesson which the know- 
dedoe of the Egyptian language teaches ws." 

tis very true this statement of the very learned writer 
jot quoted has more especial refermive to the Semitic, 
Jepetic, and Chametic languages only; but the same 
rvaroniig aud conclusions equally apply to the Turanian 
sock, that stock being « branch of he Sapetic. Thus, in 
A tont wonderful and altogether unexpected way, modern 
Egy ptological remarches have greatly comtributed to establish 
the proofe af a common origin of all the languages of the 
pot. and to strengthen the evidenov af all the races of man 
tug derived their existence from vue eanmon parent. 














OPINIONS OF THE MOST LEARNED NATURALISTS ON THE 
UNITY OF OUR SPECIES. 
AUELUXG, 

In the introduction to hia great work on language, 
Apguna® bas summed up what history discloses to we on 
this subject ; and, as it bas an inmportant reference to the 
preacnt object of inquiry, | hope length of the extract 
will be excused. 

~ Ania bas been in all times regarded as the country where 
the human race bad ite beginning, recvired its first’ educa- 
i. aa cose which its inctrase was spread over the rest of 


+ ivacing the people up to tribes, and the tribee up tu 


* Mithcidates, oder sligueci Spreckeubwade, be. 1’. Th Berlin, 
1006. FF. 4. Th, won. J. Tea Ee erat te 
Spek i cnleten w the hitey of ear opens, snd te alien snd emigration 

‘aries tribes, 
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families, we are conducted at last, if not by history, at least 
by the tradition of all old poople, to a ringle pair, from 
which families, tribes, and nations have been successively 

juced The question has been often asked, what was 
thin tirst family, and the first people descending from it P 
where was it settled + and how has it extended vo as to till 
tho four large divisions of the globe? Te ism question of 
fact, and must be answered from history. But. history ie 
silent ; her first books have born destroyed by time, and the 
few lines preserved by Moses are rather calculated to excite 
than eatisty our curiosity. 

“In the first fecble rare of its carly dawn, which are 
faintly perceived about 2000 years | the commen 
ment of our prosent chronology, the whale af 4 
part of Afries, are already aceupied with a varie 
and smaller nations, of sarious manners, religion, and ton 
guage. The warlike struggle is already in full activity: hero 
and there are polished states, with yarn uactul inventions, 
which mud have required Jong time for their productions, 
development, and extension. The reat of tl ‘ 
consinte of wild hordes occupied merdy with pastoral 
pursuits, hunting, and robbery; thus a kind of slavestrade 
tween in the time of Abratiam. Seon alter a few weak 
Alimmerings of light disouver te us Europe ins similar 
state of population, from the Don te the Pillars of Flercules; 
here aod there traces of culture, industry, and commerce; 
for instance, the amber trade in the Halts 
tine of Homer, and that of the British t Alt th per 
ceived in tenute obscurity, where only a pennts of hight, 
ovcasionally shoot serves, to show us the germ af futur 
history, which ix still profvundly nt reepecting the time 
and place of such events. Nothing ia left for ux bat humbly 
‘te assume the garb of ignorance, vk round usin the gest 
arhives of nature, stud ser if thet are documenta which 
may at feast lead us te conjectures. Elappily there are euch, 

“The present structure of the rarth’s surface teaches us, 
what Moses coutirms, that it wee Gurmerly covered to # 
certain depth with water, which gradually lesened, from 
causes unknown to us, so that sanous spots became dry and 
habitable. The highest dry surface on the glube munt, 
therefore, hare been the earliest inhabited ; and here naturr, 
or rather her Creator, will have planted the first people, 
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whose multiplication and extension must hare followed the 
coutinnal gradusl decrease of the water. 

“We must fancy te ourselves this first tribe endowed 
with all human faculties, but not powensing all knowledge 
and experience, the subsequent scquisition of which is left 
to the natural operation of time and circumstances, Aa 
nature would not unnceceaarily expone her first-born and 
unexperienced son to conflicts and danyers, the place of his 
ously abode would be so selected, that all his wants could be 

conly 








satinfied, and every thing cesential to the pleasure of 
hin exist procured. He would be placed, in 
short, ina ine. 


“Such @ country ia found in central Asis, between the 
BOth and 50th degrovs of uorth latitude, and the Oth and 
110th of east longitude (from Ferro); s xpot whic 
Teepret Co its height, can only be compared to th 
plain of Quito in South America. Frot this cle 
which the great desert Cobi, or Shamo, is the verti 
Ania sink gradually towards all the four quarters. Pothe 
grvat chains of mountains, rupning in various dirvetious, 
acing from it, and contain the sourves of the great rivers 
which traverse this division of the globe on all widen; the 
Selings, the Ob, the Leua, the Irtisch, and the denisey, in 
the north; the ‘nik, the dihan, the Jemba, on the west; the 
Amur and the Hoang-ho (or Yellow Riser), towards the cast; 
the Indus, Ganges, and Rurrampooter, on the south. if the 
globe waa over covered with water, thix great tableland 
must first have become dey, and have appeared like an 
inland in the watery expanse. The cold and barren desert 
of Cobi would not, indeed, have been a suitable abode for 
the fret people; but un its southern declivity we find 
Thibct, separated by high mountains frau the reet of the 
world, and outaining within its boundaries all varicties of 
air and climate. If the severest cold prevails on its snowy 
mountaine and glaciers, ® perpetual summer tvigns in ite 
valleys and well-watered plains, This is the native abode of 
fice, the vine, Pulse, fruit, and all other vegetable produc. 
tions, from which man drawe bis nourishment. Here, tuo, 
‘all the animals are found wild which man has tamed for his 
‘use, and carried with him over the whole carth ;—the cow,® 














* Te determine the ariginal sieck of war domestic usimele is ane of the 
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haree, am, aberp, goat, camel, pig, dog, cat. and even the 
serviceable peared’ his we attendant mad friend in the 
icy denerts of the frozen tegiuns. Close tu Thibet, 
and jut on the devlivity of the central elevati 
find the charming region of Cashmiry, where great eleva 
tion converts the southern heat into perpetual spring, aul 
where nature has crerted all ber power to produce plants, 
animals, and man, in the highest. pe 
the whole earth unites oo many advantages: inn 
the buman plant have sucweded so well without any 
This spot, therefore, sevma to unite all the charters 
peractoe, and to be the most appropriate situation in Asia 
for the birth-place of the human race. 


W. LAWAENTE, ESQ, Fue 


The human epevien has uumersus distinctive marks, by 
which under every citumatance of deficicul or impertcet civ 
lisation, and every varivty of climate and race, it is separated 
Wy a broad and clearly defined interval from all other animals 


PROFEMROR BLUMEN RACE 


The peculiar characteriation of man appear to mie ae ve 
etrong, that 1 uot only decur him a diatine + but alec 
put hite inte a separate ontce by himacl! Hin physwal ant 
moral attributes place him at a much yreater distanre fron 
all other orders of maiomaha, than those atv from each other 
feapuetively. Order, Bimona; Genes, Homo: 
with weveral vn 
both approaimated aml of equal length; ru 
perpendicular; pronuinent clin; retinal, endowed with apecch; 
unarnwd, defencelias.2 
in somlogy. [ keew nu dain an which the on-hind 
eam be referred to any wild operas im Asia Cover bes coorluded, frum « 
Mminate eleologicel inquiry, that the wid of furce ut leiewn of the emciente, 
waroche of the Ciereams), formerly found throughout the greeter part of 
Awenpernte Eurvpe, aod sult met with im the forrvie of Lithuania, of the 
Corymihinn ond Cancesinn chains, is nat, a2 mei naturiats have sappaned, the 
‘wild ariginel of ur castle ; but that the charecsers of the latter are Goand in 
ceria fess) cranio; whence be thinks 1¢ prokable * thal the primery mua bas 
been manibtlated by civiluation, he thet of the camel aod ¢reemedacy.”— 
Des Animans faster, +.11.; Remiancns fomilen, » 51. 

© Adeleng; 1’. The. Emmleitoag, p 2-9. 
¢ Lectures on the Natoral Hauer of Mas. (Babe's oditon) 
3 De Generin Humans ¥eretste Nata. 
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BUrrox. 
Brevy circumstance concurs in ing that mankind are 
not composed of pen tad from cach other; 


on the contrary, there was criginally but one species, which, 
after multiplying and spreading over the whole murface of the 

1. has undergone various changes, by the influences of 
climate, food, made of living. epidemic diseases, and the 
mixture of dissimilar individuals.® 


JAMES COWLEM PRICHARD, M.D. 7.2.8, 


It in well known that this able and learned physician 
devoted the Ieinure hours of a long and active professional 
fife to a consideration of the varieties of the human race, 
He felt that the Ssered Seriptures, whose testi 
tevived by all men of unck minds with inplici 
reverential anwnt, declare that it pleased the Almighty to 
ereate of one blood all the nations on the earth, and that all 
mankind are the offepring of common parents; and he then 
tenolved to dincover how far the conslusions of reasun and of 
science were confirmatory, and what the data for 
the conclusion, that all the races and diversities 
are really derived from a single laced on the earth for 
the peupling of its aurface, be past, present, and 
to come, during those ages which was the Almighty 
to assign to the present onler of existence bere. This writer 
has not only considered the subject as physiuloyieul, 
including all which relates to the physical conformation of 
man, hiv mental cand meta the question of the unity or 
h permit and limit the 


































ng all which belongs to humait’ languages, 

rsiuns, divervithes, the theory of the changes they 
undergo, and the history of much actual changes ; and, aedly, 
the historical--taking the term in its most extended sense, 
a» including all written bistory, inscriptions, traditions, 
mythology, and even the more common usages which 
Aceiguate and distinguish the different races of man,—has 
been examined, the facts carefully collected. and conclusions 
based upon those facts set befure us, We have reserved 
to near the cunclusion of this eynopsis the result of his 





* Natural Mistery, translated by Wood, vol is p. 446. 
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inguiries, and the om which this great man expreseed 
only a short time hia death deprived the profession of 
one of ita brightest ormaments. He says, that the different 
races of men are not distinguished from cach other hy 
strongly marked, uniform and permanent distinctions, as are 
the several species belonging to any given tribe of animale; 
all the diversities which exist arv variable, and pass into each 
other by insensible gradations; and there te, moreover, 
scarcely au instance in which the actual transition cannot be 
proved to have taken place. Thur, if we consider the 
varieties of the figure which are generally louked upon as the 
Inost important, and begin with theee of the ukeleton and 
the skull as their foundation, we aball find every particular 
type undergoing deviations and passing i forma. 
¢ have sevn that in many races, who have generally and 
originally, aw far ax we can go back towands their origin, 
beads of the pyramidal figure, «ith broad fheva, or the 
Mongolian type, the oval or Eurmpean shape with European 
features display thenectves in individuals, and often become: 
the characteristics of tribes. The shape of the hend inthe 
Black races varies in like manorr. The Sudanian nations 
have a black complexion, with a form of the head different 
from that of the Negro; the ty pe varies in particular tribes 
atu eveu in the aame tribe. Towards the south, the blk 
and crinp-haired Afrivans display it the higghba 
& form reserubling the European, and in the 
vomadic Huttentuts make a signal * 
Physical character prevalent among tl 
Ama. Among the aboriginal move of the 
varieties and similar deviations orcur. 
With respect te colour, it is still more easy ty trace the 
Kreatest variations within the limits of ane race; there ia, 
bot one great family of nations, having its branches 
spend through difirt exten, which sae sot display, in 
this particular, the most strongly marke variction, “Wo 
have traced them in the instances of the Jews and Arabs, in 
the tribes uf Hindoos, or rather of the Indian race spread 
through India, compared with those of the Hi yan 
evantri¢s. It has been said that the natuse tribes of America 
Present an exception to the general observation dedaced from 
‘survey of the natiuns of the uld world, and that the com- 
Plesion of the American displays no relation to climate. We 
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have proved on the contrary, that tribes alike belonging to 
the American stock manifest the influences of external 

ios not lees distinctly than do the white inhsbitants of 
Terope compared with ‘the black races of Africa;® for 
exemple, compare the black Californians with the white 
Americana of the north-west coast. He also proves, to our 
mind most natisfactorily, (and we are writing after having 
devoted many hours to's patient and careful examination of 
the immense amoun facts collected by Dr. Prichard.) that 
the dark coloured tribes of Africa are nut a distinct peple, 
separated from all the other fami of man, and uniform 
amongst themmclyex, such as we “ideally represent under 
the term Negro.” 

Nor can it be pretended that any intellectual euperionity of 
one human race over another, which can be imagined to exist, 
furnishes any arguincnt agninst the conclusion that all men 
are of the name upevics. Hf it be admitted that the Negroca 
are deficient in mental capacity, this would not prove them 
to belong to another family; for it would be no difficult 
matter in many towns and villages of thix country to dis. 
cover families intellectually inferior to the generality of 

‘icans,t and it is a fact which cannot be eontroverted that 
there are and have been many Newroca whose mental facul- 
tive may be measured by the Wandard of Eurupesn intellect ; 
vrnal influences, civilisation 

ifling power in awakening and 
developing the faculties of the mind. If thin paychological 
comparivon be extended to others, even to thy poor Bush- 
‘men, we have the authority of Mr, Burchell? fur saying that 
the females, though nearly usked, displayed an tucb the 
signa of modesty a» Europeans, “the girls were as delicate 
in feelings of modesty ax if they hsd been educated in the 
Tost decorons manner.” Of the men—destitute of flocks 
and herds, living on the wild mots of the wilderness, on 
reptiles, locusts, and the larve of ants, assimilated to the 




















* Bp A73—475, S45, We give the substance of what Te. Prichard bes 
tated: want of ounce obliging 0s tery mock to abridge the orginal tert. 

+ We might elect thoumade of the Cascssian rece that are inferior 0 
(hewmnds of the more iatriligret Afncun ; se the defcivacy ia the former 
weald wet prove that they were set Cancatans, a a lower grde of geeeral 
inpellert would wot exclude the Negre tram the specice to which we belang. 

Travels im afin, voli p34. 
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wild beaste in their habite—the same writer adds, “1 dis- 
corered among them traits of kind and social fielinge, ond ail 
the essential attributes of humanity ;” well, then, might Dr, 
Prichard conclude, that when— 

© We find every where the mune eunyptibility. though not always iin 
the mune degree of forwardness or ripeness of improvement, of admit. 
fing of the cultivation of these univerm! eodowments, uf opening the 
yee of the mund to the wore clear end luminous views which 
Chnmianity unfolla, of becoming moullet to the institutions of 
rekon and cindieed life; in ewonl, the same ineant and meatal 
nature inv» be recognised in all the races of men When we compare 
Uta fhct with tho observations which have bean heretofure fully 
emtablubed aa to tbe specific inetinrte and separate physical endow: 
wente of all the distinct tnbes of snatient beings in the univerve, we 
ere eutitled to draw contitently the conclusun that all Aumaw races are 
of one epecice aad one family.” ~p. 543, eat. bk 


Reaumé. We inust now bring thin part of the work to a 
cle. Tu the following pages the reader will find that Dr. 
Pickering haa sketched imost clearly the peeuliantion 
which the varivus Races of Man are diatingutshed frum eae 
other, Oue task has been to detennine whether in the 
evlour of the akin, the ahape of the trunk and extremities, 
the conformation of the skull, the etructurw of the brain, 
dc, &e., &e., ther exist such differences between any two 
familins ao to justify the conclusion that they ate not of the 
same apecier. In doing a0, we have fired conmdered tho 
skeleton of the African in relation to that of the Chimpanseo 
and Orang-Uutang, and then endeavoured, after comparing 
the ateucture of those parte of the body in the Negro which 
are thought to differ most maternally from the Eurupean, to 
show how all the Hacos of Man are separated frum every 
other animal by # clear and not to be approached boundary. 

We have neat investigated the question of the unity uf our 
species, and after giving the objections which hare been 
urged ageinst the probability of al! men being of one family 
and one species, the proofs on which that pinion reats have 
been fully investigated. Firat, the wutect hae been studied 
20 prevented to our notice by the Music secount of the 
creation: est, it hae been regarded ax altogether « quention 
fue scientific research ; and the large amount of facts 
to the Natural Hi of Man, which have been 
frou a great variety of sources, will not only, we hope, be of 
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interest to the general reader, but also of use to the students 
of our public schools and universities, in conducting the 
inquiry,—whether al} the races of man which are di 
over the aurface of the carth, and whose portraite, as 
aketched in the following pages by Dr. Pickering, will be 
found to exhibit the most le contrasts in feature 
aed in edlour and not only to difer in complexion and in 
si confurmation, but in languages, manners, 
Patoma, modes of worship, &c.. &c., &e.: have arisen from 
‘Adam and Evo, o are the offapring of several original and 
distinct parents F 
It may, and probsbly will. be urged that this problem has 
long ago been so decidedly sulved by the suthurity of the 
Bible, that no roum is left for doubt or for discussion ; but 
wo think that it is innponstile to devote the energies of the 
mind to a more noble ing than an investigation 
of the natural history of the races of man—a branch of that 
tree of science which includes the history of alt 
orgnnised life, which carries us along the phases of creation, 
through all the numberlo gradations of vegetable and 
animal exitence, till we reach thove wonderful instincts and 
still more exalted functions of reason and intelligence, of 
apeoch and of language, the possession of which, as alpvady 
rmonstrated, tes man by & wide chasm from the cattle 
of the Held, —with aview of showing the harmony cristing 
between the facts which arr exhibited in the Book of 
Nature, and the recond given of them in the Word of God. 
‘We cannot lay down our pen without expressing an 
opinion aa to the unity of our species; and, ththouel the 
profession to which we belong instinctively directs the eve 
to look for physical anatomical identity,—-to consider 
shape af the bead, the fagure of the pelvix, and the colour of 
the: akin,—to search for physiological identity amid the 
varied changes to whicb the human constitution is liable; 
and, looking at the varieties of the geaws homo, to ask, how, 
reg ead whee thee, rare ies arose, and what is known 
the springing up af analogous varictice in the present 
day, and of which some instances bare been given ;* still 
* The Reviewer of Dr. Prichard’s work, the # Quorterty,” contewds, that 
‘trom the tact of watery preducing trequsst rarietien bn all races, os striking 
‘aa are the eatrvene diversiucs amongst mon, und thet there is an entire comti- 
malty tn the guedstinns which sncar in antase from one diversity t ancther," 
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would we renture for one moment to direct attention to the 
perchical and moral bearings of the question, of tore 
tmportance far than many of those on which so inuch lsbour, 
during many years, has been expended. 

When we observe that all the races of man, civilised and 
aavayce, have the same powere of utterance,— that buth 
naturally, and are equally understood; when we find. al 
languages, dialects, and tongues reduced to s few familica, 
and pointing, so far as human wisdom yet cau trace, to one 

igin; when we see in all men, whatever tho 

bit and the colour of their a belief in 
en the poor Bushmen 

relations and habita, 
and some mingling of human sentiments; when we discover 
the use of fire, artificial clothing, inatruments by which the 
Tabours necessary to procure food sad raiment arr facilitated 
~ weapons of offence and deferice--the club, the 
sickle, aud the fishing-hook, - charucteri«t 
when we sev objects of worship. prayers te the gods, 
fiove to obtain real or imaginary blessings, sacred feativi- 
ties, pilgrimages. the priests and pricateance upon whom the 
divine services of the Negroes depend, and who arr supposed 


(thas, « striking example in afforded, ine Negrem having ae Albine 
‘oflepring, Withoat pigment celle, a fact which includes all thowe minor vartetiee 
ef caloor which are wo (ocular to us in the mene rommanity, ani even in the 
mmaoe laasily ; ood contiovens gradations of colvar, from the Negro te the 
Nerthera Europe, are proved ta rxist,) © that the urgummret for the 
be left ae mutbrent, even af It ended bere,” und denved we eddi- 
imation from the analngien presented hy tbe inferwe grodes af 
jand evidence has been given which provee the sctual devietinas 
‘of man from a common standard are ira thas thar found is the sales 
‘hich ary rendered famuliar to us by dowesticaen. 

1, The couclusion thet all the Racrs of Man are of soe opreirs, may be 
druwn from the harmony of the geoeva) Law of the animal eroucaiy ; for if, far 
1s dee allowance ie made for the eSforta of climate, habte wf Ife, de, 11 sbomld 
ppeat that in tee races of animale the durstion of hte ve tbe seme, thet their 
acura! fenctions observe the mme laws, that they are muncepuble of the exame 








































diaseacs, there ie © Tety strong prreuteptoce Una! they are of the mame mpecies, 
Now, the graad lave of the animal encoam, are the mane in theis aperion epee 
all mew, and the slight deviations which acres are not greuter thas the common 
‘vartetion of comtitetion which exit withis ths limits of the some homily. 

2 Prom the existence in the seme sieaitiod opecion emenget the ielerier 
‘then of animals of rarities anslegees to thew which eerur in mankind. 

3 Fram the crrememece of rertrticn bring really haven te have opresg op 
‘nang mon more or lees similar to theer which dinloguich dificrvnt sation — 
‘On ths Aneonad Kingdom ond Unity of our Species, by J.C. Hall, M.D.,p. 92, 
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to have confidential intercourse with the gods; when we 
find in the Negro's breast sume belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and » state of retribution; when we hear the 
savage describing his abnde beyond the grave aa a fertile 
bunting-ground, and the Christian speaking of his paradise 
ana place, the joys of which eve hath not seen, nor the 
mind of man conceived; when ‘ererywhere are presented 
funeral rites for the dead, - burning, sepulchre, embalming 
mutimics ; when we behold mounds without number scat- 
tered over all the northern nations of the world, the only 
Femaining records of races uow extinet; when we examine 
etructed Pyramid of Fart, the graves 
of the ancient Wviany, the monuments of the Polynesians; 
when certain religious observances arc considered, --it may 
‘be the worship of the Sun, or the petition of the savage to 
the Creat Spirit, or the prayers, maxecs, and litanics offered 
for the dead and for the living, in the churches of Europe, 
the temples of Eastern climes, or the mysterious rites of 
Pagan altars; and when all these are regarded as pheno- 
mena in the history of the most refined and barbarous 
nations, and as springing from those common faculties and 
sensibilities, of feeling, passion, and of hape, which speak of 
close and unalterable resemblance, and attest the great 
natural relation of all men to rach other, forming “a piece 
of Disinity within us,--something that was before the 
clements, and owing no bomage to the eu; and when 
autly, in the joyful laughter, and in those bitter teara which 
are common alike to the civilincd and cultivated citizen of 
Tandon, and to the untaterad savage of the desert, are 
furnished proofs of family identity, which convince the 
mind far inure powerfully than all the subtilties of argu- 
iment ; for— 
Que touch of mature makes the whole world bin ;* 


ae satiafied, that le saree of se are, as the 
cope! clearly expresses it, “of one "—TuaT TUR 
Buscx Max, Exo Max, asp tux Wairs Max, an 
LINKS IN OXE ORKAT CRAIN OF RELATIONGHIP, AND ALIKE 
Aategg WHICH MATE DESCEXDED FROM ONE COMMON 
‘AREKT. 





















JOHN CHARLES HALL, MLD. 
LD, 
July 105, 1850. 
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CHAPTER L. 
RXUMERATION OF THE RACES, 


Tuxxx races of men are familiarly known in the United 
States, and are admitted by general consent. The sane 
three physical races have been considered by eminent natu- 
raliste (who, howerer, have not travelled) to comy aod 
the varieties of the human family. Hlumenhach 
cated « fourth race, the Malay ; Ma een'e AND fas boom 
shadowed forth in the accounts of the Australian Hes. It 
wan impossible, however, frum the materials furnished by 
bons, to detine the geographical boundaries of theac races ; 
point which scemed of importance, as forming in a good 
degre the basis of our ressoning on the whole subject, 
then was one of the objecta of investigation I Pro, 
posed to myself on beep footer apy om Expedition; and 
my previous experience as s nat it calling for 
the constant gece: of the Herta of ‘crioination, pave 


Te ene eens ites ved sash aac 
At one time givers tm 
pen pamnest and, frit nd New tind 
actually penned an opinion, the races of men were fire 
in number Soon, however, | wae compelled to edmit three 
more: neither was this the limit of the productiveness of 
uature, in new and undreamt of cumbinstions of fouture. 

ee re oe nn oe cea owe 
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in the mind, while passing from to place, the relative 
shades of completion. Fortunately for my purpose, tattooing 
‘was practined in many uf the countries visited, and there 
markings afforded a convenient test of the depth of hue. 
Individuals, also, of three or more races being present asiong 
the crews of aur vessels, afforded the means of making rome 
direct comparivons. In the end all difficulties vanished, and 
I was cuabled to arrive at satisfactory conclusions. 

Tt nhould be observed, that in the countries visited by the 
Expe the mhabitants present among themselves great 
Uniformity of feature and complexion: while in the Arab 
countries aud in Wextern Hindoatan, there isan astonishing 
diversity uf aapect in the population ; indeandent] 
appearance, of the great mixture of races. The mi 
segion of Abyssinia in said Wkewine to present a weemingl 
heteragencous population ; bat io al} the countrica which 1 
have myself visited, the varieties of feature have appeared 
munceptible of reduction te the arrangement adopted in the 
present work 

JT have seen in all reeves Racks oy wes; and though | 
an hardly prepared to fis a positive limit to their number, 1 
confons, after having sisited xo many different parts of the 
globe, that Tam at a lose where to look for others. They 
may be enumerated conveniently euengh in the onder uf 
complexion; and begin with the Tnghtest, I will add 
some of the more obvious distinctive characters. 


8. White. 


1. Amamzax. The nose prominent, the lips thin, the 
beard abundant, and the hair straight or fusing. 
2. Awrserstax. The complezion banily becoming florid ; 
the noe prominent, and the hair erisped. 
b. Brows. 
8. Moxaortax. Beardiess, with the hair perfectly straight 
‘and very long. 
4& Mortestor. Negro features, and close woolly hair; 
_ 7 stature os inutive. 
. Matar. Features not prominent in the profile; the 
jon darker than in the preceding reces, sod the hair 
straight or Sowing. 
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ec. Blackish-browa. 


6. Parvax. Festures not prominent in the profile; the 
beard abundant, the skin harsh to the touch, and the hair 


pparentiy beardless; the stature dimi- 
nutive. the featares approaching those of the Negro, aud the 
hair woolly. 

S. Ixptax or Tezixaax. The features approaching thom 
of the Arabian; aud the hair in like manner, straight ur 
flowing 

a. Erniortas The complesion and features interme. 
diate between those of the Telingan and Negru; and the 
hair crisped. 





d. Black. 


10, Aratmanias. Negro features, but combined with 
straight of flowing hair. 

11. Neuro, Close woolly hair; the nose mach fattened, 
aud the lipe very thick. 

Jo an absolute aense, the terma “white and black" are 
both inapplirable to any shade of the human complesion ; 
but they arv sanctioned by general usage, and there may te 
some cunreoience in retaiving the above four general divi- 
ons, ‘Two of the races may therefore be designated aa 
white, three aa brown, four as blackish-brown, and two as 
bl 


hack. 

Five of the races have the hair atraight or flowing; while 
in the others it is more or lese crixped, and in tev of them 
it may with propricty be termed wont. 

Other moles of sagwiat: Ag races suay be also men- 
tioned. Maritime habits, part they appear to have 
taken in culuniaing the glube, would lead us to separate the 
Malay, Negrillo, and Papuan ; or the three inland, from the 
eight contucntal races. 

wea, louking to their distribution over the surface u! 

Ube globe : siz of the races may te rganled ox Asiatic or 
Fast indian, and four as African; the cleventh (the White 
race) being in common, or holding geographically an inter- 


The eximence of races, it should be observed, is « pheno- 
menon independent of climate. All the physical racea that 
. 
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occur in cold regions can be traced by continuity to the 
ices where, moreover: we Sood ethos Fares i ee 
iy mame evidence of geographical continuity, 

i Of ons hewaphere ean’ be entisiactorily derived 
from the other; but s difficulty arises in narrowing the 
circle. On the one hand, it seems quite impossible to trace 
the four African racea to any part of Asia; and on the other, 
it will be equally difficult to connect the Mongolian race 
with the African continent. 


CHAPTER Ii. 
EXPLANATION OP THE Ma?. 


‘Tar geographical distribution of these eleven races of men 
in represented on the accompanying map by different colours. 
1 have preferred, for this purpose, an unusual projection ; on 
account of ita exhibiting at one view the true arce of the 
nurface of the globe, or, in other words, the relative size of 


the countries. 

have inscribed on the map my own route of travel, in 
order that it may readily be perceived when I speak from 
my own knowledge; in which caso only can 1 be beld 
responsible for my opinion. Wherever I have seen for 
myeelf, all difficultica have disappeared ; not #0 in various 
inatances, where I hare been abli to decide on ict 
statements. In I have oral testimony more 
satisfactory, in the present inquiry, than books. But 1 
Teter obabelag tie Witoeuca pener or bbeis Coreen 
the tribew i it important range of ii een 
‘Timor and the Solomon Group, both inclusive. 

The dotted lines are i to illustrate the subject of 
the diffusion of mankind over the globe; marking euch as 
are ‘to have bren the main routes of migration, by 


and sea. 
‘All cossts may be referred to three principal divisions ; 
which are likewise represented, but wit jon to 


sively ot alternating), and the coralSouad. The coaste of 
the letter desoriptica I am cnabled to give chiely through 
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the assistance of Mr. Dana; and they deserre attention we 
having an important bearing, to be hereafter noticed, on 
human migrations. — . ae 

The of climste, varying cepecially in the proper 
tions of moisture, partition out the soil and its vegetable 
growth into three well-marked divisions. 1. There are 
countries which are almost entirely devoid of vegetation, 
2. Other extensive regions are more or fess covered with 
herbage, or produce scattered bushea and stunted woody 

ta, but are destitute of proper forests. 3. A third 
‘iption of territory is, in ite natural state, clothed with 
continuous woods. This state of things is likewise repre- 
sented on the map, not merely from its connexion with yum 
ical botany, but se « point eminently illustrative of the 

and present cuudition of the human family. 

Art indeed cuta down the forest, and encroaches slightly 
on the barren territory; but yet the abure three natural 
divisions will very nearly correspond with desert, pastoral, 
and agricultural countries. It is a mistake to suppow, with 
many, that pastoral or nomadic life ia a stage in the pro 
Kressive improvement of society. The condition is insert 
upon the face of nature; and widely-ertended regions 
minister to the wants of man, where nevertheless cultivation 
is impossible. 





co of man in this terrrstrial void is often solely 
Acpendent on the milk of the camel. Next follows om the 
north and east, a pastoral region of still greater extent; 
where the face of nature is somewhat softened, su that the 
hur and. bullock can obtain sustenance ; snd henee the 
development of the Tartar or Scythian tribe. Cuntinue the 
survey on the map towards the borders of the continent, acl 
there will not, I apprebend, be auy difficulty in distinguishing 
te principal sata of population and notional poser. 
In proceeding to the consideration of races, I 
on partly ical, and shsil 
refer to aoveral such miscellaneous observations 


E 
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CHAPTER II. 
TBE MONGOLIAN RACE 


1 wava thought to distinguish in the Mongolian race 
physical traits and a atric of feature, at variance in some 
Feapecte with thw of the resnining eric of races 

Ine of these peculiarities consiste in the oceurrcnce of 
8 feminine sspect in both sesce. In the absence of any 
striking difference in stature or dress, 1 have often eorm the 
styangur at a loss to distinguish men from wien; a diffi- 
culty not depending altogether on the absence of 3 beard, 
and which, oo Gir.ap iny clmervation’ extras, does oot take 

in 
Tho well-characteriaed Mougolian bead is les compresecd 
at the aides than is the head in the other races, so that 
by viewed in front, it presente a more rounded contour. 

The forehead recedes; but iu continuation of s general 
curve from the chin upwards; and it frequently happens 
that the goso is likewise arched. The latter withal is hos 
pacesiemet Sia fa the Wake Poee, Sd the Pe me vee: 


‘hat 

‘The complesion ia always sufficiently light to show a 
flush, and in the far North, it sometimes becomes dveided|y 
florid. "This ia aid to bo the case with the cvant-tribes of 
Northwest Ameries; and indeed 1 hare scen aroong them 
two fanaice, in all probability of uamized rece, bo from 
dete air cmmplesion might very well bave pamed for 


ane? Mongolian is pre-emineutly = benrdless race, the 
chin often resaiaing smuoth, even to extreme age. 


ance, | have never seen it attain a greater length than tw: 
or three inches, and it was abwaye perfectly straight. The 
hair aloo hes appeared to me more uniformly straight, and 
to have a tendency to grow longer than in the other races; 


3 
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when left to iteclf, I think it will, not unfrequeantly, reach 
the ground. 

As te the “ .” so gmerally spoken of aa cha. 
rmctniain of the Chinese f have found it among them in 


larly refer to West's 

tenn Je on ne by the 
Regions exclusively possrsecd 

Mongolian race; which beaides is diffused thruugh a greater 

variety of climates than any other, and over a far 

area. This comprises about ope half of Avis, and wi 


chile come of Uhrws wander hocards the North, further 
than civilised man has hitherto been sble to folivw, others 
are still the nearest dwellera to the Nouthera Pule. 


Bear. 


In conforming, wherever it is practicable, to the onder of 
the Vogege bee is the first place that Garieapaiaeers 
a stay of sis weeks at Hiv Janciry, incls 





| 
: 
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Mr. Coan, of the Heaiae mussion, once spent some 
months in Soctugas Patagonia, with the tribe bordering 


not 
every fight between tro Daieiduala, unarmed. The statuny 


ee esol They aro all horsemen, but 
ing Ho danoce, cannot the Straite: the Fuegians 
do thie sometimes, ben they are eciacd and redaced to 
lat Areucanians uever cross the Andes into this 
country, neither do the inns viait theirs. A native, 
who wae acquainted with whole of 

who had sequired some words at the settlements on 
Rio N informed Mr. Coan that he onco made the 
ora eats eas ond which his 


‘THE ANTARCTIC OR MAOKLLANIC WATERMEX. 

‘The great chain of the Andes, considered as continuous 
feroughess ell Armerict, termnmsce wih i. 
North and South, in (high broten 
preeenting a labyrinth of ear tnd channels that ats 
room for the derelopment of a maritime population. 
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The Southern Watermen, or the Fuegians, are far Irea 
sdvanced in the art of navigation than their Northern 

Their castes. are amaller, and inferior in con- 

struction. They are not known to venture furth into the 

wen; and oven the Falkland Islands, although so near 

the com, appear to dare remained unvisited by them. 

Somrthing. inteed, should be allowed for the mor 
tempestuous character of the surruunding Southern Ocvan, 

In February, 1830, the Vincennes came to anchor in 

Orange ‘Harbour ; and on the day of our arrival, » mali 


canoe made its a] . coming frum the direction of 
the ialet af Cape which was nearly in sight. 1 was 
on share at the time ¢ Sead befory 1 tout teach the ship's 


side, the canoe departed, without giving me » distinct view 
of the occupants, uring the uine following days, that 
elapeed before the sailing of the Helief, no other natives 
made their appearance ; and nutwithetanding I landed at 
Sieent’ poe almost every day” unl exvetled np walls 
na far as six miles inland, the ‘hole country appeared to 
be a solitude. 

men, however, in following the coast, I would come 
upon a deserted hut ; scarcely distinguishable in the midst 
of the rank growth of herbaewous yas and always 
situated immediately in the rear of the In shape it 
was hemispherical, having the apex unfinished fur the 
jeenane of smoke; and it seemed to be the work of buts 
few hoare with the unsesisted Lands. A hunp of mussels 
and limpets uniformly encumbered the entrance, and indi- 


tated the chief suppurt of the proprietors, A foutpath 
was in general ke, nut leading inland, but vuly to she 
water's and in a single instance a weed 


rtieds Seiue that had ‘bees unintcutinaly transported 
= its native soil. pimen wee, the only change man hed 
wrought the face uf nature. 

Pe ree aie vie Pascoe tei’ fos 00 precious in 
this chilly and humid climate, J am uninformed; but the 
Procese would seem to be difficult, si are careful 
rays to take a supply in their cauoce. At fret it 

varprising circumstance, thst living where anow ts tA 
satngont ad o ew the Antarctic circle, theee le 
be entirely destitute of chthing! And no 
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disclosed the sheence of the severe winters of the 


‘ther the of the, Boi, the vations made aie 


appearance more ; and from oral deecriptions, 
the drawi of ibe sctata, J was enabled to sstiafy 
tayeelf of the physical identity with our Northern abori- 
ginale, 1 was, however, pesticulasly struck with the follow- 
ing testimony, obtained after 

the tribes of the Pacific and $ 








veeentially tho same sort of people.” 

A the few articles manufactured by the Fuogians of 
Orange Harbour, we ubscrved that the stringe are exclusively 
of antwal fibre, and that the weapons consist only of slings 
and spears ; the iatter used aj ntly not for the purposes 
of war, but for procuring and 
Speatehoads ane lone atthe sled bone ef none inane 
anizoal; ond in uhape and mode of attachment, they present 

an obvious to the bone-puinted arrows and malmon- 
spears Tn gereed art America. A further unexpected any 

in the ahape of the paddies ; the Fuegians 
wing ‘the blade even narrower than do the Northwestern 


"ifhs Reliet, previous to my going on board. had touched 
at Goon-succkss Bar, at the rastern extremity of Terra del 
Fuego. And the “superior stature and condition” of the 
natives seen at that place, indured Witnesers to 
that they belonged ta a different from the fre. 
quenting Harbour. Indeed the possession of hows. 
aud arrow, ‘the wearing of the skins of land quadrupeda, 

« bunting tribe; or, at kcast, Tas worn pore 
Eyeing cote procs of Se” Tey were perbape 
‘spocimen of the tribes which fr ae 
Interior of the main island of Term 


i 
Q 
i 
. 
i 
7 
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cunt. 


The White race is evidently far in the ascendancy in 
Northern Chili; and J looked for some time among tho 
population of Valparniso and Santiagy, befory ¥ could div 
tinguish traces of the sboriginsl stock. It was novel and 
interesting to perceive one physical race thus quictly giving 
place to another, without outrage or uppreasion. 

Mixed blood cannot, however, be called rare in Northern 
(a aes the foot ‘of the Anu, Grad whole familie 
u to be purely aboriginal; though in thei 
housa, customs, and taode of living, they did not differ 
from the other inbabitanta of the countey. {t aiterwands 
beraine evident, that the semi-civilisation of sncient Peru 
had aboriginally extended its influence over Northera Chili. 


PERU. 


In Peru, on the other hand, | found » prepomlerance of 
iginal blood, tally at a distance from Lima, and on 
Spprosching the Andes; yet neitber singly nor collecti 
did the original stock appear to hare much political weight, 
or to have taken any very prominent part im thy recent 
history of the country. “Certain peculiar custome have 
‘universally prevsiled; but. othereie, uo obvious 
trace reensine of the institutions uf the [ocas, even in the 
dimricte where their language continses to be spoken. 
By an exception to the usual tendency of Earopesa eivili- 
sation, there are grounds for questioning whether Peru has 
altogether gained by the change. Personal security certainly 


aval puna;” an affection accompanied with " 
, and vomiting, in some rexpects to aea-ticky 
ea arit Wagh  cocepeny t leth ntaelntion vetoes 

ile aucending on foot to the mine of Alpamarca, we 
remarked the frequent necessity of resting, for the sake of 
taking bresth. cause did not ecem diBeult of expla- 
nation; for, at the elevation of fifteen thousand feet, the 

wv had lost one balf of ite density, so that we wen: 
obliged to double the number of our inspirations, to procur: 


“ew ren years does not relieve thia 
shortness of breath, and y of long-continuad mus 
cular exertion, and that the inale on the spot 
suffer with ‘ have, however, been 
asaured . Quimby, who has travelled much the 
‘Andes, that ible to enlargement off the 


Coca (which oonsists of the learee of the Erythrozylon 
suited with lime) formed the resource and ion. of 

miners of Alpamarca: ite use, in preference to 
tobacco, had extended to Ruropean residents. I was here 
firet struck with the superior powers of endurance of the 
aboriginal American ; an important item, as it bas appeared 
fo me, in the profitable working of the South American 


mines. I did not learn the footing on which the 
sboriginals are employed in but I wae assured that 
“they are rarely alates.” 

I Visited. also wevoral abendoard Inca villages in the 
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vicinity of Lima; Sith EcnICAMsG, which appear 
hy. ees capital of the district." The 


seeded rariety of Z nate of woven cloth, 
all aE ra of he etn bp scaled and even of 
different colours, phisiccaeh blue was distinguishable ; 


Feh-neta, wleo of cotton, ad made after the usual method, 
which is common alike to Europeans, Polynesians, and Fee- 
fms and = nestly-made sling, which wae the nly om 
implement of war, though probably = Cs) 
7 it bas already been observed, are used by 
the Furgians, bi ut not, that iv am aware of, by uur Nortl 
American tribes, 
nn = hatchet similar to those found in the United 
among the antiquities of Peru, a rireumstance 
na poopie srqunineed with the use of inetale, 
though wo may note the posibility of their belunging to 
the anterior period of Peruvian history 
‘A head-dreas, stated to have belonged to Atahualpa, the 
last of the Incas,"" hae recently been sent to Washington ; 
and it is bere mentioned on account of the analogy, in the 
atyle of ornament, to the bands of Deutalium shells of 
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been shoriginally conveyed beyond the wostern extreme of 
New Guinea Batending now theee limita, 20 92 to include 
Auto, oo | sas oy bw sraty Snel the pation sf 
the globe w' inhabitanta were found by Earopeans to 
ihren hether precious anywhere 
I do not know w tous stonen were 
prised in sboriginal America, but they sre smong the 
articles which travelled furthest during carly period of 
commercial intercourse; and, by tracing them to their acveral 
localities, additional light may be thrown un certain 
portions of himtory. 
‘THK NORTHWESTERN OR ALEUTIAN WATERMEN. 


In 1861, an the Vincennes spprosched the entrance of 
the Straits’of De Fuon, « prod deal of interest waa excited 
hy the co of a canor. As it drew near, 9 report 
road “that there were White men on board’ and indeed, 
cr having deen for two years accustomed to the personal 
ee_of the Palynemsns, we all noticed the superior 
iahinean of complexion, together with the greater length of 
hair, The novelty of hats nest engaged attention; and 
it was thetr conical shape, combined with the short 
stout person, aud the general atyle of dream, that brought to 
mind representations of Siberian tribes. The fashion, 
however, of the conical hat, extends further than the 
oppowite coast uf Avis; and ye subsequently had occasion 
to notice it in various parte of the East Indies. 

After the soft languagrs and rapid counciation of the 
islanders, the Chinooks presented a singular contrast in the 
eluw, deliberate manner in which they seemed to choke aut 
their words; giving utterance lo svunds, some of which 
could wcareciy: be represented br combinations of known 
letters, Their deportment was hardly lees unlike; espe- 
cially in the absence of a salutation, and of al) signa of 
apprubstion at anything they saw. As we proceeded up the 
Straita, canoce frequently came round, bringing, as sabe 
quently, an sbandant supply of fish. Sometimes the oecn- 
pants scomed to be attracted by curiosity; but they were 
always cager to traffic away the various srticles in their 

ion, although to our eye the result seemed increased. 
impoverishment. 
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‘The Vinceunes anchored in Discovery Harbour; and 
shortly afterwardia, 1 went on shore. Unlike the state of 
things in Terra paths were seen leading in 
a rims aad I mea ont ween fee tae lk at 
sensations, on my first interview in the forest with the 
aboriginal . On returning to the strand, 1 
obeerved that = party bringing rails and mats in their 
canocs bad vatablished a temporary encam| it. Indewd 
the whole details of aboriginal life contributed to render 
thie day memorable. Scarcely two centuries ago, our New 
England shores presented only scenes like that before me; 
and what was to be the result of the lapse of the thint ? 

As the Vinccanes proceeded to the head of Navigation 
Bay, | landed at various pointe, and bad other interviews 
with thee maritime pro Unr thing about them wor 
very utriking; the air of quietness that attached to their 

renidencee and all their mutrments, ‘They appeared t 
live, ag it were, on @ good understamling with the birds and 
beneta, ur ae if forming part and parcel of the surrounding 
animal creation; & point in cormspondence with an iden 
previvunly entertained, that the M orygotian has preuliar 
qualifications for melaiming, of redunng animale to 

wneatic atate. 

‘The want of personal cleanliness, usual with the North 
American tribes. was sufficiently obviows. It is true, the 
lighter conplesion shows dirt more cunspicuoualy than dors 
that of the Volynesian; and in » chilly climate, it i nt 
strange that eca-bathing should be arsided.  Veindovi, our 
Peejee captive, afler gutting over his actonishnent at the 
sight of vo much bund, imbibed a profound comtemy fa 
the Chinooks; though on une vevasion be condescen 
initiate woe of them into the art of wang termilion. 

Un oug retum te the vicinity of Decaere Harbour, f 
was fortunste vnough to fall in with one of the permanent 
Mocksded villages. I¢ was built sn a comecaled rituation, 
om the bank of a small stream of frrah water, that afforded 
acerss by cance; and it wae not far from the anel at 
Dungeness. It appeared to br thy proper home of all the 
‘tustives we bad seen within many milcs; amounting, perhaps, 
to ae many ne three hundred persons. 

In owe of the houses I witnesecd the remarkable trest- 


~ 
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ment to which the Chinook infants are subj ; being 

confined to « wooden with a tightly ben 
cover the farebead and eyes, so that it ia alike im 

wible for them to sce or to more: and I further 

thet when the child is suspended ing to usage, ite 


could make out, in an ith » Northern tribe. 
The Vincennes tou at Crassrr, just witbin the 
entrance of the Straita, and where the capture of whales is 
chiefly carried on. The natives bere were mote numerous, 
sore insvlent, and had acquired s greater number of Faglish 
words than thosc living further up the Straits. Several had 
2 ring through the septum ofthe nose; others had trinkets 


in the care; and again, had the face fancifully 
marked with lines of soot, somewhat after the pattern of 
New Zealand i Arrows were kept in flat wooden 


one 
All the natives inhabiting the southern shore of 
ing the tide-waters of the Columbia, may be 





other arte and customs from California) 
wooden bucket of the Straits. 

‘The Chinook canoes wern dixtinguishable, in the distance, 
frum the Polynesian, by the oblique position in which the 
paddle is held; the end morvover, in making @ swoup, being 
elevated above the arin horizon, On two occas 
‘we were eurprised approsch of a canoo larger 
usual, some of the men standing and flourishing thoir 
paddles, and all singing in chorus, in a loud clear voice ; 
these canoes were found to contain principal men or chivfa, 
Sails were very rarely seen; and one of matting, which wo 
procured, has been to be of the “ Russian 
Pattern :”' wo that there is room for doubt, whether the usr 
of sails is aboriginal in this part uf America. Tho Chinook 
canoes are of wood and frum a singlo trunk, and their 
construction has been much admired. ae rene 
they ere excavated, or the split boards for the housow 
procured, we did not ascerrain. We saw no efune hetohots 
An Oregon. 
The Chinook household mats, like the Californian, sre 


ng 
Wo observed tall masta set up in particular situations, “to 
intoroept, by moans of connecting neta, the flight of water 
A . 


of novsing sturgem. at surprising was rey ly 
spoken of; together with a method of capturing the whale, 
an exploit never dreamed of the 


caterprise. 

i of ornamental carving in mone, ebrouted. 

‘iy tao Claneab Lave Lncoms re oto ‘Those 

now obtained, late ele than the oorel ubjets 

introduced Buropesn intercourse ; original 
base been abandoned. i 
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remind us that genius is not the exclusive offspring of 


civilisation. 

Chinook skulls are well known in museums, from the 
comarkable ty of being artificially fattened. Thu 
we accom| doring infancy by the wtrange treatment 
already noticed. Children, in cunsequenor, soturtimes pres 

a very remarkable sppearance;* but sa they grow 
ip the cranium tends to resume its natural shapr, #0 that 
the majority of grown persous hanily nusnifest the esimtenco 
of the practice. One effect, however, avemed to be pormay 
nently distinguishable, in the unusual breadth of face. 

The personal apy of the Chinooks diflra xo much 
from ‘tet of the - hortoed tribes of the United States, that 
‘twas difficult at tint to reenygniee the affinity. Taking 
them collectively, they are even inferior in etature tw the 
tribes of Interior Oregun; the general form is shorter and 
thore aquat, and the Gace is rounder and broader when viewd 
an front. Instances vecurred of a Gacueas of complexion, 
whieh P have not seen in other parte of aboriginal Ames 
and in young ebildren, the colar waa wea not strikingly 
deeper than among Europeans, The ublique exe 3 have 
sarvely nuticed in other parte ul Amenca ; or wiuch frequent 
dificulty in dimingwahing men frou wemen, whether in 
youth of age, The arched gum was, lunerer, tery 
Jent among the Chinooks, The beapl was uot) alwaye 
abaulutely wanting, but it occasmnaily attained the length 
uf ap ioch of more. One man bad both beard and whiskers 
quite thin, but full teu inches long: and mn other mapevts 
he much resembled some reprrsentations {hace wen of the 
Fequimeux. The portraits in the fourth and fitth 
of the Narrative (the Tatouche chief, Ranues, and 
give a very good ides of the vsusl appearence of the 
Uhinooks, 

S-enista among the Chinvoks, thuugh, frum all 
accounts, in a somewhat miler form than among ther 
Northern neighbours. [t was reported, whether ou muffi- 
vit authority 1 wae unahi- tw necerian, “that the 
sleseendants of slaves obtain freedom at the expiration of 
three centuries, and that they have the meane of keeping 

















‘ieee poem ee een ofS: Moped, oa be ame 
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of 

ra Rolle Cor hier odie sai omnes 
posi} position which ma ppt 
Frepocte ns tbe natu! point of influs; but ov tbi 
Mr. Hale's ethnogrephical map, considered in reference to 


Le 


among the accompanying Chinooks ; but the operations of 
the survey were interrupted, without the opportunity of an 
interview. Some No masks were procured through » 
different source; and they are ornamented with pieces of 
the Halyotis shell, which is likewise a favourite article with 
the coast tribes of California. 

Such ix the superior mildnesa of the winter in this regiun, 
that tho H. B. Company's steamboat runs through the inland 
channels as far aa latitude O8° N., throughout the year. 
Some marvellous accounta were related to us of the mor 
Nogtaxay tains; of “their unwillingness tu admit any 
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Chinooks are not altogether unaware of the threatening 
tore, and on one occasion they gave us to understand that 
“we had no business there: the land belonged to them.” 
In docilit: the ore ok North weet, Menericn'aty soe Ss/be 
compared with tl Iynesians ; and they are regarded by 
traders as the “most dangerous people in the Pacific, after 
the Feejecans,”* 
INTERIOR ORECON. 


Preparations for a journey into the Interior having been 
completed, our party, under the charge of Lieutenant 
Johnson, lef the head of Puget Hound, on the 20th of May, 
Atl. The ustives seketed to accompany ua, chiefly 
belonged to the Nisgrantr tribe, s won of which wan 
cpcamped in the neighbourhood of the furt ; and we obtained 
the assistance of two Canadian interpreters. 

Even among the Chinooks 1 had observed individuala 
who were not readily distinguishable from the sboriginals of 
the United Ntates ; but now such instances occurred more 
frequently, aud U remarked taller farms, and, independent of 
the abuence of artificial pressurs, a more “ hard-foatured” 
countenance. Indeed, { could not make out any. physics \ysical 
difference from our Eastern tribes, except in the 1 ity 
of stature, everywhere observable in Oregon. 

‘The country near the coast was int rd with Arwery 
yrairies, and afforded some game, chirfly dece : but aa we 
approsched the mountains, the woods break continuous. 
Tn all this distance we saw no villages, and but threo or 
four habitations; and three. wth one caevption, speared to 

in wit 





ium. 
followed bad been but once previs 
apoio See 
Spowy Henge, which at « point abuut twenty miles sorth of 
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‘Mount Rainier, seems practicable for horses during four or 
five montha of the year; and indeed the chief obstacle 
etises from spruces, that prevent the snow fron 
settling around them ins solid mans, Toe pamage wae 
accomplished by transferring the luggage from the horeee to 
the natives, an extra mumber having been en) for this 
purpose, It did net to hase been remm at the 
time, that there were ulatca in the party; and I afterwards 
had nome reasan to suspect that one man had been over- 
1 Howerer, they get through wonderfully well, and 
were admitted by general consent to have eurpansed the 
Polynesians, The aode of carrying burdens was the same 
wo general in America, by meaus of s strap around the 
forvhead. 

Mort of the horses erentually got through in rafety, But 
in the mean time Lachemere, a native, wan sent forwards to 
find 8 chief, who rewided at nome distance below ; and from 
whom we proposed to purchase additional horses. Lachemere, 
although, according to bie own sccount, in part Wallawalla, 
considered himeelf as belonging to the Nisqually tribe. He 
bore a high character among the residents; and he accum- 
panied us through the whole of our journey ; and proved. 
with Pierre Charles, the Canadian, the main reliance of 
our party, 

We now proceeded along the bank of the Serres, and 
after two dayu fell in with the chief we were in search of, 
who awaited our approach, He was neated under a tree, in 
a pleasant ‘open ground, where seme heres wen 
Araning; and he reerived us with all the state and dignity 
striated to the fone Benita of New Engtand. Hix 
features were aborigi srongis Pronounced 
and in fact were not unlike the paket jacket, the 
L in chief. He inquired. ~ who was the jest man," 
cut Weder or the principal of the Hudson Hay Company’: 
and he said. that “his ‘was good, and that his people 
did not kill anybody." Qn mentioning s theft committed 
by one of our natives then present, be st first sasamed a 
werens Jouk, but afterwards said. ~thet as he belonged to 
another tribe, he could de nothing with him.” He traced 
on the aand a map of the country #] which we were to 
pam: and he gare us ews from Wallawalls, of the death of 





Having procured two or three additional horses, we left 
the Spipra; and turning northward, proceeded over » high 
volling country, arid and barren, and fur the most rt 
deatatute of trees. Un the first elevated ground we fell in 
with an encempment af about fifty natives, chie#y women 
aad children, engaged in procuring and drying bieruit- 
root ; which wae found to be a tolerable eubstitute for bread. 

Um the following day, we lnoked down into a broad 
wabey, which proved to be that of the Urrws Yanima. tu 
dewending, we were met by some men on horseback, anit 
we here experienced the inconvenience of = multiplicity 
lancuages. A native had joined ua on the Spipen: but 


these pet only through a third language, known to 
ome of the ite party. Thin wan then translated te 
Lachemere, by him, through the traders’ jargun, ta the 
Canadians; and as the latter spoke only Canadian French, 
the substance finally reached the Knglieh through the 
inedium of five interpreters! Our new fnends conduction} 
bs to a considerable encampment be Pera see ies ree 
we procured an acecptable supply mn. » pride 
the village was ap sbonginal belle, and we were permitted & 
sight of berself and finery: ber dress wae of buckskin, and 
entirely resembled the Oregun female dress figured in the 
fourth volume of the Narrative. There erre no capors ; 
und, as the stream was much swollen, recourme was had to 
our portable balsas: and, in the midat of oar fone, wt 
ingenious att at theft failed of succem. At thin place 
we firm met with watertight baskets. 





‘We had been led to “oppreasive heat in the 
interior plains,” but on the following morning, June Srd, we 
were surprised with « fall of af now. Teeving the 
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Ge he morning of the Wh. we ence: reached the o eastern 


eed ebialaed-= |Gatete “vies, of the Columbia 
River, or rather of ita i fos we cond aid ly ote an 
enormous trench, the lower country. 
Indeed, the Columbia and its main croryhere 
sunk from one to two thousand feet bel the gener le 


Continuing the descent, we arrived in the afternoon at 
the margin of the river, 2 littl below the mouth of tho 
Prscous. The junction of this large stream had given rise 


to an unusual circumstance, 8 spot of that edmatied 
of cultivation. A portion of it was ak eles 
but wo bunted grouse for some time around 11 
before the cabins of the 


remarking Proprietors. 

Fur two days we proceeded slong the western bank of the 
Columbia; havi delayed in the firet place by bed 
Piscous, Waiting for ‘@ canoe; and some twenty vee 
fasted stream required tho Pore careers: A ile 

some natives were hen engaged in 
ti le ae Brechecre aberred (ae ode of 
Air differed peg ean the seared 
vee being marked by = stones 
Upright poet os ita bree tat to eros the main 
Cenbe and these natives having becume dissatisfied, 
from sume unknown cause, the chief saying “his heart was 
bad," were unwilling to end us a canoe, until thes unex. 
petedly frend ue. tedepre dens of Chest, income! measure) 
the of One of our Canadians lost bis 
gun al it appeared sete oo bee been ees 
without leave, as sobeae ir, at a "a it 
was considered ways 

On the 7th, we left the vrer and ascended to tbe pain 
above; where we passed » night without water, ex 
litle wo bad brought with us and almost without 
‘The country was more level than that weet of the Columbia, 
and somewhat green and ised, bet for the scarcity of 

‘water, socmed well for pasturage. 
On the 6th, we arrived st prugeoney where we found 


two White ‘Canadians, and the ppm pom 
ofa troding pay numereas baltbeseder and 
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ment of nstives outside the stockade. Three or four 
*bateeus,” of similar construction to our river-boats of 


th Canadiana, it appears, 
are exclusively sed in navigating, the Columita; for 


the knowledge the ustives have Fiver is local, extend 
ing ont to particular sections. 
es hares 8 large tributary 


wt enters the Columbia at 1 obsorved & 





by means of heated 

Pye reacdont a dy crtroes the Bot and thea resseended 
to the grassy plain. Saline efflorescences wore occasionally 
mixed with the evil, yet were not found to affoct sensibly 
the water of the dintrict. This was especially remarkable in 
the bottom of the “Grande Coulée,” where were ponds or 
small lakes without outlets, 

‘We sumetimes gut a view of distant hilla in the North, 
on the burders of the country, which is here called New 
Cataponta. We were told that these saline efflorescences 
extend into New Caledonia; and reference was alev mado 
ta sudden variations in the weather in thet country, “the 
ground being onc day covered with « foot of snuw, while on 
the following the green grass would be visible.” ft ia an 
elevated region, shut ont frum the coast by the Snowy 
Kange of mountains ; and, from a bor of minerals which was 
shawn me at Okonagan, ite geological structure appears to 
be Primitive or Granitic.® 

We ssw no natives until we reached the mouth of the 
Spokane ; and indeed, throughout our whole journey, natitow 
were only met with where I have specified; & circumstance 
that will ‘convey an idea of the scarcity of inhabitants in 
Taterior Oregon. 

Scattered pines make their appearance along the Columbia 

* The Tamsats, jabsbiting the serthors part of Now Colodow, au dio- 
vageabed smeng American tribes by the remarkable parsliarity of bersiog 
‘thew dred. This fe certainly on eorspacied tember tor » Hlades cwstom , 
ond it may ba worth inquiry, whether sey eonarzion esa be sotubllshed 
‘Sooegh te Mbectan othe 
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low down as the point where we first loft the river; but, 
after crossing the 1 found tbem more sbundant, 
and sot coufined to immediate banks; presenting, with 
pee) postal the woods, raters lodge 
to Aostralian . A a 

was ween on the margin of the Columbia; snd as we 
spproached CoLvitz, two natives called to us from the 
opposite bank. Colville is almost a village, coutsining an 
outside row of buildings for the accommodation of the 
‘Whites and half-breods in the service of the Company ; 
while the peculiar local circumstances at the head of the 
“ Kettle Falls” permit the establishment of a farm. Our 
horves having heen brought up among the aboriginals, were 
quite unused to these signs of civiliastion. 

‘We remained thrve days at the fort. and then proceeded 
south about sixty miles, to Chimikaine, the recent establish- 
ment of Meears, Eels and Walker, of the American Mission. 
At point about half-way we found an encampment of 
natives; where a woman, in place of the Chinook plan of 

dun, was mwinging ber child irom wide to vide; and 
whern we saw warupum made of bird hones, and some tons 
of “kamas root,” stored in sacks neatly wade of matting. 
An this district, the natives “cut down the pines for the 
sake of the bisck lichen (Alectoriat) which grows upon 
them, and which ia made into bread. or mixed with kaman 
in « sort of pudding.” 

‘Tho Minsionarirs stated, that the “sinter here began 
about the Ist of November, and lasted till the middle of 
March; and that there was frost on the preceding 4th of’ 
June. But flowers, notwithstanding, were to be found in 
‘the middle of February.” 

A fine-looking old chief, well known from by dn saa 
character, and bis having teen a great fr to the 
Whites, joined our party at this place. He belonged to the 
tribe called Puxprazr by the Canadians, which inhabit a 
district to the eastward. 

On the 21st of June, we again eet out and, after proceed. 
ing about ten miles, we recroseed the Sprocaxs by means of 
a canoe left for the contenicnce me Sestclers, This reer, 

rs out the greater ite course, ly 

Ineer mith the Boundary of the epee country.” To te 
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eastward of the Bpokane, the surface is more broken and 
hilly, with rocks and scattered trees; = portion of territury 
sonctimes called the “Blue Mountains.” On the other 
hand, the plain intervening between the Spokane and the 
juoction of the two branches of the Columbia is so mono- 
‘Tonour, that “s native guide has hitherto been found always 
Devessary in crossing it.” 

Our course was now parallel with the river; and on the 
second day we came upon a lane cocampment, containing 
about twenty lodges, and pertaps three hundred natives, 
They were cngugrd in procuring kamas, while numbers ut 
horses were feeding arvund. Some of the fodgea were, as 
usual, of mata: and to my surprise, [enw also buffalo robes, 
and conical skin-lodger, ke thom used oa the Missouri, 
This place, however, is not within the range af the buffalo, 
although epparently well adapted for them; aud but “a 
single inetance was un revard of a stray animal having been 
men in the vicinity of Colle Ever xine lvaving the 
Snowy Mountains we had heard of natives being absent 
buffalo country," but we now for the first time maw 
eridence of these visite. 

From some unexplained cause, game ix alinont wanting in 
Interior Oregon; and in the evurw: of a journey of eight 
hundred miles, the only large quadruped we saw wan a 
wlitary wolf.” Antelupes, huwerer, are cecanionally pro 
cura by the natives, Notwithstanding, therfore, the 
© moccamn ” and original * buckskin pantaloon,”’ the Oregon 
natives hardly merit the nanw of hunting tribes; neither, 
indeed, can they strictly be termed wandrrer. Nalmou 
forms their principal resourve, ched out with kanae and 
other roots, so that a certain round becomes necessary in 
procuring subsistence ; but a tribe shways occupies the same 
station at the same season of the year. Mince the introduc. 
tion of horses (derived from the Spaniards of New Mesico), 

has in some degree influenced the selection. 

A balf-breed was living a2 3 ~ free trapper” with the band 
i question ; the first instance of the kind bates met with. 

le stated, that “the iy had come from yy 
of the Spokane Bets lsc, that beaver were Peewerly 















© Show the Echaoyraphy of the Expedition. 
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ee ee by the natives 
ot eta 5 ing to the i juction er 


ownepuhi 

and valuable property might be expected, in the sbeence of 

law, to give rise to finn cing but, whatever may 

be the case in dealings with strangers, no difficuity, 1 am 

ssaured, “hax ever becn known to arise among the natives 
ven." 


themaclres. 

On the following day we passed similar though smaller 
encampment, but, beg desirous of avoiding unnecessary 
trouble, we did not visit it. Further on, we met « party in 
motion, with all their horses and other property. Infanta 
on the board were nus; to the flanks of the homes, » 
proctice said to be “derived from the eastern side of the 
mountains; and the | lee were disposed in such 
8 manner that one end was trailing on the ground, 
Reveral of the hora« were spotted black and white, such 
being favourites with the O1 natives. 

On the 25th, we arrived at Larwas, the mission establish- 
ment of Mr. Spalding, situated on the Kooskoosky River. 
‘This was the first stream flowing into the Western Occan, 
reached by Lewis and Clarke; and “the tradition of that 
eapedition still remains among the nation at murprice at 
a rwonal of the newcomers, at the sight 
of rong beara Neverthe, it was mi that“ 

difference of race, as is recogni 
ever enters into the heeds of the natives.” Several ladies 
of the American mission had travelled by land from the 
United Sater; and they were, I think, the fint White 
fernalce ecen in Oregon. 

In the mission-house we had a meeting of natives, to 
whom some of the principal crents of our Voyage were nar 
rated; and with the aid of « map, they entirely to 
cotuprchanrd the coures, As sons akedow of gurcrnwental 
Protection might be useful to residents in this remote 
quarter, the occasion of our visit was stated in these words : 
“our great father had seut cut his ships to look after hia 
children in all parts of the world.” In return, they ue 
some specimens of native eloquence, which however did not 
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come up to our anticipations; the burden of their story 
Seemed bo de, that “they were themecires a miserable 
people." No oct canbe reganied ss stopy er eafe in the 
“Indian country ;” tha bp artigitiataa abe ‘itieus idea, a 
member of the Hudson Bay Company been reeently 
sesascinated. — 

Mr. & bad nest cattle and sheep, which thrive 
remark: 





also a mill and a plot of ground cultivated 
by irrigation, a novel iden to the farmer from the Cnited 
Staten, A Geld of wheat looked remarkably well, as also 
tarivus garden vegetables ; and maize succerds bere, anil 
even it is said at Colville, altho it had hitherto failed on 
the coast. Many of the natives followed Mr. Npalding's 
caample, and he gare them the ere generally of being 
“an exceediagly iadustrions Here was abundant 

ences eee any needed Gat! tho North Arrie tnbre 
are in nowine averse to the arte of civilisation, or devoid in 
any respect of the common attributes of humanity 

Plantations of the natives, situated in » oral interal 
rales, were visited on the following mornin (oo than 
hed ‘adopted entirely the customs of the Whites, having 
built hinmelf a comfortable log-house, while bis wife, au 
interesting-louking woman, was neatly attired in the 
bat fashion. The little valley seemed, in fact, an 

ly paradise, which I could not quit without mingivings 
on oe the future. 

After proceeding sbout fifteen miles, we arrived at the 
forks, having passed on the way not lease than o thousand 
horses dixtnibuted user the euutry in scattered bands, whila 
others were bere underguing the procvss of furniehing hair 
for halters. The natives, to the number of mume forty 
families, were congregated in a single circular buil 
formed of rails; and, after some delay, they furnished us 
‘with canoes, b: the aid of which we crossed the Shoshonec, 
or sont braoch of the Coluabis, A similar 

to the last was aren a few miles below on the 
spre hak but our path sven diverged frum tho vicinity 


‘On the third day, we reached the waters of the Waita- 
watts River at a place where we found 1 think one or 
‘more native habitations, aod in the evening wo arrived at 
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the Fort, which is situated a few miles below the junction 
of the two branches of the Culumbia. Various gomas wero 
te eaual going on outside, some requiring requiring skill and agility, 

t all apparently yambling for their foundation, and 
this seemn to be the “faniness af * with the natives, 
when they are encamped around the fei 

We usw bere a waggon the first that had been driven all 
the way from Mimouri, and during our three days’ stay, 
a White man in the service of the Company arrived from 
the “Snake Count: We alno received « visit from 
Mr, Gray and Dr. Whitman, from the American Minion 
Station, which waa sercral miles distant. 

The multi ry of languages in Oregon, is even greater 
than in the Br Ps cad orth Amecien, and is clearly 
indopendent uf peace In this respect a striking 
conteat is presented with Polynesia, where, in spite of the 
geographical isolativa, a ximilarity of language prevails over 
a wider space than in any other part of the globe, 

Tho diversity of languages in America ia a scrious obstacle 
to Miesionary operations, and 1 hare sometimes thought it 
may have had a very important bearing ya the destiny of 
uur aboriginal tribes. When, tov, it is considered that the 
profeeand interpecters seldom acquire a correct knowledge uf 
these languages, it may be questioned whether the peuple 
Abemecives have hitherto been furly rached ¢ 

On the 4th of July, we proceeded on our journey, and 
emesing the main Coluinbia, we agein entered tbe valley of 
the Yakima. On the following day we crossed thie river 
with the aid of a canoe, at the residence of a mogle family. 
A small canopy, hardly sutticieot to ubelter sheep, was 
found to contain four generations of human beings, seated 
in the posture which takes up the least possible room. 
They bad just retumed frum procuring their day's eub- 
reget gictaoremminda tracts ie adpchae aud 
the insight into aboriginal was by po means 

sewing. Nevertheleen the attentions beeiowed on tbe 
eldest of the party abowed an interesting trait in Uhe mative 
character, in strung contrast with the conduct of the 
newians, 1 a the eldest alone had 
cartilage of the nove pierced. 

‘The country, as throughout a great part of the loteriar, 
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did not appear to become green at any season of the year, 
Dut presented » hoary aspect, chiefly from the prevalence of 
Artemisins, The river was observed to pasa the minor 
transverse ridges, tery much 1 the Potomac and Susque- 
hanna do the different ranges of the Alleghanies; and it 
pretty uniformly receives a tributary just prior to entering 
the gaps. On the 7th, we arrived ‘at the forks, wher the 
Yakima seemed to be fordable at this season ; but we did not 
make the attempt, ae we were able to avail ourselves of a 
canoe belonging to a native family 

We now proceeded up the banks of ita tributary, the 
Sprees, the valley gradually narrowing and tho bills begin- 
ning to assume s tint of green, while trees once more made 
their appearance, On the sth, we fell in with our acquaint- 
ance, the chief who formerly sold un bores, and he joined 
our party for the remainder of the journey. Hin“ town" 
conmated of only fise ar six cabins, 0 that hin influence did 
not appear to be widely extended. One of hin sons came on 
horseback fo meet us, and exhibited the ante exuberance of 
apirite we often remark at hone in soung mon whi regard 
themeelven a little elevated by fortune. A few miles above 
we regained our fonner path. 

We had no difficulty in revromsing the mountain ridgv, 
fur the anow was mostly gone from the summit, etporiing 
unexpectedly an undergrowth of buxbes, We were again 
interested in the virtues of the native character, oa the 
vevasion of meeting a party carrying along a dying man. 

‘The streams to the wentward of the ridge having now 
subwided, we got on more rapidly than before, Atwut 
twenty miles from the coast = portion of the Nisgr stir 
tribe hed established themselves for some temporary pur 
pose, AC our last encampment, beforr parting with our 
‘natives, the idea of initiating them in gyinnastie cxerenes 
‘as tomebow taken up, and they entered into the spurt very 
villingly, and with some spint. 

On the 15th, we reached the Fort and rejoined the Vin- 
cranes; previously, however, being somewhat surprised at 
unr borsce going into the salt water to dnink, st » place too 
white sharks, founders, and other marine fish are 
abundantly taken. The cirrumstance, huwever, was put 
regarded a0 unusual by the people ox shore. 
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Bae fe the notes of Mr. Agate and Mr 
i ing particulars respecting ti 
utives oat on the, joarocy Boe the ‘Golumban to Sea 
Francisco in California. 

“ The party left the Willamette ecttlement on the 9th of 

iber, and on the aame day met with some KiicKatats 
from the neighbourhood of Vancouver, who had come’ on 8 
hunting excursion. This tribe is distinguished by having 
the lower part of the septum of the nose cut away. 10th, 
Cromeed a creck, near = large native burial-place, where 
wooden utensils and other articles were deposited. On the 
13th, footetepe of uatives were recn, and also a fish-weir. 

“On the 14th the party fell in with an old Karaerys, whose 
portrait was sketched by Mr. Agate. He wore moccasins, 
an elkeakin dress, a cap of fox-akin with the cars remain. 
ing, and his quiver was of scal-akin. Mr. Agate remarked 
further, that the costume of the Kalapuya women is not 
unlike the Polynesian. For the last four days the prairies 
were found to be stripped of herbage by fires, some still 
burning, that had been kindled, it was said, to facilitate the 
gathering of sun-flower seed." No marke of fire had been 
observed in Interior Oregon. 

“On the 15th the party cromed the Kalapuya or Elk 
Ridge, which is upwards of » thousand feet in elevation, 
and the waters of the Willamette and Umpqua 
Hivera;" and likewise, to all varance, the Kalapuys 
from the Uureva tribe. “16th, Mr. Agate was of 1 
party that visited the Fort. The Canadian in charge waa. 
tn daily expectation of an attack from the natives, partly in 
consequence of # refusal to supply them with ammunition : 
he attributed the hostile disposition of the natives south of 
this place to the circumstance of the snall-pox having been 

identally introduced among them, and he disrouraged any 
attempt to proceed further. 17th, In the mean time the 
casap ae visited, both ov this and on the preending da by 
different natives, who appeared friendly and inoffensive, and 
soon went away. 

“On the 16th, the journey was resumed, and the party 


this wae not permitted. The bark of the Arbutus procera 
appeared to made use of in this quarter for como 
pa not ascertained. 20th. Fell in with four or five 
natives, who xaid that the people on tho Umpqua were 
waiting for Michel's party ( of the HB. Company), 
intending tv attack them. 21nt. Encamped at the foot of 
the Umpqua Hidge, which divides the waters of the Umpqua 
and Rogues rivers. The pars is very ateep and difffcult, 
and is also considered dangerous on account of the bad 

e natives, who, according to repurt, sometimes 
shoot arrows at travellers or their borves, from places of 
concealment. 





“On the 22nd the party crossed the ridge withaut acci- 
dent, and without seving natives, and encamped at ita 
southern base, 23rd. Hested for the day. Thee men of 
the Kramer tribe would have dun without speaking, 
had not our guide addnvaced them. All the natives seen 
ninee leaving the Willamette, have been n squalid miserable 
act of beingn, ahy in approaching white men, 24th, Rew 
sumed the journey ; and, in the course of the day, several 
natives were scen hiding among the trees and bushes, but 
they did not sppear disposed to molest us. 25th. Encampedd 
un the banks of Rogues Kirer. One of the hunters rported 
that, after having billed » deer, he had been shot at with 
artowa, and forced to abandon it. 2ftb. Nome ustives® 
were ween, and also canvea, which were excasated from 
and appeared to be used principally for epearing fish in 

dallow waters, Turner's camp. where a party of 
traders had formerly been defeated, and compelled to retum, 
Human bones were strewed sround. eh. Continuing: 
along the river, natives were bean! shouting on the opposite 
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bank. Ata place where a former had been annoyed, 
several of the company and scoured the bush. 
Some natives at « great distance took shelter bebind s tree, 
and it was evident that the rifle wae much dreaded in this 
vicinity. After leaving the river, three mounted natives 
were sceu making wf at a rapid rate.” The borves had 
doubtless been derived from some treding party, and were 
the only once aren on the route. “ The mistletoe was 
abundant, and in many instances formed the only foliage on 
the trees. 24th. Some natives again were heard shouting. 
Rocamprd at the base of the Shasty or Boundary Ridgr, 
which very nearly coincides with the fortr-seond parallel 
of latitude, or the political boundary between Oregon and 
California.” Another trading party had lwen defeated at 
thia play, and compelled to return. On the following day, 
however, the ridge was cromed without secing uatives:”” 
The further continuation of this journcy will be found 
uuticed in the account of the Californians. 

Jt is known that the Mexican annals derive the origin of 
the Axtecas (the intrusive Mexicans) from the North, in 
the direction of Oregon. ‘The conneaion may not be vaxily 
traced ; but a coincidence has been spoken of, in the occur 
renee of the terminal "tl," 90 characteristic of the Mexican 
language. amoung the Nootka people. J remarked that the 
wane termination was common with the Chinwoks; and 
J heard it even in the Nisqually tribe. The lateral fringe 
ty the trowsers, universal in Oregon, is known to occur 
among the aboriginal Mesicans: with whom, moreover, it is 
aid to subsorve the of an inventury.” The fashion, 
aboriginal with the Orepon females, of wearing the heir in 
two lateral braids, is also widely diffused in Spanish America ; 
and we observed it even in Claili, The use of masks, which 
is also comman to Mesico and the north-west maritime 
tribes, will he adverted to hereafter. And further, a distinct 
curteypondence in stvle of art is traceable between the 
ancient paintings and sculptures of Mexico and Yucatan 
and the carved-stone pipes of North-west America. Another 
fact not irrelevant to point in question, ie the obscrra- 
tion made by the missionarice, that the tribes of Interior 

* See Baad Halls Travel, 
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(Oregon are at this day “all pressing gradually towards the 
Tt was only after Iearing the country that I learned the 


existence af sculptured rocks on the banks of the Columbia. 
Mr. Drayton was unable to femain many moments at the 





spot. and among a considerable variety of fares he obtained 
only a tapid sketch of three of then. The impurtanoy of 
(ey yh re 
i yet g 
AA ZF A 
We 
the subject, however, how aj to me to warrant the 





ev. And it will be obsrered, 


insertion of a copy ain this 4 
the 


that the tigun-s an: suuple, ahd present sot aualogs 
sculptures found on the Orinocs, as given by Humb 





MEXICO. 


Jt_ ia said that the mboriginal stock so preponderates in 
Mosico, that the peuple do not " regand themacltes nation- 
ally ae belonging to the white race.” f hase myself seen 
hut very few Mexicans, and these have been chictly uf pure 
Spanish descent. fn two or three individuale of mised 
Tee, met with in the United Mates, the Mungolian traits 
were sufficiently obvinus. On the other band, a Meuean of 
tome note frum the proviner of Sonure, whem | saw in 
California, wae scarcely disti ble, in hie personal 
appearance, from the pure yy. 1 have, therefore, 
positive evidence uf the aboriginal presence of tao reve 
in Mexicu, though in what propurtions Tau altogether 
uncertain. 

Some travellers is Mexico hare epoken of a “large 
admixture of the Negro race ;" tut ae true negrores are at 
the ame time admitted to be rare, the opinion inay have 









© flew Fabangraghy of the Hspedcuee, p 224. 

% Ua the Lotions of Cries, mention os made of ~ sllsnoon baring apuitiments 
im the pulnce af Meeirroma” This punt mar have some bening on the 
quertaen ot inte , for I have heard of the eecurirace of aftanom io the Maley 
sane, bet met amsag Monguisson. 
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reference to the Malay stock. A distinction m personal 
5 in also said to exiat “ between the inhabitants of 
table-land and those of the low country.” The “ Mexi- 
gan of Mechoncan,” figured by Humboldt, is evidently 
Mongolian, 1 confns, therefore that the distribution given 
on the socom two races in Mexico, in 
tot entirely eeieactory, 


Yucatan, 


Some bas-reliefs from Palenque, in Yucatan, now depo- 
sited in Washington, contain s human profile: and it is 
eminently characteristic of the Mongolian, and seeme deci- 
tive an 10 the physical race of the people who reared thy 
remarkable ancient structures discovered in thet part of 


America, 
NORTH-EAST AMERICA, 


‘The aboriginals of the United States have to 
me in every mepect physical! eotical with their brethren 
west of the Rocky Mountains, They have, however, a 
marked superiority’ of stature ; and they do not in point of 
size, fall below Europeans, 

T have seen examples of the tribes of the Mtwsocat and 
Upper Missinaippi, in the delegations which, from tine to 
time, have visited Washington: as, Menomenicn, Winne- 
Dagoes, Sauks and Foxes, Sioux, Pawnees, Otoes, Miapive, 
and fowas. 1 have buen interested in hearing the Missouri 
drum and flute; and have felt regret that no one shoold 
have turned bis attention to the preservation of the music 
of thie fading people, 1 saw neither musical instruments 
nor dancing among the Oregon tribes; nor anything like 
pottery; much as is used by the aboriginals of our Southern 
Ntates. 

1 have also econ Cress, from the contre of the Continent, 
north of the waters of the Missouri, where the xsine aupe- 
riority of stature appears likewise to prevail. The Upas- 
noxa, or Crows ri the head-waters of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone, are also to be ranked among the Eastern tribes; 
sad. judging from » portrait at Washington, they belong to 

Tece. 
Taverots formed part of the crew of the Hudson's Bay 
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Company's steamboat at Nisqually ; and I saw one of them 
my in building operations near the Fort. J once ala 
met with a man of this tribe. in western New Vork. The 
only Detawage ¥ have cver seen, had been brought up 
among Whites. Tos rsident of Philadelphia, it was almoat 
starting, to bear of this tribe in Oregon joining the Black- 
feet in bustile incursions into that country. 

1 once visited the Natiex tribe, residing within » few 
miles of Boston ; and found them few in number, and much 
intermixed with Negrove. 1 recently fell in with a party of 
Pesosacora, on their return from a visit to Boston, They 
had tents; and the women were neatly dreased, and all 
industriously occupied, chiefly in weaving baskets of various 
pattern, which they disposed uf by tho way. Several could 
speak English; and on asking one of ‘them about her 
journey, abe replied in a low voice, and with an ansious 

ok," The country is ten full! 1 saw no marks of Negro 
admizture ; but those of European were euffiriently obvious. 
‘They were all fairer than the usual aboriginal standard; and 
one of the men was in no respect distinguishable from a 
European. 

The Sxui1xo.es, I hase been informed, “ mis wit gtues, 
but are careful to keep the children out of sight T have 
Deter wen Seminoles, but fron portraite und Tecxpinen ! 
aw satisfied that they belong te the Mongolian raw. 1 may 
say the same of the Caxgsa: in regard to whom, however, 
T have fewcr materials for forming an opinion. 

The aboriginals of our Eastern States have been miffered 
to pass away, with little care taken to proaerre a ncurd of 
their attainments, and the arts in their pusecesion. Another 
contury, and of their implements, stone hatchets and arruw+ 
heads will almost alone be left, to tell that such a pouple has 
existed. 

Figures of human heads have been abtained by Mr. Squicr 
from the axciusr morxps of the Ohio, and the fraturos ary 
tunequitocally those of the Mougolian race. Thr various 
secompanring articles (such a» pes, representations of the 
toad, , puma, Ac.) afford ancther instance of the univer- 
eal rule in monumental history, that the movt ancient works 
are not only the moet gigantic and enduring, but they mani- 
feat great refinement of workmanship, and purity of taste. 
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In this instance, however, refinement waa unexpected from 
tribes who were evidently in the “ hunter state.” 


CHINERE. 
A few scattered Chinese arc settled in the principal cities 
of the United States, but the number is so mall that their 
existence ix not generally known. Some of these families 1 
had seen ; and, indeed, f had satisfied myneif of the physical 
identity with tho aboriginal American’ before joimug the 
Exploring Expedition 
t the Hawattan Islands $ had more ample opportuni- 
ties for verifying this ronult, the Chinese being now among 
Polynesians. Jt is true there was no justs-position uf 
Chinese with aboriginal Americana; but we sailed from 
theno islands to the American coast, and returning at the 
close of unramer, proceeded, while the impression was Dew, 
to the East Indies, where we again saw Chinese surrounded 
by « Malay population. 

‘The lighter completion of the Chiness wan very striking 
when they were standing among Hawaiians, and the nose 
was decidedly mor prominent ; so thats commonly urged 
objection to identity with the aboriginal Americana, disap- 
peared. They had been brought in American veesels, and 
they seemed’ permanently extablished, being engaged in 
various employments, such as those of servants, shopherpers, 

sugar manufacturers. The number pees, did not exceed 
twenty, including one female, who was partly Portuguese, 
from ‘Mecao. They had » burial-place about three miles 
from Honolula, where the tombe were constrocted after 
the national fashion, which has often been figured and 
describod. 

Marina was crowded with Chinese; and I was surprised 
at the wanty clothing of the mayority of them, reduced often 
to the simple belt or sash, as with the Feejeeans and some 
Hawaiians, They had small retail shops, and wen: evidently 
the prineipal artiaans. One of the most remarkable 


require #0 
little room, and at the same time do their work 90 neatly 
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and faithfully” Ia passing through the stzwets occupied by 
them, 1 repeatedly selected individuals, who, if transported 
jue different drees into the American forcet, might, I thought, 
have deceived the most experienced eye. In rtature they 
were by no means #0 much degenerated aa tho Malays, but 
were reported 10 be less cleanly in their babita. 

The upper clasece of Chinvse presented a very diff-reat 
picture, and [was much impreserd with the rrapectubility 
of their standing, with their general intelligence. and their 
raw, politenens, and refinement of aaimers; in all which 
there wae evidently nothing derived from theie Spanish 
rulers, They bad shope furnished with costly articles of 
Chinese manufacture ; and individuals were pointed out to 
ine, who would undertake commercial transactions of tena 
of thousands of dollars. One man was desirous of procuring 
an engraving of a steambuat, “to send to hin Ande in 
China; who," he said, “bad been much alarmed at the 
accounte they bad heard of these vemne 

‘The tain object with the Chinese of all classes was alleged 
to by. to make a fortune and return heme." inter. 
sary freely with the iT rane 
the children are admitted inte China, | did nut learn. Pen 
vous of mized desevnt were numerous in the city, but in 
the Tnterur f could mat discover the least tence of the 
Chinese: it was said that, whenever they leave thir city, 
“they are wubject to imposition and bad treatment, ss the 
Melass have an aversion to them.” They in consequence 
contine themaelres to the commercial porta, ax thennghout 
thy East India Islands, wheee they evers where bear the char 
factor of being the mont flourishing class of the pajrulation. 

Chinese umbrellas were observed to be in general use 
among the Malay population, and the unportation of them 
must for an important branch of commerce, put only ot 
the Phibppives, but us the other Malay counters 

A few Chinese were settled at the capital of the island of 
Suowow, where they had the best shops, end conducted 
machinery for bulling rice. Ther preseure muffiriently die 
proved the assertion, that in the Hast Indies “ the Chinear 


yaire Puropess rutection :" although, it is true, they are 
pady tw an themecheo of ite advantages. It we 
tou, that the Chinese hare independent establishments on 
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perio hg eae gps of political power does not 
enter into their plan of operations in foreign countries. 
At Sixqsrons, some unlooked-for textimony came to the 
mupport of views already expressed and on s point of this 
ind I would lay great stress on the observation of un~ 
civilised man, |Our Ferjeean, Veindovi, was now, for the Gret 
time, brought in contact with a body of Chinese; and he at 
once identified them with his old acquaintances, the tribes 
of North-west America. 

i differs essentially from all the other cities 1 
havo vinted; bearing the character rather of a commercial 
camp. The female portion of the population numbers about 
“oaetenth ;” but a woman was very rarcly ecen, partly in 
consequence of the practice of seclusion, which pertains to 
the ipal classes of visitors. 

‘the Chinese were present ia many thousands, and com. 
posed onmhalf of the entire foe: Among them all, I 
was aorared there were unl ‘ie oe ral Recap women ; 
though there were persons who could go seven ene 
rations before reaching the Malay mother.” The prevalence 
of the depreased nose, was koreps in some measure 
attributable to this partial Malas descent. There was, 
however, great uniformity in the complexion; as 1 
repeatedly remarked, when crowds were standing with their 
shaven hoads expuscd to the full power of the mid-day sun. 
They were all of the lowest clase. Mechanical employ- 
mente were comparatively ran; and there were no Chinese 
residents of equal standing with those established at Manila, 
or those, according to report, at Batavia. 

Herc, however, the Chinese were under fees restraint 
than at Manila ; fect freedou: of opinion being tolerated 
at Singapore, and cach nation allowed to follow ite own 
custome, 20 far an these did not canflict with civil order. 
‘(Our arrival, too, was at an cious moment, at the com- 
mencement of the Chinese holidars; and we enjoyed 

as fair an unity of viewing the people, aa we 
bave had st Canton, during the then existing war 
with the English; for it should bo observed, that the 
Chinese commerce with Singapore remained uninterrupted. 

In the evening, the streets in the Chinese quarter pre~ 

acated a pore! and astonishing spectacle. The ahope were 
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all thrown open, and the whole ion seemed assembled 
for one purpose that of The atakea in general 
weer triffing; but the variety of games was incthauatible ; 
and while looking on, some of reputed European invention, 
to be traceable to a Chinese sourev,  Ayuin, 
eceurrence of numerous games of chance in aboriginal 
America, scomed to intimate in that quarter something 
ton: than an accidental coincidence. 

Stages were erected by the side of the street, and 
theatrical representations were going on at all times; the 
fich tinael of the evening, sufferin hy Cats materially y 
the daylight. A numerous and attentive audience wero 
alvays listening, and at times appeared a good deal afferte 
maintaining their ground notwithetanding ie interminal 
Jength of the pieces. The moveimer uf the actors worn 
sometimes graceful; but there was every 
the grotesque, not agreeable to Ew 
characters were personated by men anyging in * faleetto.” 
‘The male characters wore masks; theas wees alwaya muck 
Drader than the face of the wears, and often roscmbled 
the Chinese as conventionally depicted by themaelyes, nat 
such as E have found the people in nature. ‘There was 
alwayn a full orchestra. and F cunfeas being please with the 
mune; notwithetanding the predominance of gouge, which 
bea procured for the Chines the reputation of being a 

= beiey people “The feate of “ tambling” excevded every. 
thing of the kind T hate elsewhere witnessed 

Among other fantastic eshiitions, 9 masked demon, 
seeming trady to devour the bystanders, waa led through 
the streets; and although it was mid-day, made in evally 
formidable pe. At first, this appeared the ver 
orginal of Trombeldt's Kwan inst, im the set % 
awalkewing » human victim ;” and my companion, whe also 
rreullected the figure, observed that “he was thinking uf the 
sane circumstance.” On refernng, however, to the buok 
0 few days aftcrwarda, we found only a general resemblance, 
more appsrent in the profile. (fn the front vicw, the 
Chinese meek more resembled the head of the lien, (an 
maimal foreign to te, Chinn, and an eublem uf Baddhism) ; 
bile tsila of various quadrupeds were hanging over 
cooler et the wearer. Some further connezion, may 
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possibly be established between Chins and Mexico through 
the se of groteaque maske by the maritime tribes of North- 
west America. 

‘The temple wus to me very interesting object ; for it is 
impomible in a picture to do justice to Chinese architecture. 
Amid tho endicas details of ful carved work, there was 
nothing uncouth ; and on receding. the more delicate seulp- 
tures disappeared gradually, leaving » finished and pleasing 
general effevt at all distances. In the outline, and cepreully 
in the form of the roof, 1 thought I cvuld equally, as in the 
Malay architecture, distinguish the Feejean style. I 
temarked in the interior of the building, a difference from 
other Oriental formas uf worship, in the spparent absenoe of 
a vanctuary. 

1 visited likewise one of the “junds” at anchor in the 
harbour; and found occasion to dissent from the common 

inion, condemning the construction of these reswls. 
Fipes were offered by different persons on board, os ¥e 

J along; and in one instance vigars. by a tnan who 
invited ux into his apertment, and epoke wine Spanish 
words, which uf course he had acquired at Manila, The 
cables were of rattan; and such must be extrvmely strong. 
benidos ing some slvautazes on a coral button. The 
figure of an eye in front, about which much has been said 
in ridicule, occurs likewise on Indian and Arab vessels, and 
even in some instances, on those of the Mediterranean. The 
mall Chinrae boats, short and triangular, impelled by a mui 
standing and pushing the two vara, were again & novelty in 
the way of navigation. 

In the Chinese quarter of the city were several opiutn 
shope, or rather cella, for they contained wnerely lounging 
space for the yotarirs of this cnervating and destructive 
species of intoxication, In addition to this vice, the Chinen: 
make uso of ardent spirits, tobacco, and betel. i 

Al the Cars or Goup Horr. I observed a few scattered 
Chinese; who however did not give rise to any particular 
remark, otber than that they had lost their nationality, and 
had arrived in European vessels. A Chinese was aleo seen. 
at St. Helena. 

On my second Voyage, however, | found Chinese around 
the borders of the Amasiax afas, ho hed not been amusted 
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their wanderings b: is. Moat of these were 
Oe Tar ela abet ertchns doce eee 
A Chiness wae residing at Zanzibar; and { remarked that 
he had adopted the Arab costume, but 1 did not learn his 


Many years since “a Chinese came te Mocha, turied 
Muslim, and married an Arab woman.” His won. Ab 
Cheena,”” retained strong marke of bia paternal origin, atl 
seemed hardly at home amid the aurrwuudiag: populativn 
Te wan observed to be foud of frequenting the haat; but 
was annoyed by the Arabe sometimes suggesting that © he 
had better mturn to hin father’ 
He served un during our stay 
be was the third native of the pl 
words of Eugtinh; the only European language known at 
Mocha, Durmg the fow days spent at Muscat, J did pot 
fall in with any Chincee. 

T have alevady referred to the superior powers af cadue- 
ance of the aboriginal American; while in persovermare, 
patient industry and frugality, the Chinese will, 1 think, bo 
wimitted to exee! other nations Thes: 
that peomine toe have an important beanng on the future 
prospects of the Mongolian race. 

Ju regard to astige rita, there are probably few nations 
se rich in monumental history a» the Chinese“ espevially in 
their paintings, preserved for many ceuturive by such an 
indestructible material ae porvelain. 















OTHER MONGOLIAN. 
Travellers have spoken of a resemblance between empe of 
the nterivr people of Bomsto aud the Chinese J have 
not nufScient materials for a decisire upinwn ; though all oral 
testimony has been unfarourable to the preeace of Mone 
fohan sburiginals on that island I have not however met 
‘with persons who hate seen the “Idan” of the northern 
mountains; tribes, that under this punt of view may 
deserve further inquiry. The same of poaple, some. 
times beanng the name of * [gurote," 
{oth on Palawan and Luzon, 
LT have followed Blumentach in referring the Lartas pans 
to the Mongulisa race Ur. H. E. Griffith has seen some 
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of these and he considers them as “differing 
physically from their neighbours on the south, und a1 
sppreaching, vo far as an wpinion may be formed from 


descriptions, the Faquimaus."” They aj to be con- 
with the Siberian Mongols, through the Samoiedcs. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE MALAY BACE 


Iv the Mongolian occupien a larger portion of the aurface af 
the globe, the Malay is yet the most widely scattered race, 
‘and, in some respects, it is also the most remarkable. Ia 
institutions and social condition it exhibita, perhape, creater 
variety than all the other races combined ; and, from a uni- 
versal, instinctive attachment to the water, it almost merits 
the appellation of “amphibious.” Endowed, tov, with » 
wandering disposition, less regardful of a bume than the 
reat of mankind, its march hax been truly “ upon the waves;"” 
and, beyond the Atlantic, it haa reached almost cvery islet 
in the orvan that affords the least means of subsistence 

The Malay complezion ix very uniform, and is always 
dovided]y darker than the Mongolian. 1 have never seen it 
light cao fh to vhow the least trace of # flush, nor, on the 

hand, sv dark but that the marke of tattosing were 
conapicuounly visible. The colour may be termed reddish 
brown, more Dearly than in the Mongolian race, approaching 
the hue of tamished copper. 

The hair secms in greater quantity than in thr other 
races, the Papuan, perhaps, excepted ; and it ia straight, or 
at most wary, and usually raven-blsck, Wheo cropped 
within about two inches, \ hare observed thet it will genes 
rally stand crect, owing, ly, to & coarser teature 
than in the Telingan gnd White races. ‘The beard griws 
Jong, but is almost always thin, though some variety prevails 
in different countrice. “The East Indian tribes are nearly 
beardiess; while among the Polynesians a beard is not 
tunasual, though it dors not scem to get etrong till late in 
life. 1 have occasionally seen Polynesians, in whom the 
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Yeard was nearly thick enough to conceal the skin. The 
ice, however, of eradicating it prevail very generally 
an the countrica inhabited by the iY Face. 

In atyle of feature there is often na striking dissimilarity 
fron » capecially in middle-aged and elderly men, 
many of whom bare the nove ajuiline; while in fe and 
young men it ia almost always flattened. Neverthelews, | 
Think it will be found that ‘there is less prominence of 
protile in the Malay than in any other race. Thin spprare 
ta be owing, in part, to the absence of rigidity in the carti- 
Inge of the nose, as with the Negro. The lips are likewise 
thicker than among Europrans. 

The profile has apy to me usually more vertical than 
in the white race; but this may be owing in part to the 
mode of carriage, for the skull docs not show a muperior 
firial angle. A more marked peculiarity, and one very 
generally observable, is the elevated aceiput, and ite slight 
prejretion beyond the line of the neck. "The face, in cunace 
quenes, when secn in front, sppeare broader than ameng 
Rungeans, a6 in the came ith the Mongolian, tlenugh for 
2 ent reason. In the Mongulias the front is dleperssed, 
or the cranium inclines backwards, while in the Malay it i» 
elevated of brought forwards, The Mongulian trate are 
heghtened artificially by the Chinooka, but it is lea genes 
rally known that a plight pressure ie often applied to the 
eeciput by the Polynesians, in conformity ith the Malay 
atandard. 

A peculiarity in the Malay skull hae been puin 
saw by De. Morton, in the tendency to anusual protonation 
awl projection of the upper masilla. This character, thmgh 
pot universal. is trikinuds exemplified in several Yaat Indian 
shilis: and P have found traces of the seme in the Mawaimna 
shulls obtained by the Expedition, It sewrda with the 
reruark of 31. Hale, * that the upper lip in very often, aswong 
Pobynesians, slightly turned up.” 

wet charstoristic tations of the Males mor, 3 
sontd refer to the following portraits, taken during our 
Vosage, a part of which only hate been published: among 
Taheitians, to those of Otore, Paofsi, and the “ girl" among 
Mamoans, to thee of Malictoa, Mary Ulo, Emus Matietoa, 
Moatetau, and “ children ;” among New Zealanders, to those 
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of John Sac, and the “ girl ;’ among Hawaiians, to thove of 
the King and Queen, David Malo, Liholibo, and Haihs, and 
to that of “the native of Luzon.” A very good idea of the 
‘Malay standard uf female beauty may be ubtained from the 
portrait of the Hawaiian girl, in’ Byron's vorage. 

Yellow ia the farourite culour throughout the countries: 
inhabited by the Malay rece, and it appears to be really 
the one mont beenming to the deep brown complexion. 
Wreaths, too, are tery generally worn for ornament. and 
they have appeared to me peculiarly adapted tu the Malay 
style of feature. 

A remarkable variation in stature orcure in the Malay 
race. The Polynesians (particularly the Taheitians, Same 
ang, and ‘Tonge islanders.) ae ter exceed in wize the rest 
of manki while the Past Indian tribes, and the inbabi- 
tants of the Indo-Chinese countries, fall decidedly below the 
general average, I will not undertake to offve an expla- 
nation; but there are facts connected with the nature of 
the foad that hare ay worthy uf natice. 

Hoth divisions of the rare lite princpalls'on. vegetable 
fwd ; but there is this etriking difference: the fiod of the 
Hast Indian consists aliost exclusively of rice, while the 
Polynesian (to whom grain of every kind is unknown) 
draws his subsistence mainly from farinaceous recta, and 
from certain fruite of wimilar consistence, The further 
wuperiority in the stature of the Polynesian chiefs seems 
remarkable circunutance, when we cousider that Chey see 
hereditary. At the Hawaiian Ielands, residents declared, 
that it depended very much on “the greater quantity of 
food they obtained while young:” and E have reason to 
deliews that the remark is nut without foundation. We are 
reminded here of the process of forming a queen amung 
bees. At the same time, certain kinds of food are undoubt- 
edly more favvarable than wthere for fully developing the 
bum;an frame. 

Notwithstanding I had formerly seen in the United 
States some individual Malays, 1 had not then iearned to 

istinguish the race from the Mongolian, and my proper 
acquaintance with it dates from my vimt to the islands of 
‘the Pacific. I there spent in sll about two years among 
the Ponrwssiaxs, who, though eo widely separated, may be 
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regarded ae forming one people, and in many repcets nan 
single nation, although composed of distinct branches of 
inbes. 

CORAL ISLANDS, 


a. Eastern Poumotnans. 


On leaving the coast of Peru, in July, 1839, we directed 
our couree westward, and, after thirty-one days’ nailing before 
abe vind, we errived at length on the bondars of be erten 
sive archipelagu interposed between een, 
Soviety, and piss groupe. The few land we" made 
differed remarkably in its appesrance from any previously 
sera. At Brat trees rome into view, and again sunk out of 
ght, alternating with the ewell of the wean. Sood, how- 
ever, they seemed to acquire stability; the dull white coral 
strand became visible, and afterwards the surf, while from 
adofl the whole interior wae found te bes laguen. The 
tenn of “ waterland” seemed fariy applicable to this offeet 
of the new work] we were entering ; whee, however, similar 
sceuen soon became aufficiently familiar. 

‘The island was called, on the charts, Clermont Tunnerre ; 
ant, after nearing tt, we for some time could disener no 
sign» of inbabitanta. At hength two natives loomed up 
among the scattered low plauts and shrubs, and beeame the 
subjects of = quod ical of scrutiny with the glass. They 
tusde no motions esi did not appear to be noticing ua 
Whether owing, in sume measure, to the clear tints around 
them, the deep blue of the orran, tbe paler aky, the snowy 
whiteness of the surf, and the frowb green of the folinge, 
their almost naked forms eabibited « very decided tings of 
red. 


J wae of a party that eager! sought the shore, regardless 
of the double danger, from the eurf and natives. As ont 
boats advanced, the brilliant hurs of the submarine creation. 
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boats. The “mineral kingdom” was found to be likewise 
absent ; and the whole immense masa of animal debris, eur- 
rounded by unfathomable waters, clearly justified placing 
the coral isles the marvels of nsture. 

The natives had kept out of sight while we were on 
shore ; but, on the following day, on our attempting to land 
at a diferent point; they collected in = smal} body, men and 
boys, to oppose us, as is related in the Narrative of the 
Expedition. They were armed only with the long javelin, 
the favourite weapon of the Polynesians, T was nat near 
en to get a very distinct view of their features; but 
L could see that they had lank hair, and that beanls were 
absent. They were naked, except a small covering, which 
yet couveved an air of deceney. Mr. Couthouy, who 
wbtained the nearest view of these people, stated that 
“some individuale were painted, but there were no marks 


of tattooing. 

Serle Inland, distant some thirty miles to the weatward 
and uorthward, was next visited. In general appearance it 
cutirely resembled the island we bad left; and, indeed, ane 
description, with very alight modifications, will answer for 
all the coral rings. Lieutenant Alden, while engaged in 
the aurvey, approached near enough to induce some uf the 
natives to swim off. “They first sent away their javelina, 
and a now-comer, bearing one, was turned back. They 
seemed friendly enough, though dispored to help themselves 
without much ceremony, but they could not be persusded 
tu gettinto the buat. “One man seized his note-book, and 
was making off; but he returmed it on seeing the auxiety uf 
the owner, backed, however, by the offer of a piere of iron. 
Thia material they were very desirous uf procuring. having 
evidently obtained a knowldge of it from trading vessels,” 
In return for articles distributed, Lieutent Alden od 
Plumes or bunches of the feathers of the frigat-bird; » long 
virip of matting, of rather fine quality, about eight inches in 
breadth, and evidently inteuded for clothing; two cucoa- 
tuts; a bundle of the twining Cassytha stems, that was 
warn by one of the party Sish-book, (perhaps of 
turtle-bone), in form and tic similar to a we afterwards 
mw at the Di i Islands; © winnet,” oF 
raided cond af ote nut Bb cocoa-nut fibre, which is in use throughout 
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the istands of the Pacific; and twisted cords, or twine, of 
different degrere of fineness, some composed of fibrous bark, 
(apparently of some Urticaceous plant,) and others of human 
haar. 


The absence of canoes at the abore two islands in possibly 
counceted with the like circumstance among the inhabitaute 
of the nvighbouring Mangarevs or Gambier Group. 

Two days’ sail now to the northward, ia the dinction of 
the Marquesas, brought ue in aight of Hoaden Island. The 
myriads of sca-birds, and the abeeny of coum paling 
announced that thers were no human inhabitants. Mo, on 
landing, did the absence of the housefly, and of the 
Monnda: although the svil wae found to be ebiefly overs 
grown with the Pandanus. A third danger, however, pre 
vented itself, in the sharks, which wer mem numerous 
than at any other placy visited. Our busta were mngularl 
fallowed by lung processions of them; and ae the awel 
sornctiines elevated the forcinnst above us, it required some. 
familiarity with the wa to diapel apprebenaions of an attack. 
Jadisputable evideare of their prowess was found in the 
mutilated condition of the turtle that had sought refuge on 
the strand. 

Jn passing round the ialatid, syne “oarlike implernenta” 
were seen from one of the boats. A stene hatchet alao was 
picked up on whore, that presente seme correspondence 
with the Hawaiian workmanship. At al the article 
bad been derived from some of the high tu Hasde ; ward 
it may probably mark the fate of a mantime enterprion, 


Db. Otnans. 


After sailing thence fur two days to the weetward, we 
came in wight of the two Disappointment Lalands. While 
Yet several miles frum the land, we were aurprind by the 
appearance of canucs, which inderd had approached quite 
biped beime tl hepdd discovered. + were very 

|. scarcely containing more than two per 
tod hed 0 iteg beak on the ne and aseihe take 
huld of, in getting into them frot the watcr, The paddle 
ale, was remarkable on sccount of ite curved blade. The 
‘Aatives sometimes came near enough to touch the ship's 
side, and picked up the different articles that were throws: 
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to them ; but nothing coald indore them to come on board. 
Prow: their wildness and their neglected persons, 1 thought 
at first we had really got smong “savages,” sach ae are 
depicted in the imaginations of writers; and, indeed, their 
miserable sppearance was slinost sufficient to inspire doubts 
whether they could be human. One of them war i 
us, saying, ae it appeared, “you have got a fine canoe ;” 
and, Indeed, the contrast waa amazing: but it appeared 
lena wonderful after we had seen their implements of 
construction. 

A boat was pent to the island, to ascertain further the 
disposition of the inhabitants. A cluster of them was 
eeen to collect near, om the beach, who at ane time eet 
up a dance. The report on the return of the boat was 
rather unfavourable, though no actual violence had been 
offered ; and various articles of native manufacture had beet 
procured. 

On_ aflerwards coasting slong the shore in boats, we 

two or three cancer, which kept pace with us for « 
while, but would sheer off on any attempt to get near them. 
Some natives, however, were «wimming. and we noon per- 
evived that al) were swarming with vermin. Here and 
there upon the shor: were men bearing branches, ur 
dancing, with a long club hild by both hands above the 
head; and among them [observed one wuman. An wo 
sporoscbed the station of the chief, he arose from under a 


\danus, and was rendered wus in the distance by 
having edematous or dropeical He was grey, and 
looked the grandfather uf a good part of the population; 





sand as the busts stopped, he came down to the water's edge, 
making various swtions and grimaces. On being given to 
understand that there was a preaent for him, there wae a. 
manifest 1 in his countenance. and he seemed rather 
ansious to avail himeclf of his prerogative. He swam off te 
the bost and received the article, presenting in 
Teturn the cape or mantle of matting on bis shoulders. He 


harangue while still in the water, the purport of which 
in dct igheigeherat ‘More than one of our party 
wentioned afterwards being strock with the personification 
of the Grecian Neptune, ss be lay foundering, bis loog 
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‘white beard streaming in the water? He was unwilling to 
hare ue land: but some boats of the aquadnin effivted a 
janding at a different point, and had communication with 
the natives, 

tm the following day, a visit was made to the amaller 
jaland, distant about right milen from the firet. The 
natives, who were all men. and in number did not much 
exceed a doen, were asembled ot the water's odje; but 
they made no hostile demonstrations, other than pushing 
tack the boat. The surf being but slight, we hed the 
advantage in the last resort, hed intercourse of that kind 
toon desirable Several of us, theeefurn, landed by win 
ming, and we then obtained a nearer view than war alto- 
evther agreeable; for ther wan tio excaping the Polynesian 
sign of friendship, that of touching nowa, Our splere: 
tons, however, wer circumecnted ; for the natives, daring 
A prolonged interview, were unwilling to have us leave the 
beach: and un parting. they gave tm some evidently heart 
felt adivus. A landing was subscquently effected at the 
further end of the island, and the principal vegetable pro 
duetions were ascertained: but one new frends were soon 
on the pot, and the inorning serie wan re-enacted 

FE bad now obtained 5 satisfactory view of the natives, and 
J wan atruck with the deeper hue aud more Earnpenn otyle of 
feature, than in the aborginal American, while o wetinne, 
was alrvady manifcet, with the fardistant Hast Tudiana. 

The array of thoughtful and venerable coustenances bere 
some whimsical analogy to the leading members of a civilised, 
village community ; and 1 could nat avon! mentally selecting 
the corresponding dignitaries, with their aplere of acto, 
however ridiculously limited. 

We did not learn the previae relations between the people 
cf the two islands, Ther did ma ay to be altagether 
on a friendly fasting ; though, frotw Ce cinder of uke men, 
we eupposed that wars were not commen. The beard was 
univermal; but 1 observed no marks af tattowing, 








© Aa the sume ceremetanrs wwe chuerred, in the cruian af the Passed, 
btn at the Cason and Elisce Ureepe, tbe msesdesce could heotly hove tence 
wodeetal Tae Peipsenane, like the socsret Greeks, oe feed of < wang 
ther geamalagy + 0 ped.” and it may be worth toquury, whether semuthing 
‘Pomctwal ie met istwoded > 
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Among the articles procured at the larger island were 
oar-shaped clubs, #ix or eight feet long (their javelins they 
would not part with); pearl shells; adzes, the handles 
made of kneed mots, and the cutting portion of shell, either 
the Tridacna or Cassis. There being no production of the 
coral islands harder than shell of coral, » pointed instrunwat 
Of bone was regarded by the crew with none curionity, and was 
thought to be connected with the manufacture of pearl-shell 
fisb-houke. The bone was evidently that of nome large land 
animal, and there being but one kind on the idand, it 
scemed tu throw new light on the enticements in similar 
situations, sometinws held out to visiturs, 

The wood-work was raxped, probably with the skin of the 

en-ray, Which is used af other coral islands. The jaw: 
of toothed bonite (Sarda 7), wax sumetimes faste wed tu 
a stich, fur some p not auertaind. Mata, principally, 
were used for clothing; but “taps,” or bark cloth (pre 
bably from tho wild Procrin), was not altogether wanting. 
Heaps of coral blocks, like monuments, long baxkets set up 
in various places, and a stick of timber meting on two ponte, 
were acen from the boat. Mr. Agate wax of the party that 
landed on the langer island; and he remarked, “that the 
hute were very low, affording only rvom to creep under, and 
that water was kept in cocoanut shells,” me afterwards 
observed st Raraks and the Union Grvup. 

In all my subsequent ex; co, b have net found else- 
where anything that looked hikes relapsc frow a more 
improved ‘condition of society ; and in this case, feum the 
surrounding cireurmtances, it seems unavoidable. If wi 
examine the handiwork, we shall pervcive an apparent 
aiming at former arte, as though the knowledge were 
present, and the materials unly wanting. + 

From various puints of difference observed (a8 in reepect 
to wearing the beard), J have thought these people should 
have a reparate place from the islanders first visited. 
Perhaps some connection, notwithstanding the geographical 
distance, may be established with the Penrhyn Islanders, 
covecially te there exists strung analogy in the manufactures, 

autn Island, situated nearly half way between the 
uceas and Union Groupe, was subsequently visited by 
ise. * It was curcred with coos palms, and was 
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densely inhabited by the wildest set of natives that bed been 
met with during the voyage. These natives had no hesite- 
tion about coming on board, but it mgpired some vigilance 
to prevent them from pilfrring everything they could lay 
hands on." They agreed vith the Disappotntment Telandera 
in “wearing the beard, and in the absence of tattooing ; ant 
their canoes, though much larger, were equally destitute of 
wails.’ The articles obtained from them show further 
resemblance, aa the mate used for clothing, the fish-houks 
of pearl-abell, the oar-ehaped clibs, and the ed woods 
work, But we observe, in addition, large womien shark- 
hooks, an article knows Tikewise at the Vaitupan ur Ellice 
Group; while the fine conte made of humass hair, and the 
* hunch of feathers scen,” remind us of the Serle Talandera, 

Even where insignificant in point of numbers, the inhabi- 
tants of the more sevluded coml islands ar formidable 
im casen of shipweeck, holding, as they do, shows lanbod by 
a heavy surf. The tide of cnvilisation may finally reac 
them, but thes hardly meeu on danger of being robbed of 
these lonely reefs by the substitution of any different tree 
of men. 

Tn order, hawerer, 10 a better appreciation of the cireume 
stance attending a home op the Coral Salanda, some account 
of their vegetable productions may te here inserted, A 
remarkable uniformity was found everywhere to prevail; 
the same set of plants rcurning, whatetve the geographiral 
distance. The species did nut amount to more than thirty 
in all; none of them, perhape, altogether peculiar. Thea 
facta are of ie ce in geographical botany, for it will 
be perecived that the coral islands do not vonseet the 
segvtation of the rucky groups.* 

Often a umall proportion only of ths mil in mufBriently 
clevated fur a v1 le growth, which iv besides more ur 
fees scattered, and cunsiste of tres, shrubs, and some 
detached herbeceous plants, The sprees unequivorally 
indigenous, contribute In a very alight degree to supplying 


© Coveted cont inlanda, Like Mota, and these conainting of un extensive 
Dew, a2 Teoguinbes, farm an exorpice te tie shove remark. Ammther 23- 
‘expe takes place, whe 0 coral baled « ts cine proaiasity te 0 high and 
weckey group. 
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human wants. They afford, indeed, timber; and an urtica- 


common, and foros & to visitors, 
T have not seen it used by the natives themselves. 
With the above the useful te appear to 


be of foreign origin. The Cocoa pales is the principal one ; 

and so gph ee a in its presence Sanbaatic ees 
operstions, that it has become a guide to the traders, in 
serhing for natives. The uacs of thia princely gift of mature, 
are by nu means confined to ite esculent proj , but far 
exceed in varirty thuse of any other known it. Without 
going into details, 1 will onfy quote the old remark, that it 
Is possible to “ build vessels, be them fur soa, and freight 
them, exclusively from the materials affurded by the Cocoa 
yalm.”” 

' The Pandanne prevails more generally: and unlike the 
Cvcun palin, it he evidently diffused itacif in a good mea 
wure without human aid. ‘The only im creeption ur 
ita univerual preseacy was found at Wake's leland, which is 
ninbabited, and remote from sther lands, ‘The aight pulp 
around the base uf the eceds in said tu form an important 
resource for fuod, at the Caruline, Hadack, and sume neigh- 
bouring groupe: but so far as my own observation extends, 
the hel se has been of the leaves for matting. I should 
dwention that tbe Iraves of the varus especies of Pandanus 
1 subsequently met with in the East, va and in Hawt 
Africa, Were unsuitable fue this purpree. 

Some few stocks of the Moriade citrifole usually occurred 
on the coral islands, presenting Likewise every sppearance of 
wwth. On the rucky groups, however, the 
planted ahouph bef Ly aerspeelig in L 

te the fruit was moet neglected 
‘At the Coral Ialands it may be ‘hope valued. Accotting to 
Mr. Rich, the roct is used iu dyeing, both is Palyuceia tnd 
in the Kast Indies. 

Of the great variety of cultivated planus known to the 
Polynesians, the above three only sufficiently bred 
to bear the exposure of coral i of thowe at boast which 
‘were visited by mvself, It should slev be observed, that st 
these ialands marke of cultivation were only seen in the 
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cocnionel using of Ue coon pals and there were no 
aovornpan ying 

‘At some coral groups, situated far to the westward of 
the Psumotua, and visited by the Pracock, a few additions 
to the above list were remarked. The two Armas ((. escu- 
lente and C. macrorhiza) were unerpectedly found under 
cultivation st the Ellice and Ki Groupe; and at the 
Voion Group, a flabellate Palm and the Gardenia It 
appeared, too, that foreign seeds, aceidentally drifted to the 

were carefully planted by the natives; a was 
Witueaed by Mr. Rich in the instavee uf the Heruandis, 

1 would note, also, that the Tucre was neva growing un 
sural, in the Balabac Paesagr, and again st Zanaiber; but in 
the Pacific, 1 bare unly found it on the high inlands, whens 
it is commouly naturalised. 


ve. Anaans, or Weetern Paumotuans. 


After leaving the Disappointment Inlands, we directed 
eur coume to the southward and weetwand, and the next 
inland ween was Tasaro. We bad now lvarned caution ; and 
in our ranbles on shore, we looked with sume ansiety for 
the appearance of natives. Their trares weru abundantly 
evident, jn a deserted hut, swarins of flee, the remains of » 
raft in the laguou, and buadles of cocus-nuts mady for 
\ransportation ; but they were probably at that time it 
from the ialand. An excavation was found contaming freth 
water, the existence of whieh, on the Coral Islands, weeme 
® remarkable circumstance. The cucus-nut dura not, a0 
some bave supposed, afford an adequate eobstitute. The 
Morinds wee ven a this island. 

On the following morning we rrached Haraka, and saw 
the Taheitian fag,» subject of grorral comgratultion ; and 

1 


embless of civilisation more weleume. It brag ‘sions of 
a watery kingdom in this mucl-atoided rege of the globe, 
‘that should insure future safety to the manner. 

It is hardly necomary to add that ¥e met with s friendly 
reception frum the ecveral families cetablisbed bere, including 
& ative Taheitign mimionary. All were now cleanly ip 
“heir pereona, and free from sermia, and we were hare fist 

with the orderly and reepectful behaviour of the 
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Polynesian children. The men had their beards shaven, and 
were uniformly large and stout, giving evidence already of 
saperiority of stature in the Polynesians. Their huts were 
very clean, and were neatly made; and there were some 
ortione tions ¥ ‘young Kee Numbers of 
oung tern (s blacki irs wit spota) were running 
Sout the huts in a half-domesticated atate, a circumstance 
that was not observed claewhere. 

An important change had taken place in the social con- 
dition of the human family; and the people we were now 
among Were not permancut inhabitante of the islands on 
which we found them, or, at least, they were accustomed 10 
eld taterconres with other and nrgiorpas 

0 large ses-guing canuca, which had apparently con- 
weyed the hole party, were drawn up on tho beach, 
Rimnilar veosels aro in use throughout the Western Paunwtus, 
making occasional voyages to Tabeiti; but their 
renderrous appears to be st Anas or Chain Island, which is 
the osntre of navigation in Eastern, as Tongataboo ia, in 
Wertera Polynesia. The Western Paumotuans have, in 
consequence, experienced the influence of the Poly- 
pesian civilisation, Their nationality was abi tly recog- 
nisod at Taheiti. 

Keweki was visible from Rarska, and, on inquiry, the 





natives asid there were upon it. The from the 
Vincennes “did not find and saw but two or three 
oon, s.* 


"The next island visited was Aratike. where a white flag 
was flying. Arsong some twenty inhabitants, one man 
could speak s few words of English; and various articles 
were aleo seen that had been derived from Europeans. We 
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chief of Rereka; and spoke also of going over to hii (an 
island in sight), to procure a certain kind of fish from the 
lagnon.’* ss paleee Ux uy speceranes of i: Red foved 0 
ro pastel a ut no appearance of inhabitanta, 
P fairoa ot Dean's Island, next offered ita extensive outline 
of some sixty miles in the diameter ; are being only 
in visible as we ce along, it presented « nove) 
pet acti ‘We did not land, but at one point two small 
canoce came off to us, Tikrhew. an island in right from the 
last, was passed chiefly during the night. 

On the following sormikg we mere avekirbid ab ksi early 
bour to sev, as it was termed, a “real island.” It presented 
a remarkable apprarance. for it wae flat-te | some two 
bundred and fifty feet in height, aud seemingly inaccessible ; 
the inural cliff being in many placer actually undermined by 
the surf, The inland, notwithetanding, proved to be exch: 
risely composed of coral. Ht in called Mfetia, and in aituated 
within a day's anil of Taheiti. 

On coasting around in boats, it was perceived that the 
elif did not everywhere rise dircetly out of the seg; but on 
une side, a narrow intervening beach afforded » landings 
place. ‘The ustives amisted in draning up the boats. They 
were upwards of three hundred in number, living in the 
tridst of abundance; and we experienerd from thein all the 
kindness and hospitality attributed to the Taheitians of the 
ulden time, At first indeed, we were disposed to clase them 
with the Tahcitians; but there were sume large double 
vanes on the strand, insufficient, however, to receive the 
whole population. Several af the men could speak sume 
words of English; and more than one of them wishrl to bo 
taken on board. Their housce were at the beer of tho cliff; 
but 9 paved path was constructed to the summit; where we 
found a feet svil, and firet met with the usual objects of 
Polynesian cultivation, 

Other islands ii ihe the Paumotu Archipelago, were eubse- 
qutty visited by the Porpotse; but for the aceaunt of them, 

must refer to the fourth volume of the Narrative. 


@. Other Coral Groupe. 


The coral islands, beequently visited by the Vincrases, 
‘Were uninhabited ; ‘but a0 all these Gceanic resting-places 
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and their resources, claim attention, I will insert some 
notices of them. 

I landed on Bellinghausen Inland, which ia quite stall, 
only some three or four miles in diameter, snd is situated to 
‘the westward of the Tabeitian Group. No traces of natives 
were discuvered; but the nea-birds in numbers, 
the large fabes in the poole of the cural-shelf, and the fear. 
leeences of the sharks in the lagoun, al) betokemed the 
abecnce of « general disturbing cause. On nowy first landiog 
on » coral island, | was about seizing s spotted eel (Murena), 
coiled in s small cavity; when Sac, our New Zealand ssilor, 
held my hand, with a friendly warning. Here, however, 
some of large size did not alwars wait for the attack; anda 
bite, like the cut of a hatchet, was teeeived by one ‘of our 
men. The Cocos palm and the Morinda were both abvent ; 
but the Pandanus was abundant. 

1 landed also on Hose Ialand; which in situated far weet 
vard of the preceding, and within aday's sail of the Samoa 

. At in still wtoaller than Bellinghsusen, 





was found to consist of but two mpevies of plants; the 
Phoonia } forming grove of some hee ie fas acres; and 
a Portulaca, scattered about the outskirts. The grove was 
tenanted by myriads of sea-bins; and the tern, as they rune 
from beneath the low branches, might almost be taken in 
arnfuls, Among species of diferent genera, eech bird wan 
observed to have but a single egg; as though the reported 

of same of the Inlanders, had extended to the 
feathered tribea, Blocks of lava, from five to thirty pounds 
in weight, were met with on different parts of the reef; and 
it seemed difficult to acount for their prosenoe ; deift-woud 
aff a barely possible means of converance. We vever 
met with « pevond ts Yeragrl of the kind. 

‘On the passage from the Fecjce tu the Hawaiian Ialands, 
the Vincennes pamed through the Paaxix Gaocr. The 
first inland visited was ranall, and was named on the charts 
Gerdaer's \sland. Un landing, I observed that the house- 
fly was abseut, as well ae the cocoa palm; and the only 
evidence of the visite of natites, consisted in the presence uf 
greet numbers of rata. 
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Ou the following day. a small patch of coral was dis 
covered, and not being down on the charts, it received the 
Sane of BT Koons Talend, Its very insigniBcance rendered 
it formidable to the navigator. I obtained s seat in one of 
the heats sent to examine it. and on our way experienced 
the novelty of being within three miles of land. without the 

poasibility of discerning it: for it nm very slightly abare 
Uhe water, and produced neither trees nor bushes, but only 
low-acattered herbagy and tufta of grass. it was a mery 
moat ings for wa-birds, and was literally crowned with 
them; while, se it was near sunset, others were arriving 
from all directions tu take their stations in the throng. 
While we remained in the vieinity. « large shoal of porpoises 
came dashing along, and after frolicking about the hast, at 
length arranged themnelves in a novel manner, with the 
above water, garing at the unusual apertacle. At another 
taland of the group. a number of “ black-tiab ? were equally 
inguisitive ; and some spprehension was entertained, lest in 
their gambols, one paris vate chance to fail upon the buat, 

Some dave afterwards } landed on Mall's laland, where 
the presence of coros palma attested the former visite of 
Polynesians; but in this instance the Pandanun appeared to 
be wanting. A Frenchman, with Ds pet of Tabeitians, had 
toon Left Ree “for the runing turtle; and 
during thagpur months of their their reaudener but ob ship bad 
staied the inland.” 

A party from the Vincennes landed on Enderby's Inland, 
which is small, and destitute of 2 proper lagoun 
Pandanus was again obserted to be shaent, and there were 
no large living trees; but dnft-aood was (ound, which had 

waibly furnished the means uf transpurt to the rete and 
ion (Scincus). The latter animals, it should be observed, 
have doubtless, in many instances, accompanied the voyages 
of the Polynesians. 

About = rear afterwards, the Vinceunes visited Wasn's 
Island, which is situated orarly miiway between the 
Hawauan and the Ledrone or Marin Inlanchs. It is iarger 
than the ialands seen in the Phonis Girma apparently 
about viz miles in diameter (In iaruting. [ osuld Bnd 
neither the cocos palm, Pandapus, por the house-fly; but 
rata and lisards were the only. and uncertain signs of 
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ual vistors, shee were abundant, and in grosier 
than before obserred around the Coral Inlands. 
There were uo large trees, exevpt a single dead trunk, lying 


A friend of mine once passed several months on Farstxo's 
Island, in compeny with a party of Hawaiians. Cocoa 
palins were shundant ;° au important fact, taken in connexion 
‘ith the central position of this island, in regard to the 
Hawaiian, Union, Kingwnill, and Marquesas (Groups. 
Jndewd, after the above examples, it would acem that few, if 
any, of the Tropical isles of the Pacifie have cseaped 
aboriginal discuvery 

Jeavin’ Inland, wituated to the southward of Fanning’s 
Telanut, and nearly under the Equator, waa visited by the 
Peacock, No attempt was made to Jand; but the island 
Wan ascertained to be “ destitute of both trees and shrubs.” 

For an account of the inbabitante of the Union, Ellice, 
Turawan or Kingemill, and Radack Groupe, which wero 
wucvewsively visited by the Peacock, I must Foglia refer 


ue 








to the Narrative and Ethnography of the Expedition. It 
will be perveited that 1 have enumerated tribes differing 
materially in their customs and languagrs, and, in some 
instaneve, not strictly belonging to the Polynesian family ; 
but they all dwell on coral islands, and their union here bas 
reference to their bring subjected to the ange externa) 
circumstances, 

At the Union or Orarras Grovr.a landing was effected 
on the island of Ofefs. “The cocoa palm, Pandanus, and 
Morinda, were all present, together with the Gardenia, the 
flowers of which are worn for ornament st Tabriti.” 
Mr, Agate observed, that tho inhabitants “derived their 
wupplies of water from the rains, by means of & cavity cut in 
the hase of the socus stems ;"” 8 process familiarly known 
also on the high islands. 

At Pabsafo, the island on which the chief resided, 
Mr. Rich again observed “ the four plante sbute-mentioned ; 
and in addition, the Aabellate palm, which is cultivated st 
the Samoa and Tongs lalands. A sort of spint-house was 


© tne medical paint of view, it muy be of intevat to sin, thet am exclusive 
eocoe-net dirt wat complained of, os praducing » species af weethuisin, 
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found here, and a purplecrowned yellow pigeon, which bad 
‘Deen tamed.” ‘The nt pretty at this group, of the 
uae of Gre, merite further inquiry: indeed, T de aot remember 
to have seen any signs of fire at the Disappointment Islands. 

Swein's Island, which is detached from the rest of the 
group, and ia not far from the Samoa Islands, “appeared to 
‘be uninbabited ; but it was corend with cocus palios, mised 
with the Pandanus.” 

At the Ellice or Vaitcras Gnocr, th ie taken in 
dreesing the hair in a variety of modes, revalia the enateun 
of the Feejecans. An Albino also was found here, who, 
according to Mr. Agate, “had blue eyes, and waa at frst 
mistaken for a European: aud the circumstance deserves 
further notice, aa albinoca seem to be of rare eceurrenes in 
the Malay race. Chequered mata, of different colours, wen 
obtained ‘at the Vaitupan Group, and they seem to show 
affinity with the manufactures of the Eaat bnidies, Wooden 
dhark-hooks were also obtained, which may be compared with 
those of Penrhyn Island 

At the extensive Kingsmill or Tanvwas Gaorr, accord: 
ing t Afr. Rich, Large trees, cterpt cova palin, were 
visible. The Calophyliam, however, and a branch of the 
mangrove, indicated a greater vancty of productions that te 
usual at the Coral Jalands:" doubtless owing to a greater 
continuity of surface. Me. Kich ascertained bere, “that 
Fice-pape? is manufactured from the rvot of Seurvala lobelia;”” 
a fact confirmed by subsequent inquiry in the East Indivw 
(where this common intigenuus plant of the Coral Lslauds ww 
likewine found). Besides the two kinds of taru, plantations 
of” bread-fruit ” were spoken of; the bamboo was knows, and 
likewise * mullet-ponds,” as at the Hawanan fslanda. Doge 
were seen, and also fowls: the latter were “net caten, but 
were kept in for Sighting.” It appears, morvaver, 
frown Mr. Hale's Vocabulary, that alit niduced animate 
and plants have Polynesian nanies. 

In other respects, # marked change had taken place from 
the customs of the Polynesians. There waa a word for lying, 
and even for sarcasm. "Divination of surcery wae ale known ; 
and the natives paid worship to the mance or spirita of their 

ptisl ony Tee eee hat wae foxted here, and 
Given its name to one of the islands of the group, A 
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novel use was mado of the to produce a kind of 
molamce ; and, in conformity with 2 common belief, these 
‘were the only islandirs seen in the Pacific “ who had decayed 
the Potynecaas’ the aponty of the ate re ef 
iana, the majority ion were 

inferior stature. The limit in respect ePhildren was bere 
extended to three. Although thero was little communi- 
cation even between the different islands of the Le. 
Mr, Hale found a traditional knowledge both of 7 
(or Ascension) in the Caroline Group, and of Samos. 

‘The branching shark's teeth saws, » weapon eo unique 
and formidable in appearance. together with the defensive 
armour of cocoe fibre, were found at Drummond Island. 
‘The form of the cuirase is nearly the same with that of 
Ombay. aa figured in the French Voyages. Moreorer, the 
Terawan paddle resembles the oar of the Persian Gulf: and 
we note , that children were betrothed at an carly age, 
and that the Pharsonic custom was observed, of naming « 
child after the grandfather. 

No direct rommunication was had with the inhabitante of 
the extensive Rapack Gaotr ; but the information obtained 

Mr. Hale respecting Mille (one of the southernmost 
islands), will be found of much interest. Kotzebue appears 
hitherto to have enjored the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the Hadack islanders; and { must refer to 
hia work, and cepecially to the plates of Choris, whu aceon 

ied him. 

bar serene Iatand is situated near the Equator, some four 
hundred miles west of the Tarawan Group, and a little 

ond Ocean Inland. The fi particulars respecting 
ignterontagon vxtracted from a notion by T. Beckford 
Simpeon, originally published in an Australian gazette: 

her fo leva very mild and well deposed set 
of people, and had the of being of the vame 
stock with the natives of ion, which inland be had 
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divided into seven or eight clans, each gorerncd by a chil; 
and there ia a queen, who presides over the whole. It in her 
duty to deeide all disputes among the chiefa ; and in her also 
ws vested the sovereign pre te of making peace or war 
among the diferent clans. They hace canoes. Their fuod 
consists chiefly of cocca-nute, the fruit of snother deseriptinn 
of palm, and fish, which are not very numerous. They have 
lao » fow very small fowls. The dress of the women con 
sisted of a piooe of native cloth round the waist; and the 
men wore the maro, made of dred grass. Several Europeans 
of doubtful charscter were residing on the island, and ono 
sho was now gone, sd deliberately murdered eloven of his 
mc 


TANEITI. 


Leaving the Coral Ivlands, 1 shall nest 6] of the Poly 
nesians of the high and rocky groupe The transition i» 
truly remarkable, independently of the releaw from the 
sraitened circumstances bervtofors surrvunding the human 
family. We bad enjoyed at Metin « alight introduction ta 
the new order of things; and on tbe following day (in 
ptember, 1438), the Vincennes reached Tabeits, whore wo 
remained fuurweo days. 

Among the firat subjects to attract notion, wae the rrady 
aud cheveful salutation which met un on our 
rambles; the attention to chesnbaes in the details of do 
awetic connomy ; the large, airy, elliptical hounen, ae sdmi- 
rably adapted to the climate, and yet im all, the wide 
difference from the customs uf E 


A y actuse the inland having been we 
aiked cae guides about the asernt Save eas the ceotral 
mountain oF most elevated point uf the wland. They reptied 
with simplicity, but, oe appeared subsequently, with 
* deal of truth: ~ No Tabet: man hed ever bees able 
to grt there, and therefore a shste man could not go.” 
Ther appeared to have no measurcments for short distance 
of short periads of tine, correspmding to a mile or an hour; 
but always pointed to the place in the heavens where the 
sun would be when we should arrive at the proposed station. 
The “ nm” had groves of cocus palms st intervals along 
the or, in other words, those sere reecrred for the mse 
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stitute far fngerbowls, In another particular, we equally 
found ourselves st fault: for having always worn clothes, 
and been secustomed to the use of chairr, it was iinpossible 
to assunw postures (sometimes, it is true, not accurding 
with our ideas of grace) in which we saw the natives resting 
eesily. This greater muppleneess of limb gave them many 
advant over us; aud the most active of vur guides, after 
lashing his heela together, would eaceud a cocoa palm almost 
as rapidly ex we would have walked over the same horizontal 


After leaving the coast, our way lay up the valley of » 
mountain torrent, which we were obliged tu ford frequently, 
and sometimes to travel in ite bed. We were exposed far 
some days to frequent snd beary rsins, and soon two 
envy the naked condition of the natives, who became dry in 
a few moments, whereas our clothing «nce wet, remained 90 
for hours. Lowber sore ih berber thar ealrer) 
fect of clothing, particularly in tropical climates, which 
‘not before occurred to me. “Man not being created an aquatic 
animal, his akin may not with impunity be exposed to per- 
petual moisture, whether directly or arising 

ination retained by dreea. "1 we subsequently 

complaints among Polynesians, that “they never had 
besgpatora ten fr gelgseir piesa At the same time, 
we ourveltes ‘not with impunity have laid clothing 
aside: the skin with us was in sn unnatural condition, over- 
eensitive, from the exclusion as well of light as of sir, or, 
eccording to s term used by naturalists, “etiolated.” The 
importance to health, therefore. of keeping the. skin dry, 
‘does not appear to have hitherto received due attention. 
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Near the head of the valley, we unexpectedly found a 
ily residing, and at a point we observed one of twa 
bouses; but with these exceptions, the Interior 

to be wholly uninhabited. We nert traversed 

of about twenty-seven hundred feet in elevation, were 
formed over the lake on a raft of wild banana tems, and on 
reaching the ite coast, learned to our aurprin, that * we: 
were the first white men who had ever crosand the island of 
Tabeiti.” The indeed, im very seldom uned hy the 
natires, who confine themaclves to the coast, making limited 
excursions along the mountain ridges, to procure the feuit of 
the “fchi,’ or wild banana. According to an intelligent 
chief, “ the wild people who forietly inhabited Taheiti were 
accustomed! to gu all over the muuntaiue; but there was no 
ove pow who knew the ‘The gradual abandonment of 
the Interior was of so recent s date ax te have been in part 
witnessed by the misionaricn; and it was stated by them, 
that even “within a few years, some natives made their 





















appearance who were quite unaware of the changes brought 
about by the nevidenee of Kurnpeans.” 
Contin: 





oar * mes, we votnpleted the circuit of the 
larger section of island by the well-known and mdeed 
andy route - that along the cv Ab innovation on ancient 
habite was observed, in the joint ownership of » large agar 
plantation by an association of natives, “ Landed property 
tana said to bo at the bottom of mut of the quarrels and 
difficulties among the native population ;"" and ot the author 
nits of the chief sbove mentioned, "it was always the prime 
cipal caus: of war.” The misannaties, however, epoke uf 
“a spirit of emulation between the different dsetneta, that 
ahowed itself in various modes after the crmation of the 
ware; and at one time cock fiyhtiag® nas much prectised.”” 
The Guava plant has now aserrun much of the productive 
sod, and is commonly complained of. a» “having ruined the 
inland.” Yet, sevording to the monunaries, “the popue 
tation, for the last thirty year, cd twat appear to bare 
diminished.” 
























We pete here 42 apparent mnenerting ech the mewrmente of the ame 
hind of amesemoeut a1 the Terean Grvap, sed vith 1 enwens! prevalence ot 
‘she Philippine Laleods, 
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A second mountain excursion was undertaken. and we 
the services of a native named Vehoori. This man 
ided himself with 8 rope. and took with him his son, for 
purpose, as he said, “of tearhing him the way to the 
mountains, we after a while he whould himself die. and then, 
Robody would know.” It appeared, however, in the equel, 
thet another reason had entered inte views, ashe 
“owned a tract of land” at the: finit of oar exenrtion. We 
waried at an carly hear, and in the afternoon we had 
attained an clevation of between four and five thousand fret, 
along the crest of a fnghtful knife-shaped ridge, auch an 1 
have only seen in the island of Tabeitt, We bere looked. 
upon the wild and romantic scenery of the Interior, from 3 
ew point of view, 

Amidet the tuvutianer of the forest. inimense numbers of 
the radiating crowns of the felr banana were conspicuous 
in the dintance. 1 had previous!s, from below, wondered at 
the presence of these gruves in situations that aceted inae- 
crwatle to human foot. For the plant is multiplied only 
suckers, and the natives (those at feast of the existing 
eeperation} take ae part in) disseminating it, although 
the green fruit, which bevantes fartuaccous when cooked, 
contributes largely to their wustensore. The febi differs 
from the common banans in having a simple raceme, anil 
the substitution st Nemes af a second variety may be 
regarded as proof that the species was umeinally foreign te 
both places. Sonic ts stery theevfure seems curmected with 
this plant, and the period and mode of its introduction inte 
Taheiti. 














Our time heing Timited, perhaps fortunately, it wae now 
Heceaart to think about returung, and Veheor led ie te 
A point, where, much to our surpmine, the descent was prace 
tiecable, On the following dey, we returned midwar along 
the flank of the ridge, and deriving smistane only once 
from the tupe, made our final exit by the valley below. 
Ln all my aubsoquent experience. I have never met with 
&@ people 20 serviceable to the traveller as the Tabeitians ; 
for they ecemed in fact to command af all ines the prin- 
cipal conveniences of life. Malf an hour of davlight was 
om for building a house, of the stems and eaves of the 
banana, and fire was produced by rubbing sticks In 
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‘one place, the running water was deeply sunk among atence, 
bat by working in benana leaves they brought it to the 
vurfaes. The chase of evle (Anguilla, which in thear 
dripping mountaing beoume siinoet amphibious, offend 
bik instance of their ingeauits. They also tury off with 
their terth the Abrone bark of the “pursu”” (Hibiscus 
tihseeus), and a moment after, applied if to foomng vmall 
fab TE une wan net for Frurt, be would usually take 9 
laaket on the way, hy plaiting the acements of a 
leaf A mat was nonutactared with almost: equal 
Clothing was always at hand, and e banana leaf serv 
an umbreba; of in tine weather ther woubl w 
of flowers. Tumblers aud tattle were mipptind be sing! 
pinta of the babes, and casks er buckets by the dong 
Meme: and whether we arked for a hatehet, knife, »poon, 
touthbruch, oF Wash-basin, we never found our guides at 
fault 

Poe wonen, on meetin 























a ouear relation after a Jong 






abeenee, express thier emetion by protracted weeping: aud 
we witnessed the cominencement ef ieloamh etalation, on 
The eevastian af ane of our ay yg te arth Ine nether, 







AMtwonye thy ‘Taber iar 
and ingenuons for Es 


ADappears. i bie open 
taete bat, int brwertiens aif 


















amile and false refinewent, well be enppamed Mier ie 
lows te corrupt the heart, 1 ewalined 

The Tabertians meamure 1" £ tome by 
“moons.” oe lunaitiotie and they hase a cabeudar, «hich 
will be herwafter neti We sflin witnrseest the univerwal 





familiarity sath the plants and other productione of the 
toland ; and ales, thea more winnte sutels of the 
eternal parte of the human frame, thane known to our 
sculptors and ana! It appears from Krster, 
that they aboriginally held some connueee “with Taha, 
Rormbora, and the Low coral isande: amt thes procured 
red feathers from Whennuanies, ten dass’ nail to the 
Sestward” This last-named place iy one uf the Feejew 















In their onal appearanre, F eeuld find nn differmnen 
from that of the Paumotuans FE srw httle resemblance tur 
the Mongutiane, but same uubtiduale might in the United 
Snates have been mistaken fir mulsttues: the hair wag nut 
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universally black, but in some instances had  russet tinge, 
4 Was sube-quently ubserved at Samos and Tongs. Albinova 
were spuken af, but I did not se any. Spectacles were 
cecaianally worn by old people. us lege were 
quite conmon, perhapa attributable, in some measure, to 
constant wading on the reefe. The skin waa seldom entirely 
free from acars, like the vestiges of imposthumes. Several 
instances were observed of the loss of the nose by ulceration, 
and in one mined family, the disase in the European father 
was tranamitted to the children. 

The Vincennes touched at Aimeo; situated about teelve 
miles from Tal and forming a natural dependence of 
that inland. Itin excessively rugged, and some of ls mountain 
ridges are even perforated. On ascending one of them, 
aguin met with fehi groves. 

The Vincennen afterwards paseed among the other high 
inlsnds uf the group, and we saw Huaheine, Tohas, and 
Borabora, but we had po intercourse with the inhabitants, 
neither were we at apy titne very oear the land, 














SAMOA, 


Passing Bellinghawen and Rose, to coral ivlands already 
notived, we on the Sth of October reached Manne, the 
summit of which war at the time emecaled by cloudy, 
Together with the neighbouring double islet, it is somewhat 
detached from the remainder of the group, and although the 
dintance ia only about visty miles, there appears to be very 
Vittle intercourse. The inhabitants have alwaye bern some 
what noted for their warlike character, but we found them 
in every respect nationally identival with the other Namosns. 

The nanw of “ Navigator Istands” was sugeested to the 
Freuch discoverer, by the graceful shape and superior work- 
ranship of the cahore. These are formed of irregular 
pieces, sewed together by means of » raised interior margin, 
& cunstruction which, at these indands, is by no means a 
matter uf necessity. The outrigger is placed nears than 
usual to the body ‘of the canoe, «1 that they overeet rather 
easily, an inconvenience which however ia not much regarded 
by the natives. 

We landed on Manus, and met with 9 friendly reception, 
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but the majority of persons ecen were observed to be women. 
The usual Samoan costume consists of & cincture of the 
leaves of the Ti plant (Dracena), divided into slips, eo as to 
form fringe: the sellow-leaved variety makes a somewhat 
gaudy appearance ; and indeed thia style of drese seems well 
ad to set off a fine figure in either vex. Hostilitivs 
had but recently ceased between the two districts of this 
small iniand. 






plied to us for a writing-pencil, and 
missionary.” We did not meet with 
another instance of this profession among his countrywen, 
nor among the Hawaiians, althe they an equally neat. 
tered over the Pacific. it is chiedy to Tabritinns, that the 
world is indebted for the yreat change recently effected 
throughout Polynesis. 

1 here joined the Porpois:; and leaving Manua, we 
directed our course to the three principal salande of the 
group, which are in closer proximity te cach other, and the 
inhabitants of which are accustomed ty constant interrourse, 
An we approached Upolu, a native was received an board 
from a canoe. He was greatly delighted with a musical-box 5 
and when it happened to run an ene of ur party 
commenced playing on a different instrument, he maid, aa it 
“it had stopped te listen." 
ined 9 day at Apia; where Twas at once atruck 
‘with the inferiority of the Sanuan haus, as comparcd with 
those of Teheiti, “In the aspect of the population, could 
find no particular differenoy. J naw the same large men, 

















and occasionally individuals uf truly Hetculean reports 
The * age of heroes” still existe in this quarter uf the globe, 
and Tam inclined to think, the Hoineric heroes wonld 
probably bare suffered by 3 compariaun with mome uf the 
men of Ramos and Tongatabx. 

The firvt Polynesian with frizeled hair was sen at Manua, 
and uther instances occurred, both in the Samoan Urenip 
and at Tongataboo. Excerpt in the hair, these individuals 
did not differ from the surrounding natives; and the 

ierity is perhaps attributable in part to art, to an 
imitation of the Fi 7 

Mr. Couthouy, during his risit to Upolu, obtained some 

information respecting @ crocodile, believed by the natives 
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to exist in one of the streams. A species of crocodile (C. 
Diporatus) ie known to vccur as far eat as New Ireland, 
and Mariner relates an instance of s strageler baving reached 
the Ferjer Ielands, It scems possible, thea, thet another 

msy have reached Samos. Some t eon 
nexion will be perceived with the “i rice tizard 
formerly placed om one of the morais” at Fahciti: and alo 
With the fact that *creendiles arc still held in venerativa 
at Timur.” 

Aavasi, the largest and Jofticnt island of the group, was 
next visited, Hesides the philological identity in name, it 
has local points of resemblance with the widely separated 
Vawaii, and ia indecd the only other istand [have examined, 
that had boon overepread with lava streams. The land mien 
everywhere with a very gradual aud regular slope towards 
the hruad central summit. which is almost coustantly cun- 
cvaled hy clouds, Notwithstanding the profuse rats. 1 saw 
no sygun of stevams; but the water, sinking through the 
poroun lava, gushes out in copiour rae al the nin of 
the sea Owing apparcuthy to thin absence of streams, there 
are no larg: upenings through the cor ref: and sineels 
being thus excluded, vers tittle change had takeu placu in 
the primitive manners of the inhabitant 

‘To bonte landed at Bape and on reaching the 
English ininsion bouse, a tiuumber of the natives: cullee 
around wa, having “never befure reen wo many White mei 
We Warned that remarks wens mady complimentary to the 
goud looks of our party; and that wine deelan-d ~ they 
would like te go tu England, since it contsined =) many 
handsine people.” In company with Licat. Maury, 
remained on shore for nine daye; but ae time at the oateet 
was a matter of unoettamts, my first excursing war dincted 
into the Interi 

Six natives were procunst ax guides, but befire proceed: 
ing farther, it wae found ecessary to obtain have of the 
w Kev of the fares "a funetonary. whe existence vas 
now fur the first time brought to heht, and who, ax will be 
seen preaenty, bulds an important otfice in tes of scarcity. 
This man joined our party, aud proved a somenhst more 
efficient woodaman than the others; for [ soon found wide 
difference between then and the Taheitians. 
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I did not get more than cight miles from the cost, rather, 
however, frum the want of an interpreter, than frum any 
natural obstacles, The weather, indeed, was rainy ; but the 
forest wae not seriously incumbered with updetyrowth, and 
wax composed of luther trees than J have sewn iu the other 
Pacif: Tolands. The Loterior appeared to be pot only unin 
babited, but unvisited ; an unexpected cirwumstance itt this 
quarter of the globe. 

‘On the second day out, Twas abandoned: by most of my 
guides; but in the evening they mvasembled at the carp. 
The principal motive which had induced them to offer their 
servitve wae new apparent, aa 1 perceived that cach man 
Kad taaded hamnetf with wild yas: (a apecses wot seen ole 
where, which yields a profusion of rote, and forse sale 
guard against tamine J Ooo of ey satute companions 
proved to be the ehter bruther in w lange fawily, ad the 
father being deceased, the duty sewed upag him © of 
brioging in all the provigens, while, asin antnilar mstances, 
Be waa exposed te geen i return for hie trouble” 

AD Nase prilow had been prepared tue ay) auppumed 
comenwner, The inode! was mubeequentiy found to be 
Feejeean, somewhat varied and natigated by the aubatitue 
Lion of tambeo fur soful wood. Thiw aautation deserieon 
tion, for the physical reason wineh pave nee to the 
ruston does not exist ie Poly neman. 
ate the comet, the said prodaeel bythe 
beat apa vase the first ideation of Co sariuty af 
tie This ax the conant ecupation of the aumen 5 
aind tis a discourmng ben tinehed be 
sory Eri, aud in me ye HOt, OF seat Aoby wet. It 
more rewtnbles paper thant cloth. ani duce net lana very 
grmceful drapery. The painte uset Gor delineating figures 
oy it ae prlesbesl Wack ated dull rt. the later conssting 
of nal earth © from the thowntaces 

Our place of residence eae always surtaunled by a bedy 
of natives, and it was umpeenttie to more about without & 
tran of both men sid boys: never indeed oifering the 
alightest molestation, but frum meiner of curwmty, watch- 
ing the least uf aur merrnente,  Srmall children were 
usually ternfiel ou seeing us; but the larger boys would 
keep pace for tiles, Netlang sheecd a greater difference 
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from our own custums than to sco well-grown young 
women joining with the rest, with uncunfined limbe, and 
frolicsome aa any of their sxeoriates. 

"A. oma house built on poles proved to hare been the 
‘Srork cof thes boys id Aloe solar, muses of, Sows f 
Stare ot sight. This appeared t have been only a 
at boast nothing of any cactusion of the 
wuch as ja stated to exist further west, in the vicinity of the 
East Indica, 

L was present at an interview with Malietos, the 
of the Bemoan chiefs ; a highly intelligent and ven rable Sd 
tnan, extremely cuurteous dignified in bis depurtment. 
According to the Rev. Mr. Hardic, many of the natives are 
not only “intelligent, but really well-informed men. He 
had often heard them express ise at the ignorance of 
asilors ; asking, how it was ‘wade that men like thea 
had beon brought up in » civtheed country." At the time 
of our visit, for writing formed une of the beet 
articles of with Nemoa. a circumstance which sormed 
anomalous in a poople as yet unacquainted with the use of 


are) former ware were sometimes brought on by 
murders, and these were occasionally conmitted by design- 
ing men for that apecial purpose. A. C caus was the 

luction of women. Sometimes waren, from nome die 
satisfaction, would, with the help of two dry vucum nuts, 
ewim across the channel between Uj iu aud Nevaii” A 


frei was pointed out to me «ho “remained three 
The 





the water, until the abdomen sofieont™ 
natives of the vicinity of Napapali had all been con- 
verted, and 1 saw no travs of their furmer superstitions, A 
eeident White spoke of s “collection uf remarkably 
crvokrd sticks having been formerly kept near one of the 
Spirit-hounce.” 
‘The property at our place of residence was garded a 


eafe, 20 far ae the people uf the island were concerned ; but 
sowe sp preety ce by the natives concem- 
ings Ser, Ha whom however we did not 
ouffer our departure, we reveited a 

froma weverst oe oe te village, arrayed in their 


visit 
best attire, wee aad drpang with escuela but our 
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sttendsnts soon drove them away, considering with some 
truth thet the presenta thes might receive would be so 
much abstracted from their own just dues. 1 had formed 
sone acquaintances among this porte. 8 community that 
Gwell tomvther and lore one another and oa parting, 1 felt 
regret not experienced at any other poe. we Finite 
ten days epent at the island of Tutuila were not 
marked by any particular incident; exeept the arrival of 
three canore fon Upolu, sith streamers flying, and the 
inen ail ot rather shouting in chorus. 
expected, from the wind having reevntly changed to the 
westward ; an oceurrener, it was asid, that rancly taken place 
without. bringing Vinitors. This praction of ‘Viniting had 
been disco do by the missionaries; formerly it) wan 
much ner fiequeut, so thet some indivauale would 
uarter themmelves altogether un the hospitality of the 
doen dinteivcte. 

In one respect the Western differ remarkably feoas the 
Fastern Polynesians; they are by ne ineane a Liccutioun 
prope. Possibly something may” be dae to the indinet 
influence of the neighbourmg Fevjevans; but there wan 
every appearance at Samoa, of thin social condition being 
xpontancous and directly conformable to nature, What 
will be the result) of “Eurupean intercuurwe, after the 
sceret shall be made known, that it ix possible to howd 
Up property or te change its form at will, remains to bo 
developed. 

Upbthalmia, rewulting usually in the lose of but a single 
eye, was extremely commen in beth young and aged per 
sone; and [ hate never vinited any ot place where there 
were aa many humnpbecks. The ‘eclematvun Ing wa 
common ; but f saw only » sinyzie instance, awl heard 
ar ipa of ulceration of the none. 

implements and manufactuecs of the Sarum Dalande 
may cle be distinguished by the stele of wurkmanship. 
whirh are made of esetable fibre, and sutmetines 
stained yellow, sovmn peculiar ty thie rsp. ‘The javelins 
are very rudely . though the give them 9 
le appearance. Once only I sew the bow in use; a 

ative, in the evening, stealthily eceking to destroy therel 
a large bat (Pterupus), which as making free with bis 
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bread-frnit. Some arrows of x novel construction were pro- 
cured ; intended, it was said, for “bringing Pigeons to the 
ground alive without injuring them.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Before proceeding with the xewount of the Tropical Poly- 
nesiana, I bare concluded to follow the ordet of the Vorage; 
which next conducts us to the Austral ditision of the Poly: 
nosian family 

In company with others af my anpociates, 1 tuck pasaage 
at Sidney in a merchant vessel, and we rvached the Bay of 
Jalands on the 24th of February, 1840. We remained in 
New Zealand about six weeks, wi the return of the Vine 
cunnen trum the Antarctic cruise. 

Nothing so much surprises the European emigrant as the 

hysieal ditterence between the nate of Austrolin atu 
K Zealand, two neighbouring regions situated between 
the same parallels of latitude: the change in habita ix 
Tikewise radival. The reinark tay be extended to the ether 
territories of the Southern Heninphere which an renutely 
detached, and are noted fur there remarkable yet dusitailar 
natural productions: for it will be ditticult Shee from 
the human family four nations mom unlike chan the Sus. 
ans, and Eyttentots, 
severmily pursur the 
precive four timate tuetlinds of procuring «istenaner, antl 
thay be clawed Fepertivels, oe huutiny, agricultural, piscu- 
torial and pastoral trier. 

‘Tho ™ hunter state” indeed is immpussih 
from the nbeenee of wane. Ry an ats 
of the vegetation, the imund» of this extensive 
country an almort exetusi onenal with fern Ther: is 
oa maturage for grazing animals; neither. on the other 

have any woudland quadrupeds bern allotied to the 
irene 

Although fieh enters lancly into the diet of the New 
Zealanders, ther are uot an caclusuvely maritime people like 
the piscatorial tribes of Ainenca, but ther are Funed 
throughout the interior country. Marvorer, that is 9 hte 
Temarkable in the Malay race. they rather avuid the epen 
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era; bokding, nevertheless, vecasional commanication slag 


te os ae 

ition and chilly climate, unsuited t: 
Pedal Tisap, rset of course, the first Polynesian emi- 
grants of their accustomed agricultoral rosounee. Furred, 
therefore. to live on the spontancous products of the new 
country, (and principally on fern-root and fieh), it might be 
ruppessd that their dewendants woukl have rrlapeed ints 

a tuler condition We do not, however, find them at ull 
behind the other Polynesians, in arte. kaon ledge, or nequine 
inenta. 

Bat ta go into eons seeming exception Poly. 
estan plats have artually proved ants enoush to with. 
stand the New Zealand chinate; and Cook fonnd bere 
“coceos or eddas, stoet-potators, and note gourda.” OF 
the fimt-named plant, of the taco, [ mometimes observed 
afew ptocks near the native houses; but at eat nv ampere 
tance ad an cxculent, stnee the meet duce not arre: mene 
fection. Lohserved, also, the jawrd  Lag-naria) do 
not pemember te have anywhere seen ate frat vaten hy 
Volypesians. The batetue, or eacet-potate, ts teally of 
Wnportaniee aa an raculent, at least in the nerthera districts, 
although ite cultivation appear te have bees, nut withatand: 
Hunted. Tue prvaet see, was not cocval with 
the time settlement of New Zealand, but the natiera have 
Preserved a chatinet accuunt of ite mntraiueben, “Che tras 
dhitionary “canoe, firmed of separate p ab aeribew pre. 
ciaely the nedel used at Seno and larther continantion 
of a Sarum soiree wae 4 Dy thee aria timgere 
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while set another concurrent tewlte: n Joadte thin 
fund formetiy howe in New Zoedan 
Th ewubsnt, the “Cape geneberry.” (Phynabie 
edulis), way perhape be added, ae it had eset) appearance 
of beng of aburginal intrxtucteon. Et ee, rte, Gbly & 
weed, abondauth nataraleed io wante places; atid eo at iw 
an the ether Pol) neman inlands, wherr I hate reeeh it 
regulars «4 tivated On pow company the whole list of 
Pulyneaan uaefal plants, it will periape be found that these 
four aluie an: capable of enduriig the New Zealand chaste, 
The abe absence of the domestic animals of the 
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jeal Polynesians (the pig, the dog, and the domestic 


fow!,) secma more difficult of ion. Vt in true, in 
rogard to swine, there to be a dearth of eustenance : 
even at the it day they hate not run wild, as at 


Taheiti, but they continue the inerparsble companions of 
the New Zealand household, and ate called to partake of the 
family meals, 1 am not sure that the dig was altogether 
inksown to the abril New Zealanders. ee 
peence of the outrigger wae unexpected, may 

pomibly be connected with the greater roughness of the 

them orvan. In the management of a canoe or bost, 
the natives by no means fall behind their Tropical brethren, 
an we had many opportunities of witnessing, even in the 
instanen of the pilot at Nidwy, who had selected New 
Zealanders for the erew of his apen boat. Unlike the 
‘Tropival Polynen they were not wen bathing, a circum- 
stance altributed te the coolness of the water, but they are 
otherwiae less cleanly in all their habits, Their huta, tov, 
are very small anil close, built af bundles of ~ rapuo,” 
(Typha), and roofed usually with Javee of the wild palun. 

© now met with stockaded or fortified villages, which 
are unknown in the rest of Polynesia, excepting otdy at 
Tongetatoo, where the usage had ben derived directly 
from the Fee Their prvscnce offers an indes to the 
potitical cundition of New “Aealand, for there ts apprvach 
to centralizing of autherity, ae in other parte of Polynesia, 
Wt wae said to be impossible to bire naties for any distant: 
jourury, aa “they sould not enter districts rre their 
pelatives had been furmerly killed; and by their 
i 5 families are rather estens 
sy of Islands wes dutricted, 
stance which had the effect of preventing inany articles froma 
being brought to ux for sale. 

‘The New Zealanders have always bone s warlike charse- 
tor; and U was, therefore, much surprised at the inefficiency 
of their weapons, Besides the stone mace, their principal 
one is a straight eword-hke club, which is wiclded with buth 
hands. This is a remarkable change from the weapons of 
the Tropical Polynesians; for the javelin appears to be 
unknown, likewise the bow, and. acconting to Mr. Hale, the 
sling. Their ware, indeed, do ct appear to bare ever been 
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very bloody; and, notwithstanding the cageraces manifested 
in eerking powecesion of muskets, these had been vad, fur 
the moet part, at cxtra it distances. The Hay of 
Islands, t¥o sears previoualy, had been the seat uf war. 
* Persone from distant clana wery attracted to the apot, ani 
the enon their arrival would divide to the right and 
left, brothers, and other members uf the same funily, often 
taking opposite sides. On the restoration of peace, Pomare's 
tribe having killed many of the Kororarika people, gave therr 
‘opponents a tract of land by way of compenuation. 

be wil wae eaid “to be held by the chiefs, although the 
conseut af sch member of the Uribe: was noreanary toon 
sale Ut apprane that m the alleged ales to Euripeans, 
the natises have not understead that they were alienating 
their lands slwolutely ; nor, if Tare nightly informed, would 
the pean view of ruch traunstions be mimitted song 
nther Polynesian. 

Tattooing m incised, apd ina such mete painful operation 
than in the net af Polsnema. The quantity of markings 
abut the far seemed te be vere much in propurtion te the 
rank of the odhvidual; each chief, howeter, having some 
sanation im the pattern, It was sued that “in signing a 
trae this patterns on the paper, such 
a angnature being readily reeoguised by all the natives whe 
the andividual "This wae the nearest 
approach te aritiug that b found among the Polyarnane, 
antl the practie appeared ty be q mtr here. 






























Lestane of the varius effect of the t were noted 
At one silage an aged man had “tated hineelf, and, 
tn conaed wuld wot quit the apet uf ground he 





had selected" At anther sillage we found = lange hex 
tabard, it having been giree to an aged female On 
Aindling a fire twas tabu fur one of our guukee to hght 
hin pipe by it, and he rrqucsted us te trike a frvets hight for 
Mitts A deserted camp wae tabooed, as it waa a elation te 
which invalid natives sumetines ervorted And, lastly, we 
weee told that on the vecasion of wave difficulty with the 
Earupeags, Pomare, ae an act of tengraner, “tabourd the 
fisb in the Bay.” 

The productivas of New Zealand have all recrived native 
namew, and they appeared ts be unitereally haown, as in 
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Polynesia. According to Nicholsa, the New Zes- 

“have divided the stars into coastelistions, snd they 

make inquiries when certain stare will make their appear 
ance.” ie custom of touching noses, and never the lij 

they have in commun with the other Polynesians and the 


Ke 

hen New Zealand manufactures show skill at leant equal 
ling that of their Tropical brethren, altbough, in most 
instances, it hae been necessary to employ different mate 
rial The manufacture of tapa ia unknown: and, indevd, 
we waW no genuine Urtiesccaus plants. Woren mantles of 
the New Zealand fiaa (Vhormiam tenax) are substituted by 
the men: while the women wear a broad cineture, sinew hat 
like a rug. The handle of the aword-like clubs usually has 
a tuft of hair, the use of which anight not readily be 
divined : it serves in travelling, to protect the hand against 
the noughuess of the forn. 

On the route to Hokinugn lived a chief of bad charscter, 
who was in the practice of laving Eunspean travellers aiudee 
eontrbution. P enjoyed his hespitality on the way out, but 
thy denouement was Reeerred for my return, in the form of 
vale, From other natives }eaperienced some disinterested 
and deficately-tendered acts of kindness, that, oneddering 
the qeneral charseter of the New Zealanders, wens quite 
unexpected. 

wean gemired that erery part of the Nerthem island 
in intersected with paths aud that the Interior had all been 
traversed by Europeans.” Notwithstanding the introduc- 
tion of new nwane of subsistence, (domestic animals, the 
common potato, maize, and peaches), it was generally cous 
ovded that the population around the Hay of Islands had 
amaterially diminished. Cluldren were unusually rare, an is 
generally obsened wherever Polynesians have come much 
in cootat with Europeans. 

The New Zealanders are ready enough to enter inte the 
Eurvpean system uf civileation, and adopt tho arts and 
faabions of the Whites; but, under the new order of things, 
they bare been fuund to punersa the failing of extreme 
covetousners. Ther are. Cas, apt tu be mornee and 

ed, and wot very scrupulous in adhering to their 
bargains. They bave not ‘the amiable temperament of the 
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Tropwal Polynesians, who are more general Geourites with 
Ear residents, Sac, our sailer-chief, did not cmeeal 
hin diggust at the treatment he receised from his fonuer 
peighbuars, and made ap his tind to «pend his earnings 
witho the Tropics. ft wan stated, also, that a * party of 
New Zealanders, tired of the chiturbanees at home, one 
entertained the ides of formas a colony in New South 
Wales, in under that they might cujoy the benetit of regular 
lame.” 

Tt is neust to represent: th 
Liar cant of ov 








New Zealanders with a peen- 
nance, and vspecially sath the soe mine 
in other Polynesians.” [tis true the checks 
eral thinner, and the frame net oe well Ale 
fut. ovwing. perhaps in seine meantien, to the peareity mud 
iuferwr quality of the Godt) aud Tice amet with an 
amemblage of very raged-behking men On the whole, at 
apprand te me, that as ertne optical Masion anasg 
frota the peculiar style sf tattsang, tor, as the eu 
That were mastly Une fron t parks. 1 san only the 
series of expressions gaat Tahoty and Sane, Ln stature, 
humever. the Now Zealanders werr interior to the intial 
tants of those gilts and thes did et, ou the avcemre, 
appear to exceed Euripeans 

Phe met of dieranen previously nutierd ae prevailing amon, 
the Toopiesl Poly temans, carnl tay be for the 
pan. wanting, Lege anther humphaek 
aia anetaner of uleeration of the now. nether, anderd, 
ophthaliua frequent, theagh P sonetators remarked detocte 
iy the eye. 

The Viavennes lett New Zealand on the Oth of Apni; 
and on the | th we obtained adistant ten of Semedey Jalan, 
which ia ligh and rocks. but of humted eutent, asl which, 
acovnding to report, w inhabited owy by a amall party of 
Eanspeans. 




































TONG#TAROO. 


Ox the 22nd, having reentered the Tropics, we were 
among the scattered Tonga (iroup fod wae Bret tern, & 
conticugus hump of land, ~ about six hunilerd feet in eleva 
ton, apd, according te report, the highest ulead of the 
grup, eroept perhaps the active relcanw uf Tofous,” The 
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light sppearance of ite surface wae stated to be sf 
ot fee perce "and with the glass we could 
ingu 





distinguish scattered Casuarina trees (iron-wood or club- 
wood), hut no huts, and only 2 single native on the beech. 

Politically, Roa forma an of the neighbouring 

inland of taboo, which is of very dissimilar sapect, 
consits of a low level aurface of coral. The “Sacred 
Tongs,” fur that is the meaning of the name, has long exer- 
ised. and may probably continue to excreisc, important 
influence in Polynesian affairs. 

The soil now poured forth ite fruite in abundance, and the 
foliage had resumed the freshness of eternal youth ; but this 
traveition was not more striking than the moral change, from 
the morose and aclfish New Zealander the free and open- 
hearted Polynesian of the tropics, We looked with pleasure 
on the numerous children, the lively and good-humoured 
comntenanees, the fuluess of chevk, the well-tumed limbs, 
and the superior development of frame. In addition to the 
usual costume, the men wer observed to have their faces 
gaudily painted with various colours; and some wore « band 
of yellow flowers over the forvhead, or filleta of dried leaven 
arvund the limbs aud shoulders. The gay appearance was 
the * pomp and circumstances" of war. 

The preuliar curved club, usually carried on the shoulder, 
was evidently the national weapon, At the strand, reine 
forvements were arriving in lange double canoes, from the 
more remote inlands of the group. Several of the steangere 
rewgnised the Vincenues, although disguised by an 
at deck sine they had seen her at Vavao: on 
ug further acquainted with the crowd on abore, all the 
principal branches uf the Polynesian family were found to be 


Tepreeented. 

ihe war had been precipitated through the indiscreet real 
of une of the European missionaries, and had ~ lasted for 
uearly a year; but the meent amnval of * King George,’ from 
the other diviviun of the group, with a budy of several 
hundred warriors,” promised to bring it te a conclusion. 
This state of things was unfsroursble to the pursuits of tbe 
naturalist ; and as strategirs of war were vot unknown, and 
an ect of treachery had recently taken plece, our walks were: 
vecowarily very much circumscribed. 
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‘My principal excursion was made in a cance to the heathen 
rillage of es, eitzated peat the scorns’ of the stands and at 
the of the inlet or lagoon. It was fortified after a plan 
evidently borrowed from the Foejecens, being surrounded 
dy a ditch, and having low gatewars strongly built of logs; 
but the greater part of the wall consisted only of wicker. 
work of emall sugarcane. Secondary enclosures of wicker: 
work divided the interior of the town, and formed regular 


street, 

The chief, Faatu, received our party wi 
and politeness, in the only house that in 

preached those of Taheiti. In the traffic for provisions 
which ensued, he was observed ty take no other part than 
occasionally to give directions for the bringing of additinnal 
eupplics, [t appeared that “he and his people were reganted 
rather as neutral in the preacnt difficulties, and were nut 
ouch disturbed." In the course of conversation he stated, 
that “ho was willing tu have a missionary reside at tho 
village, and for such persons to follow his’ inetructions aw 
might choose to do sa; but it could net be expected thet all 
should change their customs at once” A resident White 
remarked, “that the heathen were leas inclined to fight than 
the conrorted natives; and there were other circutatances 
that abundantly indicated the ageressing party. 

Twas surprised at the number of indivuttials eho could 
wpoak a little English, especially as it had not been acquired 
by serving on board vessels, One man joined me while 
walking about the plantations, and pointed out the kinds of 
wi) that were favourable or otherwise for the culture uf 
bananas; though, fur my own part, | was unable to pereive 
the difference. While questioning him on the subject uf 
tattoning, F accidentally touched his knee on the inner side : 
his countenance at once changed, and he rejoined, * You are 
avery asucy maa.” 

An iskt near the anchorage was regarded a neutral 
ground; aud, notwithstanding Faatu’s allryed position, our 
canve-men tovk refuge there for the night, myanting the 
tasin eborr as unmdfe. | have befor: spuken of a difference 
in social relations between the Fastern and Western Poly- 
hewians: and many of the Tonga tomen, whe had attained 
fall growth, were foand on inquiry to be unmarried. 
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seme islet was frequented by the women of both contending 
partie: and im reference to the sbove subject, a European 
resident used theee words: “ No amount of property would 
here avail; for the rvason that there is no one present to 
exercise contral aver them.” 

Tho natives of Tongataboo. unlike the other Tropical Poty- 
Tesians, were observed te avoid the water, on account, it was 
waid, of the “numbers ani voracity of the sharks. Many 
of the women had text the litth finger of une hand, a custom 
apparently derived from the Feejeeans, and which is diseun- 
tinued in’ converted families. A portion only af the men 
were tattoond ; another circumstance attributable perhaps 
to the example of their Fevjee neighbours. The markings, 
when present, were chiefly confined to the thighs, ax with 
the Samoans. The honses, tom, were much like thr Samus, 
exevpt in the use of wicker-work of the small-stemmed sugar 
cane. An explanation of the plan of a European house, 
“with ita weparate floors, and as high as s cocoa palm,” 
excited sume merriment. 

Individuals with frizzled hair were numerous. prvsenting 
otheraise no difference in feature or complerion from the 
Feat of the population, and no appearance of ntixed descent, 
J could not learn with certainty that the peculiarity wae the 
wark of art; and, indeed, frizzled hair was eaid “to be not 
My informant further stated. that the prepara. 
tian of lime, here first seen applied ta the hair of Polynesians, 
“wae for the purpose of making it stand upright." Thea 
statements, however, are not irmecuncilable with Foejee cus. 
toma; and we subsequently met with some unevjuivocal 
imitations, The confusion m the published accounts of the 

lation of the mor: western groupe is, in part 
Eitributable to thie artificial mode of d Late ety a 

T had not mach opportunity of ubserting the prevailing 
diseases, Humpbacks were cammnon, but the proportion was 
leas than at Samos; and T met with une instance of the lose 
of the noe, One of the chief, Faatu, offered the first 
dae rgeeenrp raped "the gathering of 

vith ta man: ures, tl i people 
from differvat yuarters bad brought together s great many 
articles of forcign make. We obtained a variety of Foe} 
warclubs; and, indeed, the farourite curred Tonga cab 
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to have been from a Feejee model. We 
notierd two new casora, built of separate pieces; but she 
of some Semone afforded a ready explanation of 
the circumstance ; and the other small canues were excavated, 
foun a single trunk. The mode of propulsion, by sertical 
peulling, bad ales been introduced from the Fevjee Islands. 
Excluding articles of foreica or mited origin, it may not 
be an easy tank to point wut the proper Totgs etyte of work: 
mamship. The superior finish, over other Polynesian inanu- 
fartures, in ovident!y attributable to Feejer achouting. | 
would) remark, howeser, that wickerwork was employed 
There extenai! ih the Feejecans; and that the 
lanier fares 0 ¢ the Tonge women, 
were nut met with ¢! indewd, werw the 
canomhouses, which on a anallet scale resembled the ship- 
houses at our wavy yards. 
The meseroing vane, which is donble, acema te be of 




































senuine Tonga mod ih the ciaccustaner that then 
wanoes ate ocvastonally met wath at the Fieger Palatubs haw 
fed to acme confumen. It appears, indeed, Troan’ thee sdssers 





vation of traders, that they are all built “at the Fevjoe 
Tolands ; but by Tonge people alone, who niske visita’ af! 
several yenmw duration, fur thes special purpose.” 

This, then, seems the fuuuilation of the mtercuurse whieh 
has long caisted Ietween the tho groups; and. an the Foo. 
Jevans an: furthest advanced in the arts, the 
undenge a species of education, aid 
ther knowledge of mantone affairs 
Feeperts, haw bee humwes 
aceruing te cur own young 1 pe 

From Tongntalen, the verels of the mised proceeded 
to the Fraser Pxcasyn: but fi did net myself go to any of 
the outer iets where the Tonga peuple build their canoes. 
At the varus puints tisited un the two prinepal istanda, § 
met with but une Polyneaan (excepting those intrextucrd 
by Eurmpeane at Kewa aud Muthuatay: thie ene a wetaan, 
seen at Sibua Bay, and the sery Gact of het prowner implied 
tragedy 

Un the occasion of Tanua's visit t the Vineeunes, I 
femarked that the royal cane creevded in. dimwunivnn the 
accompanying wta-going Tonys canoe ; and that the latter 
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contained among the crew three or four Ferjeeans. It was 
observed also, with some surprise, that sithough the Tongs 
tuen eppeer smooth-chinned at home, many had 

to foster considerable beards, in imitation of the fashion of the 
wew country. During the interview, Tobou-tutai, the Tonga 
chief acted ax “ secretary,” or mouthpiece to Tanva. His 
‘advice on various occasions, and general influence with 
Tanoa, were much distrusted by the European residents. 
They, however, asserted “that he was the rightful king of 

he 


the Tonga Group was evidently favourable to a desi 





indications, was known to be of Forjee descent, and 
hen it is considered that bettas fe ie Hy counted by tho 
female line throughout the Pacific islands, the fact will by 
found to have further interest. 

In conclusion, I would refer to the work of Mariner, 
which, altho weming likey ® romance, rather than a 
narrative of the realitics of life, wae universally regarded 

the miasionarice as strictly and remarkably accurate, 
Sur own experience was in every set confirmatory, even 
to his account of the Feejco 1 whieh, it should be 
observed, was entirely derited frum Polynevian tevtimony. 
Jn personal character, the Polynesian appears to advantage 
orer the Feejecan, and the men of Tonga, may probably be 
roganied as the most splendid act of “ "at pres 
aout in existence. 

THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


After leaving the ciee Islands, the Vincennes sailed 
tl the Pheenix group, aud in September, [n40, 
arrived at the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands, This group is 
wituated far to the northward uf the other Polynesian islands, 
and is remote from other lands, holding a singularly central 
position in the North Pacific. My stay was a prolonged 
ane, of seven months (including the duration of the second 
Visit); but my remarks will be restricted, especially as 0 
@och has already been published about these islands by 
various intelligent observers. 

After the fertility of the other Polynesian islands, f wes 
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oaprefis porn vd be voll being theclutel Leal ee 

a ing absclutel id of 
tation. though threopmont vba one of the nowt and 
districts, ¢! tl the group, tl ion of 
vail capable of cultivation ia extremely baited Fr recent 
introduction of the use of sun-dried ‘brick on the leeward 
side of the islands affords sufScirnt proof of this aridity. 

There exists, however, at the Hawaiian Group, a singular 
cpitome of climates, with wey local distribution of the 
rains, The windward side of the islands is in some places 
subject to exeeseive moisture, and even one portion of 
Ilunolulu, being more open to the valley, receives abowerv 
that do not extend to the remainder of the town. The 
difference in climate from Middle Pulynesis is further illum 
trated by the orange succerding only on Tausi, and, in « 
pingle district ; bs the guare being local and cultivated, and 
by the lvread-feuit being scarcely found in perfection beyond 
the vicinity of Hilo. 





village, but, on nearing it, the preponderance of nat 
imparts a decided Ferjeran sapect. 11 ina now and fluriahe 
ing commercial town, and the principal seat of innovation 
wn aboriginal customs. Natives were coutinually atteacted 
ta it from all parte of the group; often from mere curiaity, 
“and many were aflerwards compelled tw remain, from the 
inability of paying their cxpenscs home.” A remarkable 
varicty of mixed costume wae to be sewn in the atrects, often 


revailing 






Jt was a nurelty in Polynesia to persons along the 
reds, bringing wood, charcoal, and provisions of various 
Lunds, to supply a market ; in shurt, a subdivision uf labour, 
and regular system of industry, in accordance with the 
customs of Earvpcans. It appeared further, thet salt, 
manufactured principally from seawater, had become an 
important article of ex ion to the countries on the 
Pacific, from Chili to Kamtechatks; aud that sugar, tutui 
«al, and arrow-root, also entered into Havsiisn ener yn 
ing Was an unetpected sccomplishment to 
among Polynesians; and some drawings of ships wero 
sbown to me, which exhibited = nratnese and & correct- 
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hhees in minute detai) not often met with. I witnessed at 
the mission schools the remarkable universal talent and 
fondness for mathematical pursuits, about which so much 
has been said. Printing, too, wae conducted by natives, 
under foreign superintendence. And the missimarive tad 
furnixbed 0 \ihera a supply of mental nurture, in translations 
of 4 variety of useful booke; these amounted to quite a 
library, and yet difficulty was experienced in keepmg up 
with the demand. 

1+ appeared, notwithstanding, that no native had hitherto 

fren fiund to ponwss all the qualifications requisite to take 
charge of a shop, or to conduct any mercantile businres, 
‘The wisaionarics regardrd as one main obstacle to improve 
ment, the extremely limited views of the natives in respect 
to wiylo of living: “2 little fish and a little poi, and they 
were content." By adopting the use of coin, they had 
placed themselvea in many respects in the cundition of 
tadigence; and in conformity with the new standard of 
value, a native, 1 was aasured, “could be supported for 
Jom than two conte # das.” 

Innovations wore alw guing on in political institutions : 
and during our stay, the first lic exceution tonk 7 
the Pretugative ol game titee infringed, 
“Much interest was i the discovery af the 
ineaning of the word ~conscwnee.” fur which there is nu 
urresponding expression in the Hamaiian languae : and one 
bof the natives explained the vew idea, ae “a magistrate 
[with For several seary, the Hawaiians hed been in a 
ntate of virtual, though peaceful revolution ; and one, it may 
rradily be nuppoted, basing 9 deprearing miuenee on the 
spirit of the nation. 

‘Atnong other counequeners, the natives, supposing that 
the coarersian involved the abendonment of all ancient 
usages, voluntarily left off many useful customs; and, uz 
the other hand, adopted wine that seem unsuited to the 
Climate and circumstances of the country. It is true, the 
practical atility, in some instances, was directly “ connected 
fabiey tebe ith former religious observances." Une fat 
may be noted, in relation ta the establishment of the new 
onder of things ;—the ficient sear « of a Taheitian. 

Even the canoes had not escaped the general change; and 
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the “ representations given by the first visitors would now 


be recognimed only by old people. The model had been 
“and the triangular Feejecan sail hed been shen. 





i Buropean construction had been pur 
chared, both by the government and by individuals, aud were 
employed between the diferent inlands of the group. And 
some of the native commanders had scquired the general 
contidence of residents, in respect: tu thew seamanship and 
correct judgment in nautical matters, (ne distant com 
mercial enterprise bad been undertaken; which, however, 
in tte result, proved unfortunate, 

In the midst of these advancements, the population is 
universally conceded to be diminishing; aud the scarcity of 
children in & subject of commen remark, capecially ap» fow 
sequentered situations offer an eiception. The itamural 
tendenes of European contact has doubtless contributed tu 
the diminution ; but, perhaps, saffeicnt stress has net been 
tard ou the demn of provisions, ovcasioned by Ube great influx, 
of forvign shipping ; for the group, 1t will be observed, yields 
only a fixed quantity. The disuse of some furiner modes of 
taking tieh has hkewise deducted from the mera of mube 
sistency, Accunhug to Johu Fy, an Enghsrman, who hed 
reaided hes for “ nearly twenty veanc: my former tines, the 
uatives Were decidedly loss opproseed ley the chicfe and their 
retainers than at present. All coukd then pracury tees or 
fish, hut now many are forced to go without. Thefe 1 more 
grand at present under cultivation, but the quantity of taro 
te bene:"' and the latter article, 1t should be ob-rved, furme 
peculiarly the support of the native jvpulation, dt had been 
aacertained, bowerer, that of the large manker of marred 
women belunging to one of the churches at Hevolulu, * one 
ouly out uf three had bad children.” 

(All that I have thus far xtated of the Hawsuane relates 
torte of less directly te the results uf foreigu influence. I 
shall now speak of the sborgnnal cutoms. 

From my first landing, 1 eee surpriard st the scanty 
clothing of many of the met aud hore; thew dives consinting 
often of a mere sath, ae with the Feeyeemns; except only 
thet the colour wae not fired by fashion, The 
variety of gourd or calabesh was only asen here; and the 











the the producti, ditery crops, but to form astiBcial marshes 
for the cultivation of taro. Thees poole ubwerve 


Pet purpose, being likewise used for kevping mullet ; 
the soung fry of which aro ong the rat aud by 
a course of management are ive in fresh water, 


where they acquire superior size and flarour. In the ponds 
earcwt the comet, I havo acen two other Kinds of sce-Gsb, 
The Butirinus and the Dulew Fish-ponds appear to be un- 
known at the Foseati 


The ee ples the Hawaiian Islands 
consiste of a particular dog, which is fed exclusively 
an eae fees snd ie is not allowed to taste 

had been alway: “tw cure and 


fish; 3" in which business, in a ee way, tho Hawaiians 
rather exorl: and it waa observed, that they did not manifest 


and the Fee; be iar Another novelty occurred, in the pro- 

Offered for ale alive; which had boca captured with» speece 
red for ive, whic! with » 

of birdlime. 

The houses are of nos size, bir, Aries others 
among the Polynesians, are close! ving the 
walle and roof usually thatched wb dd oe ‘Tn this 
climate, & at it; and leyers of 

eae ltal sand aro. even. pecferred for this 

Buropean residents, The bed cunsiste of 
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aa throughout Tropical Felyarst: It Js sei lower, rang to 
procure spccipene jawaiian weapons of war; and, i 

general, 1! sboriginal arte and manufactures are rapidly 
disappearing, with the prospect of there being little left of 
them, after a few years, except what may be contained in 


museums. 

An estimable and highly intelligent Hawaiian lady ave 
me the following iculars respecting former custome. 
She had never cons thos such as are represented in pute 
lished works; but she had heard “that they were formeriy 
used in battle.” The “ape (or large Arun) served nee 
safeguard agninst famine, se now at the Frejee Llands, 
™ Moncy was certainty known ; for with a string of cowrica 
(Cyprea monetas) it was possible to buy any article wanted. 
Specimens of the same ebell that were dor thao usual, 
having 9 high polish and deep yellow colour, were oxtenrae 
gantly valued, and could only be worn by the bighcat chiefe, 
whe aleo exclusively qoarenrd wooden calahashes. The 
uatives are unable to form any conjectures ms to the origin 
or object of the practice of tattooing. Formerly, the body 
was inuch more corerd with these markings than st 
Weraent, one side often Wing completely blackened; and, to 
& certain extent, it would have ible te dewigriater 
individuals by the copy of the pattems.” At present, letters 
are frequently inscribed ; and f remarked, in sume instances, 
the name of the individual. 

Au at Taheiti, there is a centesl goverament. The sauce 
cession is maternal; and, morcover, the suurve of political 
power in vested in a woman. Even at the prowent time, 
“the king does no act without first obtaining the consent uf 
thie personage.” There does not spprar to have been « 
distinct “ chief's language,” se at Samoa; but, sevurding to 
the misimarics, “the chiefs and priests formerly used 
nome espressions that were not understood by the commen 








Ir my ned in former times, that “the brother of the 

waii made a friendly visit ty Oshu, where he wae 
reveived with this greeting: * Yuu have come, it ia well ; 
had it been your brother, my calabath would have beco 
full’ This was a sentence of death; the allusion being to 
the practice of preserving relics of great chiefs. The alfa: 
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9% 
Jed to the exterminstion of the chiefs of Oaln ; for although 
the king of Hawaii died soon after, his declared design was 


tnissionarice further stated, that the Hawaiian dances 
were ef “thrve kinda: the first, liccntious; the second, a 
kind of dirge, or memorial; and the third, a sort of pane- 
gyric addrewsed to their chiefs, in which epithete were used 
improper to be applied w a mortal. Un the occasion of 
Cook's arrival, it was common! su] that he was s god, 
who had born absent on a visit to Taheiti; or that be and 
his companions were nome of their own relations returning 
from that island.” It that several of the conflicts 
with Europeaua sree om the desin: of secertaining 
whether the strangers really did partake of the divine 
nature: all which may be compared with what has already 
boen stated respecting Polynesian demi-gods. “A euper- 
atitious reverence fur lizards existed in furmer times, at the 
Mawaiian Islands.” 

That « people unacquainted with the art of writing should 
posscas a literature, was uneapected; much kena, that this 
should be nyarded as deserving uf, and, from ite extent, ae 
requiring the study of years. In reapoct to the Hawaiian 

{povtry, there was but une opine. that the thoughts ane 
‘often really sublime.” In the midet ~ of the fiction of their 
songs, their real history is eubodied,” even, if Iam rightly 
i na far beck se the cdlumixation of the roa, The 
preservation of ¢! iterature evistituted a divtinct depart- 
ment of the government ; and » clase of pereuns were regu. 
larly appointed as depusitarien. David Malo, the well-known 
Hawaiian author, bad been one of thee perwons, Ayain, 
as the mimdonares have becume better acquainted with the 
Hawaiian langusge, it hae been found to ~poseras a fore 
“ore that at tbe beginning would not have been 
eredited. 

Jn respect to the Calendar, 1 must refer to the infonna- 
tion colkicted by Captsio Wilkes and Mr. Hale. 1: appears 
that the Polynesians had s fied measure for their sear, by 

ing the rising of the Pleiades: and it may be here 
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situated in the first sigu of the Zodiac. The Pulynesian 
reckoning is by lunations, with the we of an interralary 
month; and on all those points the practice of the Grocks® 
and other nations of antiquity may be compared. It 
further, that the profession of “ astrology and svoth- 
saying“ had likewise reached! the Hawaiian islands. 

Liceutiourneas prevailed at this group to a not 
witnessed cleewhete; and in the former state of society, 
when “men were living with several wives, and women with 
several husbands," there appear to have been really an 
approach to promiscuuus intercourse. In all the other 
countries which 1 hase visited, mor: regard has boen paid, 
in thia respect, to the indications of natare. It appears, 
that since the introduction of the Lane of civilised nations, 
“a decided iniprovement haa been observed, and there arv 
ow very many indwiduals of exemplary conduct. A ningu- 
lar indifvronce, however, Lies bern manifested on the wabject 
of rearing @ family.” L was myvelf struck with the few 
ittetanices inet with, of any manifest conjugal attachment ; 
and amoug the younger portion of the cotumunity J warcety 
observed more than ane. 

On the 27th of October f landed un Tewai, and walked 
to Wainwa, where an aboriginal American was nen, who 
had teen residing with the ustives fur acwrral rears. Mer. 
Brackenridge and myself afterwards crossed the remarkable 
table-laud which occupies ao lange portion of thin island, 
Although ite general clevation i» only about four thounsad 
feet, “all attempts at cultivating the sil bed bitherte fasted ; 
but snow sometines falls, and natives have pemahed here 
from the inclemency of the weather, of, in other matanoces, 
have been killed by bands of doge” that have run wild in 
this uninhabited region. 

On the ard of November we again reached Oahu; landing 
hear the western extremity of the island. [0 same of the 
secluded dells of Mauna Raala, the: ~ kava" (Piper methye- 
ticum) was found to be still caltivated. The drying uf fish 
‘sas practised on the coast, an occupation rarey seen in 
Polynesia, «A green Conferva as collected in the tide 

ae ep article of food; and on the reefs, sem-woed 
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(Fuci), bat not indiscriminately, as one species was stated 
to be “actually poisonous.” ‘In considering the limited 
resources and future destiny of these it it may be 
uestioned whether another race of men would be willing to 


fuke advantage of euch means of subsistence, Even the 
national dish of poi finds at present but little favour with 
onl deh of 


The use of the diving-dress, for some repaira to the vessels, 
excited the utmost curiosity among the native population ; 
which, indeed, might have been anticipated from their pecu- 
liar habits of life. Some of their former feate of diving in 
the natural way are still recollected, such aa “pushing an 
anvil overboard, and afterwards rolling it on the bottom of 
the sca to the shore.” The proposal to employ in the 
squadron 8 number of natives occasioned an overwhelming 
crowd of applicanta. Those selected for the Vincennes did 
not give entire astisfaction during their short trial; but unc 
clement in the failure may be mentioned, an evident jealousy 
on the of the remainder of the crew. 

On the 8th of December the Vincennes arrived at Hilo, 
on Hawaii. Tho view from the anchorage ia magnificent. 
The eye is deccived by the vastness of the xt and the 
evenness of the gradual slopes; and probsbly moet perwns 
would pas the island without suspecting ite extracrdi 
elevation, Often, indeed, while travelling in the interior, it 
was difficult to realize that the country was mountainous. 

I visited tho crster of Kilauce, «! T first witnessed 
volcanic action ; and 1 now perceived the inadequacy of coal 
beda, or indeed of fuel, to produce the result. Bote 
ia here uitted into the interior of our " 
ptcat ; and rock, the constituent of the earth's 
surface, familiar to all frum infancy, is uced before the 
eyes by the cooling of a fluid mass.” I the whole phe- 
Domenon, With its accompaniments, resolved itself into # 
simple spring or fountain of liquid rock. 

A pit of such enormous dimensions was of iteclf a novel 
object, as it afforded a view of part of an actual sectivn of 
the globe, and rendered ly manifest the relative 
inagnitcance in: point (of ee the living beings on its 


During the ascent of Mauss Bos, a mountain uessly 
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thirteen thousand fire hundred feet in height, the natires 

Us; @eircumstance not to be wondered at, cun- 
sidering their scanty clothing and the severity of the ould, 
The undertaking was completed through the aid of part of 
the crew of the Vincennes, who, however, ‘oubes devidedly 
lone efficient in carrying burdens. The bleakneas of the 
expure on this mountain is illustrated by the presence of 
a specivs uf goose which here finds s congenial climate, ae 
other kinds do on the Prruvian Andes and in Terra del 
Fuego. 

After remaining about tho summit for five days, 1 returned. 
to Hilo; and next, in company «ith Mr. Breckenridge, mt 
out for Mauna Kea Two days’ journeying thnmgh adenm 
and humid forest, brought us tu the gion of frosta, anid to. 
the open pastoral district wherv cattle have run wild. Manna 
Kea ts about two hundred feet aes than Mauna Hoa, but 
Ra upper portion being steeper and mere waeten, affords 
phe vP fro the winds, and the traveller is farther favuund 
in respect to fuel and water, The terminal billocka only 
wen brushed with snow; but on aching them, we found 
the wind vielent, while water fruce in a few moments in the 
bright sunshine, 

We returned through a different part of the befor 
iwentioned forest, and arrived at the cuast about twenty 

e¢ frum Hilo. Owing, however, to the numerous and 
edeep ravines, and the want of good landiny-places, there 

y little communication ; and we een experienced diff 
in purchasing provisions, ax cuin waa not valued. ‘Two 
tough blacks of stone near the path wer pote out; and 
we were told that in former times ~ ¢! nalty of death wow 
attached to coming within their shad 

In the district of Hilo, poi is scmetines nade from the 
bread-fruit, but it is lees cotectned than the usual bind; 
ueverthelens, 1 was surprised at the littie attention given to: 
gathering such an important caculent as the tread-fruit. 
The cvcos-nut, als, was found to be much neglected through- 
out the group. 

On the 2uth of January, 1541. 1 ect out on an ereurion 
to the new lava-atream, which hai isucd from Kilauea a few 
months previously. The route was throughout the sath. 
eastern portion of the island, » hich has ali bees usersprrad 
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Oe ee a ee a Tut agi eo 
rounded spaces of an acre or more, which tl probabl 
coeval with the reet off the sarface, looked aa if burnt apwarde 
by intemal force. Une of these was pointed out asa former 
“‘wornhip-place ;"" and st another, according to the natives, 
© mactifices were offered in tines past, in consequence of an 
aseemblage of people having been destrved there." My 
guides also pointed out aspot where “a woman had suddenly 
crished;"* but in this instance there was no change in the 
re murine. 

The new lava had reached and encroached upon the sca 
ata place called Nanavali: among other changes, forming « 
sand beach, where there was none before; while, towards 
the interior, the forest had been swept away, and the surface 
of the lava-strram was strewed with dead trees. The wene 
‘Was stupendous; and it wae difewt to realive that such o 
mass of maticr had been contained within the crater of 
Kilsuea. Figures might declary that the contents of 3 
square mile, three bundred feet deep, were equivalent to 
thirty equare miles by ten feet ; but tu the senses it seemed 
neverthelvas impossible. Vegetation, however, was extend: 
ing, and Flora was rapidly regaining her rvign; and, after a 
few years, the new lava may cease to sttract notice, and be 
traversed with the like indifference ax any other portion of 
the earth's surtsec. 

We traced the new lava-stream for several miles inland. 
and then left it far the south-castern comm, At Kaimo, a 
town little vinited by strangers, the natives collected anvund 
us from motives of curiosity ; and this was the only spot at 
the Hawaiian Islands where | found childwn oumervus. 
My interpreter, John By, wae struck with the cium. 
stanoe, and remarked, that “it was many years since he had 
soon ao many children.” He further stated, that “ formerly, 
he could not, sa now, have left his house uncocupied for day: 
in suceresivn ; and that robbery and murder used to be quite 
common.” On passing a woman at work in a tatu pond, be 
remarked, “that ehe wae probably withvut a husband; and 
‘that the ustives are in general very regardless of their rela- 
tions, leaving all to look out for themselves.” 

‘We passed the ancient “worthip-place” of Wabaura, 
which is quadrangular, and regularly built of stone, and is 
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ma state of i In the district of Panau, 
we donoe'y freer Wee rearke noes aecending the black rivers of 
hardened lava, that seemed as if still fonring down frum the 
heights above; but there ia probably lesa real danger here 
than in many other situations. This district consiste ervlu- 
sively of w bare surface of rock, on which, in deapite of « 
commonly reevived opinion, the uatites have the art of 
raising crope. It is true a handful of soil ix brought fro a 
distance to start the seeds; but the only addition subse 
quently made to the groning plants of the swert potate, 
connista of pebbles. The inhabitants, moreover, are obliged 
to revort to a variety of devices te procure water for their 
omn use, since the porous lava absorbs the rain as fast aa 
it falle. 

We stopped for the night at the cbiefa house, half way 
up the slope. A monument had been rrocted “to the 
Memory of the sister of the chief's wife,” with thick atone 
walls, and having the form of an oninary Hawatian house, 
© Old times were back again in thie portion uf the island, 
together with gaunbling and drinking of the sounsh quer 
which in procured from awit potatos.” The chief accum- 
panied me for the two following days, and, on parting, 
tefused any remuncration for bia services. 

In the plain above, 1 inapeeted most of the pit-eraters, 
which extend in a line from Kilauea to where the sus 
besinn gradually to decline towants the northern const. £ 
alee fell in with a party of about twenty natives, on their 
way to the woods beyond Kilaues to drag a ranor down to 
the coast. 

Un the 15th of February, E feft Hilo in s Hawaiian 
schooner, during a spell of fine weather at that place, an 
unusual and suspicious citrumstance; secounted for, whers 
we got clear of the island, by the enstence of » aouth- 
western gale. We found 0 lew fur four days under the lofty 
mwuntain at the eastern end of Mawi, and on the Bfth day, 
we landed om that island, at Lalusina, the preeent seat ot 
Forernment. The king, it waa seid, bad been inBueniced in 
the selection by “a desire to avoid, an far as possible, being 
Sppealed to by the resident Whiter in diqputes growing out 

mercantile transactions.” Lahaina mar be ncommended. 
4s a favourable wtation for the study of marine Zoulogy, 
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ue agra the before-mentioned mountain, which sa called, 
fauna Maloakals, and which, though regarded as 
secon: importance, attains the hei of more than 
ton thodund’ fet "it is an. extnet Soloano, baring tn 
of # crater a wide open crevice, down which the lava 
flowed in both directions to the coast. The native 
account is, that “Peli (the goddess of fire) once reaided 
bere, but bees e Seemed’ Geabiey borne Faded the wen and 
over to Hawaii.” ay jeal view of the 
ease does not much differ, cuept ia regard to the fear of 
water, for it is not in the power of the ocean to quench the 
fires af Peli. A native made regular visits to the summit of 
this mountain to watch silkworm eggs, which have been 
found to “hatch irregularly” in the warm country below. 
On the 19th of March, J landed for the third time on 
Oahu. The feeling of good-will towards the United States 
ia illustrated by the inquiries of the younger portion of the 
community on the approach of » ship of war: “is it French, 


Regehr coe A cas aah 

dents have assured me that, after careful search, no 
clay auitable for the manufacture of pottery haa been dis- 
covered at the Hawaiian Islands. This may account for the 
aboriginal absenco of the art; and yet the mineral con- 
stituents of the soil appear to bu the saine as at the Feejeo 


Liands. 

ln person, the Hawaiians, aye New seaiencere, tt 
not appear ¢ icuou tl and 
evidently fall the aare of the topes, Samoans 
and Taheitians; indeed, residents have informed me that 
“they sometimes ised Taheitians at Honolulu, by the 
tice.” The Hawaiian chiefs, howerer, were almost uniformly 
large men. The chief women (and this had not been 
observed at the other, :) were truly remarkable for their 
large stature, and some ‘of thems far exceeded, in this respect, 
any whom Ihase seen elsewhere. In the barren portion 
of the group, I sometimes remarked a complete coincidence 
between the Hawaiian complexion and the colour of the sail. 


‘THE MALAY BACB. ” 


‘The Hawaiians exhibited fewer external marke of disease 
than the other Tropical Polynesians. I saw scarcely an 
instance of the loss of the nose. (Edematous lege wore rare, 
notwithstanding that the people habitually resort to the 
water, though less frequently than at some of the squthern 

em ia and humpbacka were likewine rare. 
Fipyoint disease was stated to occur only among boys, 
uses of mental alienation were sometimes met with, and 
the malady bad caused one individuad to build some monu- 
mente that might have perpered the antiquary. _ Another 
lunatic was @ subject of to our native guides, and 
indeed waa hardly in a fit state to be left at large. Pulmo- 
nary complaints were observed in the humid climate of 
ltilo. The natives unifurmly attribute the introduction of 
wphilitic disease to Eumpcans, a point of some medical 
importance ; and my inquiries ed in the conviction 
that the native testimony wan to be retied on. The habits 
of the people favouring a rapid extension, the discane ia at 
present unusually diffused, though apparently cunflued to 
the milder form. Parturition was reported tu be extremely 
easy. 








OTHER POLYNEMANS. 


T shall here insert some scattored notices of Polynesians 
inhabiting for the most part islauds ant groups nut viaited 
by the Expedition. 

In the carly of the voyage, the Vioornnes touched 
at Ura, or Wallis’ Inland, which ix situated lees than three 
days’ eail to the westward of Samos, It seemed not more 
than three hundred feet it ration, aud consisted of ene 
principal and several smaller islets, all encloaed within a» 
common reef. Cocoa palms were observed to be abundant 
A white flag was flying near an wpening in the reef, and 
“a canoe came off with a native, who xpoke broken English, 
and offered to pilot us in.” 1 et the opportunity of being 
Present at this interview. 

On the succeeding day we came in sight of Hooas Taland, 
which is about “two theussud feet in elevation,” and 
resembles Manus, exevpt that it ix larger and s little more 


broken. Cocoa palma were seen, hut we did not 
ie eee okies eloie atte mictieoee 
. 
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1 of their cloth, obtained from 
‘Specimens bp a a a 


trader, show analogy with the Fe 
Sear ‘at the heathen 


Another body of six or cight Rotuma people had been 
conveyed in s trading yess! to Mutbuata, in the Fecjee 
. A woman wes of the party, whose husband was 
ebortly afterwards put out of the way, and she became one 
of the principal wives of the hing. She had « house uf ber 
own, but was pot altogether satisfied with her honours, and 
abe evidently had no particular affection for ber new master. 
Tonce, however, observed some signe of dislike towards a 
Fecjecan rival. | She wore ber hair enet, and sis or cight 
inches in length, in imitation uf the Feejecans. These 
Rotuma people, in common with other Polynesians, though 
dotesting the Feqjecans and their practices, were yet content 
to remain in the country. 

Individuals from tho Ranstoxea, or Hervey Group, 
were seen both at Samos and Tongataboo. They dil not 
present any remarkable difference frum the other Puly- 
neaians. poy tess ornamental wood-wurk pre 
vaila at the ps and wmeadies are more 
bichly wrought, bene, than in the otber islands uf the 


Mazgrtsas idanders were commonly seen at Taheiti 
and Oahe. Many of them serve on board trading reals ; 
and 1 have seen individuals who bore an excellent charecter. 
allie ote abet yd Marguesas Telands is highly com- 
mended, is ai te senaticuts 6 inci of the 

a hear principal part 

Recently. in ho United States, [hare mot with « native of 
Lara. or Oparo. a detached island. situated far to the soutb- 
cust of Tabeiti, and outaide the Tropic. He spoke Baglish, 





which be : 
Lope had . since the amival of 
missionaries ;” it is presumed, Taheitians. 

The Polynevians ed as sailors ere almost oxchi- 
sively from Now and from the Eastern groupe ; 


bird Samoans and Tonga men, at present, are rarely mot 
with. 
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8. Califoreia. 

On the 15th of April, 1941, the Vincennes sailed from 
the Mawaiian Islands for the Straits of Do Fuca, and after 
remaining there about three mouths, proceeded avuth, to the 
Bay of San Franciscu. 

Xnter leaving the Chinovks, the phyxical diversity of race. 
was suffcumtly apparent; and the first glance of the 
Califurnians aatisfied me of their Malay affinity, 1 was pre. 
pared for thia result by the opiaion of Mr. Nuttall, curmu- 
hicated to me before leaving iad ales by the Agures 
of Choria aud Langedorl, hut. on this point, T aan able wy 
adduce furthor testimony. The intelingent Hawanan tady 
Defurs meutioneld, who had seen individuals from all parte of 
the const, regarded © the Californians as differing from tho 
northern tribes, and as identical with her own people." 
Mr. Agate, who entered California hy laud, recorded un his 
nute-buok om reaching the Sacraments, that “the come 
pleaion is darker than in the uatives te the perth of them, 
and their general appearance reminded hin af the Suuth 
Mea inlandere."” An the course uf our boet excursion up the 
Sacramento, Livat. Alden, afte ing the muperiae 
stature of the peuple « darker com. 
plerion and diferent style of count -usper, their crowding 
to the river bank, their rvaly swlutsticn aad cheerful open 
behaviour, expressed himself satistied of their Fulyneoiaa 
relationship. 

Here, then, seemed to br a clue to sme puints in Califor. 
nian history, which are at variance with our expericnos on 
the castern side of the coutinent. Such, for instance, sa the 
capturing of the ative women for bousesertante. The 
men would be trested with aa little ceremony, cuuld they be 

a2 






















induced to remain in the settlements; though, as on 
Fey eany are Arvbeanerpierysrtiegrsieb ati 
in cnalaving them. 


‘The difference in physical race seems to bold out some 


seamen had proved troublesome ;” and Polynesians were 
selected, a being more tractable, and not disposed to erste 
difficulty. In Oregon, slao, the “islanders were preferred 
for labourers to Whites from beyond the mountains, as being 
more faithful to their engagements, and, besides, always 
good-natured.” And Jastly, while the Whitea are srro- 
gating to themacres thei of the Pacific, Polynesians 
have actually found their way into the United States, and in 
some of our seaports appesr to have established themselrca 
permanently. . : 

‘There were many Polynesians at the Bay of San Francisco, 
and for a while I waa unsble to distinguish them from the 
half-civilised Californians. After, however, a test bad been 
once pointed out, there was no further difficulty; for the 
hair of the Californian is invariably straight, while that of 
the Polynesian ie waved, or more or less inclining to curl; « 
difference that may not be very easy of ion. In 
both nations the quantity of bair wes manifestly greater 
than in the Oregon tribes. 


There was vovelty in bearing a half-breed Hawaiian 
maintain that “ the Spaniards California fell below his 
countrymen in education, intelligence, and ererrtbing per- 
taining to civilisation.” He was, howerer, unwilling to 


tion wan collected by the Catholic Fathers, hare beeh much 
neglected since the admittance into the country of coloniste 
frum Mexico. The natives, however, appeared to be the 
only artisans, though I aaw little room for vanety io 
trades. ‘The houses were low, and bailt of sundried brick, 
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and both Spaniards and natives lived miserably enough 
fey nach ib the atyo peeralag in the ire oe vee 

‘Whether owing in any degree to their state of tutolage and 
abject condition, the Mission natives certainly had nut the 
good-humoured expression of the Polynesians. 

ae reste and early friend of mine, Mr. Juhn Marsh, 

nding eighteen years on our wretern frontive, 
pose New Merico, and became became the flest settler in the 
interior of North Californis. He cstablished bimaclf beyond 
the Mission villages, the unrvclaimed Sas Faaxciwey 
Hobe where the 3; were unvilling to venture, A 
, he was followed by Captain Sutter, a Swiss 
jentleman, last from Missouri, who had fixed his residence 
on the Sie ster: of the S rraigarse 9 near the head of navi- 
gation for sca-veascls. One of “ bis natives accom 
our boats, and although he had not previously pial are 
journey by water, was of somo use in guiding us to the 
‘eput. 

Mew here interested in observing nome thirty natives 
engaged in making sun-dried brick, standing up to their 
knees in mire, and working steadily the whole day, se unliko 
our eastern tribes, Other: natives had change of the cattle; 
and, as great attention was given to adjusting the acoounte 
for wages, all seemed cheerful and mall satified, ” Tho 
labourers had been sent in by the chiefs of different villages; 
‘and some had come from aa far ae the vicinity uf the moun 
tains.” A profit waa even derived from reletting their 
Jabour to the settlers on the const. 

J remarked that the mode of carrying burdens wna tho 
sane as with the Uregon tribes, except only that tho neemp, 
inatead of crossing the furcbead, passca over the top 
wv 

One evening I witnessed « dance by the native boys, who 
had ornamented the faco and different parte uf the budy 
with streaks of white clay, accurding to published repreeen- 


tations. The contrast with the complexion, 
ded ae uight a oerking t Bec, which could nee hare thea 
succeanfull: 


ly imitated by i 4 
the Fecently “captured” from the wild tribes bad 
evidently never ‘to dance; but be entered into the 
sport with some spirit, and wae making progress in the new 
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Four or five standing consti. 
secasion, the California music to me of a mperior 


order to that heard among other American tribes. 

1 also visited a neighbouring rifage, attended by one of 
the native boye. The huts were hemispheri inti 
of a light framework thatched with rushes, and were a] 
rently intended only for shelter during the rains of the mild 
winter, The inhabrtants had left them, and were encamped 
in the open air, half 2 mile nearer the river, haring set up 
branches of trees for shade, and some encloeures uf rosh- 
mate. The men, with their chief, were yet a little apart, 
oreupied in various methods of gambling away their earn. 
ings, The women were engaged im domestic svocations, 
and chiefly in the preparation of fod. Large stores of 
varivas minute peeds were Hying in he ut the principal 
resource evidently consisted of acorns; pererad women 
were at work, removing the shells pre paratory to drvi 
Other women were pubrerising dried roots, perhaps of th 
Beirpun lacustris. Some of the water-tight baskets were 
fall of porridge of different kinds, made of combinations of 
the abure materials, and conked by being placed among 
hot stones. I tasted some of these messes; but the only 
thing that Europeans would have considered edible was 3 
pag of fish from the river, that arrived as I was taking 

re. 

T was surprised at finding no cenore on these waters. It 
was naid, “that the natives bad some formerly, which were 
composed of rushes, and were weed not only on the Bay, 
but (what requires confirmation) to’ communicate with the 
islands along the coast to the southward.” And further, 
that they “much admiro wouden cabocs, when they get 
hold of them.” In the tidewater af the Sacramento, 
I sometimes observed natives ferrying themselves oter, 
standing upon 2 couple of split fogs. On the Upper 
Sacramento theec were dispensed with; and I begsn to 
think the people had lost the ibious character of their 
race; but it appeared, that in the absence of clothing, and 
the climate being warm and the river narrow, they did not 


‘On the 25th of August, the boste left Captain Sutter's 
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yesidence ; bat, owing to various delays, did not reech the 
junction of Feather until noon of the following day. 
‘At this spot there bad been = buriel-plece, consisting of 
several circular pits, three or four feet in diameter by as 
many in depth ; avd skulle were picked up by ome of our 

. A similar burial-place was subsequently examined, 
a few milee abore, situated in like manner, at the mouth of 
a tributary stream, where the bank wae s tittle higher than 
usual; bat the pits were here filled nearly to the surface, 
and skulls were lying around, together with a fow articles 
of European manufacture. 

Above tidewater to the end of our excursion, the valley 
of the Sacramento presented » uniform appearance; thet vf 
a level plain, many miles scroes, and devoid of brush or 
timber, except a etrip of avattered oaks along the river. 
Immediately beyond the trors, the surface was nauslly @ 
few feet lower, and there wen axtensite tracts covered 
With rushes,—Scirpny laeustre® It wae an unexpected 
circumstance to find an aquatiy plant thus growing in 
the dry plain; but the stems at thin season confurmed 
to the general tint of the herbage, being withered end 
brown: the revival taking place with the extensive winter 
inundation. 

‘The presence of s large proportion of mine matter in the 
soil considered, at the time, an objection te any kind of 
cultivation ; but this ha» appearcd leas valid after waiting 
the alluvial flate of the Nile Above Feather Hever the 
Sacramento became winding and contmeted ; but it main- 
tained constantly its breadth of about two hundred fret, 
and although at thie season some twenty fret bel-rw the lop 
of the banks, it was deep, and the current gratie. 

A few miles abore the junction | landed on the eastern 
bank, with Mr. Geiger from New York, sho scrum 
our party. The natives hed abandoned the vicimty, “in 
cousequence of a conflict, a few months previoualy, in which 
they had sesailed the boate of Captain Sutter: enn, it 
appeared afterwards, under s misapprebeusion, there being 
in the busts some natires of an inimical tribe, ‘The scarcity 














© The plant ty ealled “tule” by tor relent, from thb Mesine aus 
pees 
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of game in the immediate neighbourhood was attributed to 
the Canadians of the Hudson Bay Company, “who had 
‘deen in the habit of coming this way in large parties for the 
last ten years." 

On the 27th, elk were frequent on the western bank ; and 
a herd of some thirty of them made a fine sppearance, 
rallying at intervals and facing us, but not allowing a near 

roach. A distant fire was secn in the evening ; but the 
fo ing day was passed without farther signs uf natives, 
except the remnant of a platform of poles with cordage, at 
tho water's edge, erected apparently for the purpnec of 
taking salmon, 

About noon on the 29th, we had our first interview with 
the Bacnauzxto TarAze. ‘Several men made their appear. 
ance on the bank, armed with bows and arrows and sme 
inferior javelins, and kept Ree With the boats in silence. 
For quivers, they used ¢ ins of quadrupeds; such as tho 
fox, lynx, and cub-bear, surpended at the side, or eonetimes 
carried in the hand. 

Bhortly afterwards, we landed on the western bank, where 
throe natives were scated, awaiting our approsch ; but they 
appeared rather shy, and we could communicate only by 
signe. Other natives gradually joined them, and a young 
man, who # to be the chicf, presented Captain 

i with @ plume of white feathers; which we regarded 
‘asa sigu of friendship. Several of the natives wore (cathers 
on the head, either in a tall upright plume, o large ones 
tingle ; and one man had a tult of blackieh feathers, stripped 
in halves and twisted, eo as to resemble the frigate-bird 

lunes of the Westera Paunutuans. They were, in general, 

¢ tout men, of superior stature to the tribes, and 
fully equalling in thie respect the European standani. 
Polyneeian expressions of countenance were remarked, and 
the hair was not worn long, as with the sorthern tribes 
but the ecantinces of beard seemed a perplexing circum: 
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‘Most of the men had some wight marka of tattooing on 
the breast; disposed like 4 necklace, 
uniformly ing to the pattern 
he nated, in considering the origin of A 
the alight tattooing found aceasivnally 
a the Chinuoks and the more northern tribes; even, it 
is said, to the vicinity of Bhering Straits, 

After a while, the natives invited us to the eillage ; whied 
was visible in the distances, with ome of the inhabitants 
perched upon the roofs, The housca were constructed euino- 
what differently from any met with elsewhere, They wore 
partly mubterrancous, being built over a lange roundish pit, 
three or four feet in depth. The roof, although firm and 
covered with earth, could y hase been intended fur pro- 
tection against will beaste; and, ou the other hand, the 
difference in climate froin that uf the Hay did not seem to 
demand this closer construction. We obseved, however, 
in one of the houses, a blanket oF clack, made of the feathers 
and down of water-fowl; very similar to one sora iu the 
Straite of De Fuca. % 

We saw but two or three women, and these took to Might 
on owe appriech; a circumstance readily explained by the 
of captivity. The natives, moreover, wor anil to bo 
“extremely jealous of their women; and evady at any time 
to engage in a confict on their arwount.”” No free trappers 
had hithertu taken up their residence among the Sacramento 
Uribes, nor, indeed, itt all the region south af the Cmpqus, 

T bad row an opportunity of braring the language, and 
found it almost aa soft and as rapidly uttered aa the Poly 
nesian dialects, which it further resembled in the repetitions 
of syllables. 1] remarked, howeser, in sume instances, the 
use of terminal consonants. According to Mr. Marsh, the 
~ languages vary from tribe to tribe, aa in the United States, 
but are always comparatively oft; th: grammatical con- 
struction, however, is tho same as io the other American 


We encamped at the spot where we had landed; 
natives withdrawing at sunset, and most of them 


figure. 
among the Malay Amncricaus should 








ig 
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brachitiry ‘Nothing occurred to interrupt the stillnes of 
night, except the uual of coyotas (the small 
aly fet bee ge rproy Rody Mcg hr 
of an oak, at no great distance. 

On the 30th, near noon, we again exw natives on the 
western bank, including, now, some women. They were not 
eo silent an the last, and they made motions for us to come 
on vhory; but we did not stop to make their acquaintance. 

Towards sunset, we found ourselves several miles above 
the © utes,“ and bad an interview with another body of 

ives on the western hank. The chief welcomed us to the 

. evidently comprehending our intention of passing the 
night there; and soon after he withdrew, at our request, 
with all hin people. “It had been usual with travelling 
parties, to give orders to shoot down any obe spproaching 
the camp at night; and the natives had a perkoet under. 
standing on thie subjet.” : 

On the morning of the 3%+t, we soon arrived at the village 
of our new acquaintances; where we found a fish-weir ex- 
tending w7ons the river,-—a representation of which iv given 
in the Narrative. ‘The ‘native were preparing to make an 
opening fur the boats, but were motioned to desist. On 
landing, the women were still suspicious, and kept at a 
distance, of altogether out of might. 

‘A amall party, myself included, was detached to proceed 
ty Iand to 2 second fleh-wrir, farther up the river. Imme- 
diately outside the village. a ber pointed ont to me the 
recent track of 8 grizels bear, [t appeere that the natives 
sonietimes furnish » mca) for this animal, although in general 
it io not of & very bloodthirsty dispositiun. After such an 
occurrence, the bear is reported by the natives, “to lose its 
hair," and though I cannot find that bears hare been seen 
in thie condition, the account reminds os of a Virginia 
tradition, recurded by Jefferson. The Califurnian tribes, 
like the Laplanders, take pattern from the bear in the 
economy of life; their ordinary food (with the exception 
pethape of rivermusscl,) “being almost wentical, and 
warring according to eteson in the same manver. They 
further have a prejudice against vating the flesh of the bear, 
the wolf, and all the other animals thet feed on man.” 

A native walking by wy side bad a strongly marked 
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Polyneman comntenance; and I placed hand upon his 
shoulder, for the purpose of examining the texture of the 
skin: this coincided, in ite extreme softnem; and F per 
ceived, moreover, as sometimes among Polynesians, that by 
the act T had won his confidence. So far as physiognomy 
may be regarded se 2 test, there appeared to be 
diversity of character among these people; and pome indi. 
viduale hed a very ordinary expression. 

Yn about an honr, we reathed the 1] re ene, eresr of 
the men coming forward to meet ue; ad the seat. 
tered oaks, we witorased 8 acene of aboriginal life that might 
truly have been worth  perpetuati We entered the 
village uninvited ; and one numbers being few, the women 
did not avoid ns an before ; and indeed our arrival did not 

to excite much curmmity. We remarkrd, however, 
that our two guides kept aloof, although from the “ broad 
trail.” the two villages must have been on friendly terms. 

‘The upper village, like the others, cunsisted of about a 
dozen houses; and no change was remarked in their con 
struction. We saw, in all, not leas than a hundred ‘ 
but none of them offered to conduct ua ta the fieh-wris, 
which was a little beyond, and we proceeded thither almost 
onattended. It wae found te be entirely emilar wo the flewt ; 
and the river shove waa a little broader, and barely fortable ; 
while the strength of the current was sotuewhat mnereaeed: 

On returning to the boats, we perceived that numbera of 
men and bev bad cromed the river, and were seated on the 
bank in the midst of our party. Others were diving fur 
riversmuseels, which they ine stall bag of nettit 
ees, to the breaat ; ther neon furnished nr cuek 
with an unity of teying his hand at umn ny 

Hn the! thermoos, we femmeneed eur rrture Gown the 
river; and although detained by the survey tums, we 
Teached Captain Sutter’s residence, in a Intle lem than four 


dass. 

These ‘ibd tythes offered the. thes stars Nyt bat sabe 
our vorage, of people living in a state of ratity ; but, anki 
the Foegrans ted ‘Australians, thee occurred in only one sez. 
‘The women on the Sacraments wear clothing; » state of 
things thet brought to mini! Ledyard'’s encuminm ; bat I 
‘wil not undertake to offer any conjecture as to the canse of 
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actu compon of surrow pe of About bark or of 
Gincture, com, barrow sii or 
strings of “ Californian flax" (A; um), or sometimes of 
rushes. It varies, bowerer, from the Polynesian cincture, 
in being longer, and open at the sides. 

In addition to their dumestie avocations, and the bringing 
Of sentce froxe the miner, the monica eppeerd to take «prin: 


ei in procuring the food; that ion of it at 
ba ea ig from the vegetable Fingtome They col- 
lected the grase-seed and other small seeds ; but with regard 
to procuring scorns, I am uninformed. The men acemed to 
‘a comparatively indolent life; and from the anzi 
manifested to get hold of two antelopes we had killed, it 
was inferred that they were not expert in procuring game. 
As far as my own observation extended, the marrage tie 
peared to te recognined; and [was informed by others, 
that “the men in gencral have but one wife.” 

‘The Californians differ from the other North American 
tribes, “in the absence uf the tomahawk, and of the practice 
of walping." Infante are not carried on the board, neither 
did we see dage about the villages. A further diversity 
takes place in their political condition, According to 
Mr. Marsh, among our castern tribes (and the same ap- 
peared to hold true in Oregon), “a chief bas no other 
authority than the influence ansing from pervonal character; 
Qut among the Californians there ia something more:" & 
remark confirmed by our own short expericncs. 

Ja all these puints, Polynesian analogics will be 
ceived ; and sume additional ones may be enumerated. Brus 
we were reminded of the Hawniians, by the fundness of the 
Californians for shan ieatbers, with which they ornament 
basket-work. Wreaths even were sometimes met with, 
formed of leaves, which in one instance were yellowish, 
‘Their arrows had sometimes wooden barbs, which I hare not 
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not necessarily follow, if smalb numbers are brought in 
contact with a different a 

On the whole, however, there is a strong American im| 
in the Californian manufactures. The bow, especially, is 
vearcely distinguishable from that uscd by the northern 
tribea, and it is in like manner coated externally with sinew ; 
but a portion of the string is cotered with downy fur, for 
the purpose of deadening the sound. ‘The arrows, too, are 
aimilar to those in use throughout the continent, and are 
neatly finished, and invariably puinted with flint-stone. 
Jaxelins are pointed in the saine manner, except that the 
stone is larger, or in some instances bone is substituted ; the 
shaft in sroall and light, and not very straight, from the 
obrious difficulty of procuring better ; and sometimes the end 
is simply . We ja occurs among tho articles 
ceieat ts arate, tartan 
of frightful appearance, said to be worn on stated vecasions. 
Unex; analogy to the ancient Hrituns ix offernd, in the 
use of acurns as a principal article of fied, and im the bows 
being made of rew. 

‘A native on the Upper Sacramento was oheerved to be 
pitted with the small-pox. The tribes having intercourse 
with the settlements were wuffering much from eyphilitio 
discanen, which had been derived thruugh converted natives, 
from Europeans. 

The land party from Oregon, after travelling for screral 
days without seeing natives, fell in with a body of them 
when they reached the main Sacramento. Nume sensation, 
as 1 am informed, was produced by their permunal appearance, 

iting rise to such exclamstions a6: Kanakas! how like tho 
South Sea islanders! The following particulars ary from the 
journal of Mr. Brackenridge. ~ In the crening we wero 
visited by about thirty natives, who suld ws bows and arrows, 
and white-flesbed uluie: They appeared to be a 
good-natured, sociable set of beings, and behaved themaclree 
very orderly, They were mostly in a state of nudity. They 
brought us a kind of black bread, probably cumposed of 
pounded acorns, mized with secds of various kinds, and 
sweetened spy tly with the fruit of Ariutua tomentoes ; 
also cones of a see of pine (V. Uuulteri), which woe bad 
met with y sf, the sceds of which these pruple eat, 





eral appearance of the country, which was now mostl, 

', the’ vegetation having been dried up by the heat of 
eummer; while the northern slope was well wooded ax far as 
the eye could reach.” A difference also was soon apparent 
in tho habite and disposition of the natives, who belouged to 
the Sastry tribs. ie shige act as 

Aftur crossing the ridge, the remai: luring 1 

0th, at their encampment, by the wus of a mall stream, 
At this place “en old feather dress was found hanging war 
‘the remains of two huts, the auly ones seen on the whole 
route ;” and which, according tv Mr. c's drawing. wero 
similar to those of the Sau Fraucisxw tnbes. On the Lut of 
Octaber, the party soon “ reached the main river; aud vou- 
tinuing over a level plain, again struck it towards evenit 
aud encamped on ite banks. An interview was had wit 
some uatives, who sold us a species of whitefleabed salmon, 
which abounds in this Me hgat ‘One of ewes natives (whose 

rait waa taken c. Agate), wore & hemispherical 
rie samme kind pend as the eater taaietas aad 
his quiver, in ee ring, Seo tee roe the Raceemiento 
tribes, and ia carried in the same manner. ~ Another native 
had a dress of leather, devoid of hair,” and of the usual 
abot manufacture. 


"Ou the 2nd, the party proceeded over a gently undulating 
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Prairie, abounding in saline efflorescences, and encamped on 
a small stream.” The encampment waa “visited by several 
natives, who sold bows and arrows;"” and Mr. Agste likewise 
obtained a sketch of one of these individuale, 


Both Mr. Agate and Mr. Brackonridgo think the Shasty 
abould be associated with the 01 tribes; and they wore 
first struck with the physical 0 arriving wt the 


Secramento. 1 would re, however, that the complexiun 
in the drawings is too dark fur the Mongolian race; and 
among other variations in habite, that “tho bundles of 
rushes for canoes, in the form of » lashed-up hammock’ 
mentioned in the Narrative), entirely correspond with 

*horis’s representation of the Califurnian canoe, 

Ou the Srd, the party crossed the commencing ridge of a 
mountainous tract of country, “and encamped ou = small 
stream, which was said to be one of the tributaries of the 
Sacramento. On the 4th, tho forest was at first rather open, 
the undergrowth having been revently burned by the natives; 
and the trunks of some of the large pines were atill on fire. 
Fira were alsy remaining at seme native comps, but the 
pee kept out of sight; and in one instance the retreat, 

been a1 precipitate, that a woman's basket and bag hed 
begun left twbind. According ty one of the Canadians, 
‘theme natives eubsiat principally on weds and amall fruite; 
have uo huts, but take shelter behind rocks and trees; and. 
clothe themselves in undrenseel deershing” The route for 
the two following dave continurd through » rugged moun 
tainous ovuntry, full uf deep ravines, and covered with 
boulders and angular fragments of rock; the natives till 
avoiding the party, although frou the frequent occurrence of 
trails, they must be numerous. The bores having suffered 
from the want of food, the party cucamped early at a patch 
of grass, and remained ther: during the 7th. The journey 
waa resumed on the Sth, and during this and the sucoceding 
day, the country continued much of the sume character. On 
the 10th, bowever, the ridges were observed to be les steep, 
with the general surface declining gradually towards the 
south and west ;" and op the same day, as already meutioned, 
the party reached the main Surramento. 

On reviewing now this sevount, it would sevm that the 
natives who avoided the party may have been women 








residence. 
panions; but J am un 
piytical race from this single irmtance. Geiger, who 

visited the Shoshonee country, was of opinion “thet the 

le should be associated with the Californians.” A tribe 
inhabiting the same quarter has been described a9 “orna- 
menting their persons with white streaks ;” which is another 
point in favour of the reference. 

In regard, however, to the Sovrugex Catsrouxtaxe, 
there is no ambiguity, if we may depend on the concurrent 
testimony of al] visitors. The figures of them, by Venegas, 
ale condi the identity in physical race with theix northern 

ret . 








D, Mexico ond the Weet Indies. 


T have alroady spoken of a Mexican, from the provinee of 
Sonora, who waa seen at Ban Francisco. In al appear. 
ance be waa 20 similar to the Polynesians, that 1 should not 

ve suspected any claims to European descent. 

Tn coming from the United States, dir. Marsh 
through New Mexico, The route led from Santa Fe to 
Chibushua ; thence to Casas Grandes (a place celebrated in 
the aboriginal history of Mexico), and along the River Giln 
to the Colorado, and afterwards by the coast. He spoke of 
extensive ruins. “The population throughout was chiefl 
of the aboriginal stock ; in some districta wild and hostile, 
in others civilised and very numerous. He crossed nothing 
like a ridge of mountains, alt} hilla and wountains were 
frequently in sight. He found the country in general excer- 
sively arid; yet many places afforded sustenance for herds 
of cattle. Cacti abounded ; and a certain species, if cut in 
s particular manner, affords drink for the suffering traveller. 
In one district a sort of armour wae used in riding, for the 
protecti a of man and horse against the rigid and thorny 


The Hev. Me. Chamberlin, of the Hawaiian mission, bad 
Visited Acapulco, where he ~ was struck with the resemblance 
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of the natives to the Polynesians,” in contradistinction to 
the aboriginals of tho United States. Baal Hall to, spas 

” among the people same of 
Sterioo and telere at San Francieo assured ine that “the 
natives were alike along the whole western coast."” 

‘The presence of two aboriginal racee in Mesico recalls 
vome seeming coincidences in the ancient history of that 
country. It is stated of the Toltecas, the predecessors of 
the Astocas, that they “were acquainted with agriculture, 
manufactures, the working of metals, and various other arts 
of civilisation, and even that they introduced the cultivation 
of maize and cotton.” Now tho art of cultivation could not 
have been derived from Oregoa, where the ides was aborigi- 
nally abeent; a state of things connected apparently with 
the high northern source of the Mongolian population of 
America, the climate precluding agriculture in the parvat 
countries. If, then, thie art was introduced from abroad 
into America, it must have arrived by a more suuthern route, 
and, to all appearance, through the medium of the Malay 
race. I would remark, further, that the routo must have 
been yet south of Nan Francisco, where I observed only one, 
and that « doubtful instance, of aboriginal agriculture. 

Another remarkable tradition, mentioned by Humboldt aa 
common both to the Mexicans and to the widely-separated 
Muyscas of Bogota, attributes the “origin of their civilios- 
tion to a man having a long beard.” Now, a long beard ia 
precisely a circumatance that would be apt to snake a lanting 
impression among & beardless le, and at the same time 
ia one which they would not be likely to invent: further, it 
in not inconsistent with tho physical character of the Mulay 
race. At Singapore, I was remiuded of thia tradition by the 
continual recurrence of long-bearded masks un the Chinese 


wt y 

"Fhe influence of a second physical race might bo expected 
to extend beyond its precise geographical limits; and { will 
here note the occurrence in America of some additional 
Malay analogies. A variety of Polynesian customs are en- 








of places around the Mexican snd Caribbean seas. Two 
distinct styles of costume may be recognised in paintings 
' 
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af Americans; and the cincture and wreath of 
arent hers are not found amoog the. note m teed 
Auvrican languages are wusceptil 
division ; fein oo the one hand ao with propa the 
vowel! termination; and on the other harsh, with tenninal 
consuuante:* a point that scquires interest from the fact, 
that no portion of the Malay race has hitherto been found 
using » harsh language. 
In the United Flaten, the Cherokees, and others of our 
southern tribes, arc known to mprak comparatively soft lao- 
. Malay snalogica will also be perceived im the 
Filing particulare respecting the Crecks,t communicated 
ty Dr. Buykin, of Georgia, aud even something similar to 
Indian practice of running 3 muck. “Sometimes « 
Crock will become desperate, or one of them may be teased 
4o that poiut of exagperation, that hw will declare an inteu- 
tion to ‘kill tho fies’ man he meets,’ which he will be sure 
to do, whether friend or foe: such porous are often put te 
death h by these own poople. No incident, however trifing, 
in the nation without the knowledge of ox 
chile; rad tard have, moreorer, a spevies of chief's 
the use of figurative expressions, that are not unde: ritod | by 
the common people." Hf, however, any actual remnant of 
the Maly saee ceed roy Same part nf orth sper pres 
it ia pro to be bool among the Chippewas 
Gaebhece. me 


With reapoct to the oxtinct aboriginals of the Weer 
Lnvine, I have sev an oil paiuting by Brunias, which wae 
prewated to Harvard University in 1790, and which re 
ents three * Native aboriginal Caribe af St. Vinceuts.” The 
ent plexiun, features, sud general aspect agree very well with 

Malay race ; but the covtume presente analogy with that 
we our northern tribes; and it is pris evident that red, and 
not yellow, was the favourite colour, This single example 
has tot enabled me to form » devided opinion on the quee 


© ‘This distinction occurs in languages grecrally, although set always ex 
reseed in the erchography; and depends om (wo disinct methods of uiternace, 
‘which may be termed coareaicntly enough, the seasculine and feminine forme 
« 


1S Sis cree mee he Cr Tam termed Wy Be Me Leneate, 
that they cane originally foun the West, (roan beyond abe Missasrpi.™ 
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tion of race; but probably additional materials may exit in 
paintings and tapestry on the other side of the Athantic. 

It ible that the Malay race may be more widely 
© ‘Mexico and South America, than ix represented 
‘on the accompanying map: and, indeed, I am dixposed to 
refer to that race whatever ix suthentic in the aecounta of 
“black sboriginals.”  Geogmphical considerations render it 
improbable that any third mce bad reached America privr to 
the European discovery. 





MICRONBSTANA, 


After leaving California, the vessels of tho squadron 
proceeded again to the {fawniian Islands; and on the 27th 
of November resumed their course te the wentward. 

1 have bl in the avcount of the com inlands, spoken 
af tribes whi roms the affinities of language, should per- 
haps be referred te the Micrnesiane,  Moxt of the widely 
scattered Carasise [stasis ane equally composed of coral; 
Ouadan and Ascrasion forming the principal exceptions, 

The accortaner of ol! pabite! Jiguivs and descriptions, 
Jeaves my room fir deubt as to the physical race of the 
inhabitants; expeviully as such s careful nbrerver av Choe 
tninso wiites the Radgck and Caroline Islanders with the 
Polynesians. Chorin, who accompanied Chaminas, haw 

enw figure of a Caroline Lilander; and it ao minutely 
onds with one of those taken by Mr. Agnte at 
ter Toland (in the Vaitupat Group), as to lend to a 
wuspirion that the two natives were countrytnen, 

Brita of banana fibre, © from the islatvix of Egoy and 
Ascension,” were obtained by the Expedition ; and they 
indicate a more evfined state of the arte than the Tarawan, 
Polynesian, or even the Feejeean uisnufsctures, Tho 
reported use at the Caroline Tslands of "a mort of compan,’ 
ia '& point deserving further inquiry. 

Lieutenant Knos, in the schooner, visited Mf Kensie’e 
Island ; 9 clustered coral island, situated between the Pelew: 
and Marian Groups. He found the inhabitants “resembling 
the Caroline Islanders, but having their teeth much dis 

apparently from the usc of betel.” 

‘The western limit of the Micronemans remains uncertain ; 
sad from the deseriptions of Morrell and Incebs; there: fe 

1 
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even reason to suspect their presence on the north coast of 
New Guinea. 

L saw the two natives, from islands in the vicinity of the 
Apuseatry Gaocr, who were brought to the United 
States, several years ago, by Captain Morrell, One of them 
belonged evidently to the race; but in place of the 

pennens and simplicity of of the Polynesians, he 
rather the Fast I emperament. He was younger than 
his companion, and lean skilful in throwing tbe javelin ; and 
1 observed, also, that he was  oseaeiites usinted with the proper 
manner of holding » pen-knife. 1 do not remember any 
suarks of tattooing. 

Mr. James Head, of Philadelphia, “once landed on Prs.o 
Mauress, a small island north-east of Jilolo, and found the 
natives, a very large and fine-looking set of people, and 
beautifidly tattooed,” 

‘On proceeding thence to the Perew Tatasps, Mr. Read 
perceived “a striking diminution of stature, together with 
an entire absence of tattooing :" in these particulars agrec> 
ing with the gvacral population of the Philippines and otber 
East Indian Istands. 

After leaving the Hawaiian Telands, the Vincennes sailed 
through the northern portion of the Ladrone or Manray 
Guovr; and we exw in the distance Grigan and Assumption, 
two isolated mountains rising abruptly out of the sea, with 
their mummite concealed by clouds. We had now entered a 
region where the developmient of coral ia leas extensive; and 
what is of importance in regard to the subject of migrations, 
Fe hero reached the limit of the monsvcns. 

had previously at San Franciwo ecen a Ladrone 
Iotenden and 1 had no difficulty in referring him tw the 
Malay race, not perceiving any traces of even mixed descent. 
The stature was a little below the European standard; the 
complexion full an dark as in the Califoruiane and Hawaiians 
around; and his small eves and half-open eyclids, were 
perhaps an individual ity. 


JAPANESE, 


An American whale-ship arrived, as we were learing the 
Hawaiian Ialands, bsving on board four or five “ natives,” 
who had been taken from an isbet “not represented on the 
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charts, situated in about N.lat. 30°. They had decu driven 
thither by bad weather, in s small boat, which resembled 
the flat-bottomed ekiffs of New England. Tho islet, though 
high, afforded scarcely any other vegetation than low reeds; 
and they had been obliged to eubsist principally on evs. 
birds (ganneta, &e.), uncooked. They had remained there 
od were in a famishing condition. When 
they came on boanl the vessel, they made = low bow, 
placing the hands together in front; and being allowed to 
wtay, they soun learned to assist the cre but the youngest 
only, a balf-grown lad, had acquired some words of English. 
«They kept sacred one day in every fortnight, complaining 
“that our Sunday came round too often ;" and they gave an 
exact socount of the number of days and moons they had 
passed on the They recogniaed rice, which they 
pened to we moon after comming on board, and which had 
evidently formed their avcustomed food: they were also 
acquainted with maize, aud, it was thought, with oranges.” 
On the other hand, covva-nuta and the common Hawaiian 
ewulents were new te them; and it thus appeared that 
these men did not belong to the Jo Choos, nor indeed 
to a tropical climate, ‘To inquiries reapecting their native 
nmtry, they uniformly enacted, “Toon.” which ix the 
name Of a district in one uf the wuthern Japan islands. 

Their personal appearance differed from my preconceived 
idens ofthe Japanese; and, fur atime, | was ‘unwilling, tondmit 
their connexion with the Malay rave. In my note-bouk 
J find recorded, that “they were all short, rather stout built 
men, with the complexion early as dark as in tho Hawaiians; 
which, together with their slight profile, the nose rather flat, 
and their thick black hair, left me for some time in doubt," 
Mr. Drayton at once reengnised the Polynesian features 
the eldest of the party (who had » beard), and in this 
individual the resemblance was obvivus; but his companions 
had the contour of the face on the front view, mor: rounded 
than is usual with the Polynesians: the lad, however, had 
the nose so remarkably broad and flat, that all ides of the 
Mongolian race was out of the question. The eyes were 
neither small nor obliquely placed, though there was 
something of the “rounded inner angle.” Two of these 
Persons were pitted with the small-pox. 
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After laying aside their national costume, they had 
suffered ther fair tw grow; but they explained. that it was 
uml at home to shave the top and vides of the head. and 
bringing the remaining hair furwards. to fasten it in a short 
tuft ovr the crown. Their langue was rather soft, and 
wae rapidly uttered, with usually the yowel termination ; 
‘but the final “ng” was sometimes heard. They bowed very 
ately when we took nr leave. 

Dr, Judd, of the Hawaiian mission, found them to be “ of 
the lowest clas, fishermen, and very ignorant; but their 
countenanees brightened at the mention of wome places in 
the south of dapan, with which th had been accustomed 
to tmde,” Dr. Judd had formerly seen vome educated 
Japanese, from Matamai, in the north, whe, he had already 
informed we, “ appeared to him. unlike the Chines, weutical 
in physical race with the Hawaiians.” 





EAST INDIANS, 


a. Luzon. 

On the Bth of January, 1542, thw Vincennes reached the 
Basuee Jataxns. nvar the northern end of Luzon, and at 
the name time, an Enylish bark in the distance proved a 
cheering spectacle, after the of tweuty months without 
finding ube ovsan ied bee sail, The islands were 
high asd broken, and oue of them was sufficiently elevated 
to be cloud-eapped. We passed the nearcet of the group, 
nt a distance of about four miles, and were surprised at ite 
barren appearance, for it had a general brownish tint. and 
somned altogether unwooded 

Even the western coast of Lyzox bore an unexpected 
resemblance to California, and we saw only openings and 
ecattered trecs, nothing Jike a continuous forest, until we 
had proceeded ae far south oa the vicinity of Manila. Tbe 
armed government launch boarded us in the bay; and 
afforded the oppartunity of recomnising in the crew, the 
identity ta race with the Polynesians. There was, however, 
an expression of countenance that beiokeued education in 
the andst of mare refinement, sad also a striking diminution 
in stature, for in common with the other Bast Indians, they 
fell decidedly below the average aise of Europeans.” The 
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predominanoe of blue in the dress reminded us that we wore 
now in the region of indigo. 

On landing, the soldiers were found to be all natives: the 

Spanish, though sometimes of mizod 

oops were all in unifumn, and the discipline 
highly commended, together wath the 
music by native performers. “As there are sectional ani- 
monitien, besides the four of five languages spoken at the 
Philippines, advantage could be taken of all these circum 
atances in the detail of the service 

At was interesting 10 observe the numbers of brown ladien 
riding in varriuges: while in intelligence and refinement of 
manners, x0 far as one may judge without 6 korwledgo of 
the language, mauy of them’ did not eufier by comparison 
with Europeans. ‘It ap} peat however, “that howe persone 
were mostly interma: yniards, or were tore ut Le 
of mixed Spaniah pare nataite twas further said, that * the 
descendants of Spaniards, wwited cot otherwine, bear ireat 
bated to the new-comer from Europe, to whom the governs 
spent offiven are mostly given, and whe regard the former as 
inferior, although often mere wealthy, more intelligent, and 
better iaforoed than themmives.” ‘The infusion of Spanish 
bloud is, however, triflmg beyoud the precincty of the 

ital; and it appearn tut Sut of “s pepulating af two 

a quarter mitlions® in the Marian Islands snd Spanish 
part af the Philippines, the Eunqeany number leas than 
throe thousand.” dn the inland villages, | wos struck with 
the ay rut abwenve of all foreign admistare; and the 
traveller often exporiences difficulty in finding persons who 
undemtand the Speuish language. Wealth ven net ary 
v about fuzury in dirt; tut 1 waa sana 
Hogs beasties andes sshetber rich or poor, lived almowt 
exclusively on riev.” 

The ustive Avsare were all alike. small, buitt of bamboo, 
and wet un posts about six feet from the grand, and thin 
mode of constraction, which in = ramy climate serms con- 
ducive to health, was fuaud to be general throughout the 
East Indies. In the shape the Frejerau architecture was 
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© flee an * extmet from 2 work printed ot Manila, 1518-19 ;° quoted ia 
‘Mewre's Papen au she indian Aschopcings. 
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readily recognised; but there was less regard to neatness, 
and the workmanship was inferior, particularly about the 
roof and thatching. The interior arrangements, however, 
were different, and mats were not so generally in use as with 
the Polynesians and Feejecans. 

‘The usua} mode of carrying burdens was the same as with 
the Tropical Polynesians; ‘but for the first time in the 
course of the ToFase, we observed articles occasionally 
borne on the head. Children were sometimes supported 
astride on the hip, as commonly seen among the Poly- 
nesians, and the mode of caressing them was likewise by 
rubbing nose. Yt ap) further, that the practice of 

ing waa not un ; but neither bere, nor in any 
other part of the East Indies, did 1 nee the slightest marks of 
tattooing. I waa wurpriacd to learn, that hardly any genuine 
instances of running » muck occurred in thia part of the 
Philippines. 

Among tho atrange sighte to a visitor may be enumerated 
tho universal bloody of the mouth and teeth, 
derived from the use fel, and the great numbers of 
sons who carn a livelihood by the traffic in that article, 
Also, the singular prevalence of the amusement of cock- 

ing; natives being scen everywhere in the streets, 
bearing the bird under the arm, while the crowing ia inces- 
nant at all hours of the day and night. The duffalo, too, 
contributed to the novelty of this phase of civilisation, an 
animal which in stoutnesa of frame, the naked skin of the 
colour of mire, = ite veri ibious habits, ante fairl 
an associate of the elephant hippopotamus. ft 

us to Europeans, it is Par in the hands of t 

nativos, as rather a docile animal. 1 saw, however, s native 
bearing the marks of a frightful wound inflicted by a buffalo, 
one cheek, including the eyo and nose, having been tom 
away, and left hanging like a large tumour, with the profile 
still distinguishable, on the side of the bead. 

Paseparts having been obtained for an excursion into the 
Interior, 2 party of us left Manila in two canoes, conve- 
niently furnished with aliding roofs and dry floorings 
bamboo. The water was amooth, and although the current 

inst it 
were 





wae strong, our progress against paddling was repid. 
"The banks of the seream ined houses; and the 
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very numerous populstion was obviously uninfluenced by 

fsahions. Uccasionally a native might be selected 
aa be stalked forth, who, in attitude, drees, and whole per 
sonal ce, seemed the miniature image of a Tonga 
man. Numbers of women were fishing with the hook and 
line, standing in the water, or in canoca, or sometimes in 
half-canoes; but the large square dip-neta, provided with 9 
lever and weights, were always managed by a man. Wo 
were al) struck with the case with which the necessarion of 
life veemed procurable; and especially with tho great quantity 
of food obtained from this narrow quict water-course. 

The rearing of ducke was practised on 8 scale not dreamed 
of in our quarter of the globe, and in ite details afforded a 
very curious spectacle.” Whilu to complete the aquatic 
scene, buffaloca were led by a cord to their evening bath, 
and many of them might be observed having only the mouth 
and eyes above the water. We lauded at one place, aud 
rarely have 1 felt. so entirely ted from bome, since in 
the anidst of a civilised and intelligent population, it would 
have been difficult to explain whe we were, the objects of 
the voyage, or even where our country was situated. 

‘Towards sunset we changed our crew, abd having obtained 
@ mast and mat sail, we entered the lake, proceeding amonj 
aquatic fences of stips of baniboo, which bad been carried 
out for miles in the shallow water for fishing purposes, 
After clearing these, we ed from the other canoe, and 
having shut down our roof, sought repose in our slight but 
commodious vemel. It was nearly calm, and our crew 
paddled until three in the morning, when they landed to 
cvok some rice; they ahortly afterwards resumed their 
Jabours until eight, the time of our arrival at Santa Cruz, 

Mr. Sturgis, Lieutenant Eid, and myself, here cured 
horses, and proceeded along a road constructed under Euro 
pean supervision, and paved s guod pert of the distance, 
although hardly intended for whee) carriages. Cucon palms 
formed the principal article of cultivation ; and they were in 
immense numbers, having the toys united by bamboo stems, 

ity of ing while going {bron 
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manufacture I did not ascertain. Joints of bamboo were 
used for battles, as among the Pacific Islands. 

Four plants, the bamboo, cocos palm, pandsnus, snd 
rattan, give a direction to domestic economy in the East 
Indies and the neighbouring parts of Asia; sod it in pur- 
prising how many of the conveniences and clegancies of life 
they render sttainable: while it should also be observed, 
that it is procinely in these same countries that the art of 
living in a tropical climate is best understood. 

An about three houra we arrived at the Mission of Mav- 
jayjay, where we found extensive stone edifices, a church, 
‘school. well supplied market-bouses, and various outbuildings. 
There were uot the ouly invovations on the original customs: 
of the country; and J have nowhere witnessed a more plea- 
sant sight than that of the surrounding population on their 
way to eburch, all nestly arrayed in their best attire. 

‘There hed been contioual rains on the mountain of 
Bannjno; but, in the midst of discouraging aceounte, it was 
dacided ta make the ascent. The borsee brought for us, 
were very amall, and of most unprumising appearance. and 
we were aurprived at the guod service they rendered. Tho 
mame small breed is found in the other East India islands, 
and, togethor with the buffalo, is of sborigiual introduetion. 
These two were the only new domestic auimals thos far met 
with in voraging westward ; for the bullock, which was rare, 

to have been dire made known in this part of th: 
t Ludive by Europeans. 

After ing through the inhabited region, we arrived at 
the woods where the aoclivity was too steep for homes; and. 
it was now a work of five hours to reach the summit, which 
is the bi point of the islaud, being about six thousand 
five bun feet above the ses. Jt was here rery cold, and 
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the skin inured to exposure, they were probably in less 
danger than ourselves of an attack of acute discase 

We wen: glad to leave ou the first appearance of daylight, 
and finding our horeca at the place where we had left’ them, 
We mounted, and before neou again arrived at the Mission, 
Among other attentions, Father Romano y Aranda presented 
us with o rare edition of the Tagals grammar, " printed at 
Manila in 1610," and containing specimens of the aboriginal 
ol; #, Which has been superseded by the Roman deters, 
~ He bad uever been able tu tind sanuscripte in this chur 
ter, and did not think any person now liviay, could rend it.” 
He further mentinuen, that some have supposed the Malay 
population of Luzon to have been “derived from Boreas 
and alno, that on the first arrival of the Spauiards, thers were 
officers collecting taxes or tribute fur the Bornes exjan” 

En the afternoon, we returned to Santa Cruz, aud embark. 
ing in our canoe, spent anther night upon the lake. We 
yop the merning uf the 19th, at the bet spring 
of Batws. and after remaining awhile, agam ret ont with @ 
fresh but not sltogether fxs aurable breeze, Notwithstanding 
we had the assist the Lange narrow 
cannes used any this 1 a double outencer, went 
te the wosdeard of us with ease Before dark. we reached 
Che village at the outlet, where a tieatre was maid to he 
“kept open during the bulidays;" ant havcug now the 
current im our fasuur, We proceeded at a mupid rate, and 
landed in the city at an carly hour in the evening. 

The govermment of the Esilippsees ss pommnally tuilitary, 
but the population appear to be ruled principally through 
the priesta, whine ascendane, is auch that "ne inetance had 
gocurred of the murder of one of thew in aeurrectimes, and 
(ven acte af violence towards them hate been ratreuely rage,” 
Jn short, the interual ection of geverumeut Ayeeare to be 
mild and primitive, sud the people comtented and happy ; 
and the traveller is carried back te thos times when The Fe 
Catholic missionaries first reached this quarter of the globe. 
Of all the immense region of the East Iniies, the Spanish 
portion of the Philippuses has alone been cvnrerted ; wile e 
the proceedings of the other Karopess powers to di 
advantage, even after making every allowance te the prior 
visite of the Muslime. 
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On the 21st of January, the Vincennes sailed from Mavila 
to the southward, proceeding among some small islands, and 
afterwards al 


of the land wae much like that of Luzon; but we could dix 
tinguish few signe of inhabitants, further than the smoke of 
fires, At the southern extreme of the island one of our 
Boats visited “s mmall Malay village.” Rocks and rocky 
islets were occasionally in sight to the southward and west- 
ward; and after leaving Mindoro, we obtained a distant 
iow, in the opposite dircetion, of the high mountain of 





The western shore of the important island of Pasar, 
presented the same general aspect ; but there were evident 
nigna of inhabitants, as houses, cocos-nut plantations, and 
even some buildings of Spanish construction. A party 
landed at « «pot where the Spanish flag was fying, and re- 
ported on their return, “that there was only one white 
Tesident, then absent, and thst the people epprared to be 
much frightened at the visit.” Our native pilot persisted 
in awerting that the Spaniards kidnap the people in this 
quarter, for slaves, 4 


b. Mindanao, 


The uext land seen, the western end of Mindanso, was 
clothed in great magnificence with an unbroken forest ; a 
circumstance that seemed to account in part for the inde- 
pendence of the inhabitants. The Spaniards, notwithstand- 
ing their convict establishment, do not claim the sovercignty 
of thia island, which, by their account, “belongs to the 
Moors.” : 

On turning the extreme point of Mindanao, we found 
ourselyes close to the small ich fort of Caldera, where 
the Vincennes anchored. It on the walls the date of 
1784, and was occupied by a few Malsv soldiers, with a 
Burepean officer. latter stated, that “it was intended 
merely for protection against the Moorish (or Muslim-Malay) 
pirstes, who, in their boats, carry ns away for slaves, or 
to obtain a ransom. To prevent, therefore, a night surprise, 
the natives have sleeping-hots in the trees, elevated many 
feet above the ground.” 

On the following day, in company with others, I took s 
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ramble of 3 few miles along a path leading into the luzuriant 
forest. For the first time, | saw monkers in the wild atate, 
and bad an opportunity of witnessing their wonderful agility, 
I saw also hornbills, species of merope, trogurt, colaris, and 
other birds, aa well as insects of brilliant hues ; and 1 realived 
finding, at last, the gigantic and showy animal creation anwo- 
ciated with our berms ideas of the nee cok hice the 
sceming correspondence in the surrounding natural objects, 
that there was difficulty in giving credence to the alleged 
absence of the elephant, rhinoceros, and all the larger quad- 
mupeds, We were not, how aware at the time, that the 
Pythons (the “ anacondas” of the East 
extremely common: although often escaping notice from their 
reeemblance tu large woody vines banging among the tree 
tops.” From iny subseqi inquiries, Lam inclined te 
think that Mindanso may be regarded aa the hend-quarters 
of these reptiles. 

Towsrda evening, we again eft the fort, to visit a village 
in the vicinity, with the injunction © to be very cautious, and 
not trust to the Moors" We found ouly a few senttered 
Malay houses, of the usual construction, some of which we 
entered, The people were civil; and had in use 
some articles of Europes manufactur, Our Malay soldier, 
howerer, provouneed them * Muora.”” and spoke with a com- 
pansionate air of “their ignorance.” 

Iwasa little perplexed with the perwmal appearance of 
these Muslims, as the complexion appearnd tu me (though 
not to others) lighter than in the pure Wirce ; and omy 
indivi bad s different expression of countenance. This 
was certainly not Mongolian ; but froin my present recollecs 
tions, I am pot sure of the entire abaenc pe Arab tinge, 

We passed through a field of maize, which at » distance 
would hardly have been recognised. Although planted “in 
hills,” these were o near together that we had difficulty in 
forcing our way between the stems, which wero about eight 
feet in height. It should here be observed, the maizo in 

by Crawford as of aboriginal cultivation in the 

Indies. 

boat from the Vincennes visited the large town of 
in the vicinity, the Spanish convict establish- 
mentioned, and one of our officers was here 
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with the “lerge proportion of persons who seemed 
of Chinese lineage, and he saw some real Chinese. 
‘The resideat Catholic Father, who was highly intelligent, 
communicated some iste newx from Europe and Amcrien.”” 
1: appeared, that the efforta for conversion were reserved 
for the “pagan Indians ;” experience having shown the 
futility of all attempts with the Muslims. 

1 have not met with any examples of the Harsvona 
tribes, described ax inhabiting the interior of Mindanan, 
Booro, Ceram, and Celebes, and as possering the entire 
inland of Jilolo. What in gilleged of the superior stature 
and bodily perfection of these people, ix worthy of notice: 
together with the existenvo among them of the “tice of 
faltoving, or at least of staining the skin. ‘These particulars, 
taken in cotmesion with what has alec bern stated of 
the inhabitants of Pulo Mariere. seem to have a bearing vo 
the question of the origin of the Pulynesiane, 

Dalton,® after enjoying unusual opportunities for forming 
® vorreet opinion, has identified the Haratora of Celebes 
with the Dayaks of Borneo. Dr. Dickenson, of the American 
Mission at Singapore, had visited the interior of Borneo ; 
“iu inowt parte of whieh island it is net difficult to travel, 
thongh xonwe of the cast peaple are to be avided. — ‘The 
Dayaks ane not, tike the Chinese, tighter-complezioned than 
the Malaya: be liad conversed with Dayaks, who stated, 
among other matters, that it was uxual with them to ‘vat 
their grandfather when they berame void.” Phere are 
either elephants nor tigers in Borneo 

Hant-t an wet the /dan aud Moruts, who appesr 
to replace the aks at the gorthern extremity of Borneo, 
ttates, “that they are fire and better featured than 
Malays, stronger and more robust: the Dayer much darkvr 
and more rvsembling the Malays. The mbhabitaute of 
Mount Kiney-Baulu, ar nearly ss fair ae Europeans.” 
Dalton likewise mentions Dayak “somen from the moun- 
tains, baving colour on the cheeks." As I have never seen 
the pure Malay light-complexiuned «nough for this Tam 
inclined to suspect some mixtures of another race: and 


geographical considerations point. sa intimated in another 
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place, to the Mongolian. The sccount by Zunign, of tho 
"Ygorotes” of Luson, may aleo be compared. 


1b. Svolvo. 


On the Ist of February, the Vincennes sailed frou 
Caldera, passing in the first place, the cousiderable island of 
Basizax. Although ia pias sight from Caldera, it is 
boyond the reach of Spanish influence ; and some judividualy 
hail reeently been murdered ther, on landing feum a Eur 
pran veseel. 

On the following day, our course was among avattered 
rocks and islets; in sume instances, low and exclusively of 
coral, resembling on a muailer scale those of the Pacific. 
We had previously seen but slight indications of coral in 
the East Indico. 

We soon reached the istand of Soi or Jolo, seemingly 
one of the most pleasant we inet with in the whole course of 
the sosage. Ibs muetice apprareal to fy in svat part under 
cultivation, and the resemblance to sone of the Keane 
Lidands wan at once recuguinal by Veindori, 44. we pre 
seeded along the const, imany small eanues caine around, 
huving double outriggers, double-binted paddles, and eons 
taining eseh from tie tu tive persons, whe had brought 
fruit. fish, nud other articles fur -abc Nene, the value 
of coin did not appear te be well understoud, but direct 
exchanges were gvaerally preteen, complegon wae 
now deep brown, aud tle © in all tuxtances, 
unequivocally Malay ; while from Lhe serming humour 
of those whe came on hoard, trom merything except the 
inferior statun: and absence of tattoomy, arcu 
varied from many we had witnenwed in the Parii i 
diferent state of things, huwever, waa found to exint on 
shore. 

The Vincennes anchored at Xuung, the capital of the 
island, and the centre of political poser io the auerounding 
region. Shortly afterw: Lianded with others aud walked 
through the principal part of the town. The atyle of build- 
ing was found to be essentially the saue ax in Luson, exoept 
that many of the houses were placed owe the water, with 
loug platforms or bridges ounnecting them with the shore. 
‘The men went habitually armed; but in place of the bow 
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or club, they had the spear, shield and straight sword, each 
singular! iy resembling the ancient Greek pattern of these 
weapons. It should further be obserred that the intro- 
duction of these three wi into this part of the East 
Indies, is attributed to the Muslims. 

‘We had landed on Friday, the Muslim rabbath, and the 
“Sultan” was at his devotions in the “mosque :" this wan 
a building larger than the others, but devoid of any traves 
of the proper Muslim style of architecture, We visited 
the “ Tattoo " (or Vizier), who understood Spanish, and 
scomed intelligent enough, although be evidently did uot 
ypreciato scientife researches. es ithe mide however, 

seeming politeness, lixposed to take his 
ae, umobing and lolling upon a sort of canopied bedstead. 
‘One of bia children, an infant, was carried abuut, attended 
by a train of females, and also by & whe bad been 
appainted to the offic of his neord-beare 

After a while, the Sultan, with his suite, bearing one or 
two large umbrellas, wax seen to leave the monque, and 
word wan coon brought, that he was ready fur an interview, 
The result so far se L was immediately interested, waa 
unfavourable to an excursion inta the Interior; it being 
alleged, that “the people were su bad, there waa no aniety 
for us ;" and indeed, after making allowanse for motives of 
te icy, our subsequent experienee led us to think, that hin 

jigghiess had reason. Up to the time of the interview, no 
incivility had been offered, or if anything particular bad 
been remarked, it was sume signs of aversion on the part of 
tho women; but on now returning through the town, we 
found a marked cl in the deportment of the inbabitants. 
Strvcta through which we had previously pow. were now 
prohibited ; but we were allowed to extend our walk along 
the water's edge, where some twenty proas were drawn up. 
We afterwards reassembled at the landing-place, funning o 
considerable party, and alt well armed, we were not 
way ®, see in our boats before dark. 
by were found here, one of whom 
‘English, and having been in London, he drew a rather striki 
contrast between the condition of the people in the two 
places. He further stated, that “he had been captured 
with Captain Gregory, when the pirates, making their 
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accustomed distinction of colour, had saved him alive. He 
had been here for a year, the Sultan telling him, that after 
he had paid one hundred dollara he might go.” We had 
been prepared, by common report, for a visit among thieves; 
and it appeared by the account of the Lasear, that her: 
they do not even preserve honour among themselves; while, 
in addition to other troubles, the practice of running a 
muck was ectremely common. There were uo European 
residents at Soung: and vessels visiting thie place, ineur 
very little risk of desertions. 

{n the words of our native pilot, “ the padre was an Arab,” 
and he return Arabic nalutation : his 1 thought, 
moistening at the sound of the language, but’ L was unable 
to hold further communiention with hing Tt the expression 
of his countenance, f pereciced nome differener from the 
surrounding population, but none in complexion, stature, of 
features; aud be appeared equally beanBess at a distance, 
but it was found, that pine had been taken to preserve a 
fow very long scattercd hairs. fam ‘uninformed an to the 
procixe origin of the Malay-Mualin private, who, together 
with the chiefs, are apparcatly of meved descent (perhapa 
even having s tinge of Abysninian), but among the mane of, 
the Rooloo peuple, L could find ne evidence of the promence 
of a forvign race. Commencing at Caldera, these 
firet traces met with in our progress westwanl, of Mualitn 
institutions, sod of the SL y 

On the morning of the Sth. a well armed parts, including: 
four marines, procerded in two busts to the indand outside 

harbour. ft was found to be composed of rural, aur 
ding a knoll of trap rock sane three hundred feet in 
The day wax npent to advantage, so far ax concerned 
researches in natural histery: the knoll had been asernded, 
and we were about leaving. when it wax propised to touch 
at the further end of the island. We securdingly landed 
again, and on resuming our avocations, the vuiew of chantie 
cleer announced unexpectedly that the island was inhabited, 
Our marines, accustomed to the manners of the islanders of 
the Pacifie, were pleased with the idea of procuring refresh. 
ments; others were desirous of sn interview ; aud fur myself, 
1 followed, although better awarr from yesterday's experience, 
of the kind of reception we might expect. 
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The village, which had been concealed by the mangroves, 
Presented the novel appearance of a cluster of hounes im the 
middle of a lagoon, built ‘on poxts, and accessible only to 
eanors, Wecontinued our to the outlet of the lagoon ; 
but no one came near for some minutes, the round of roices 
giving evidence of s consultation. At last. a nan approached 
in a canoe, but kept aloof antil he wax joined by a second 
canoe containing three persons; when they all landed without 
hesitation. J offered nome trifler, but they seemed hardly 
to know what tu make of them, or whether to them. 
An ob) man in the rear, prompted apparently by some 
Temaining ficlings of benevulence, made motions ta us to go 
away. Another of the party was less equivocal, making 
grimaces as he held a drawn krie, and pointed to hin xpear; 
all which we took in cond pats and even this individual 
socmed mollified aa fh him a minal preseat. ft wos 
ovidont, however, that there would have been little difficulty 
in bringing these people to the laxt resort: and as this did 
not enter into our plans. and also sa reinforcements were 
arriving, we commenced retracing our steps, The natives 
aeemed now in better humour, and invited us to return; but 
having once pated company, there appeared po sufficient 
inducements fur a renewal of the sequaintance. Something 
indeed had been eaid about the Sultan: and it was true, we 
wore intruders, having landed without his permission. 

These poople did not appear to differ from the reat of the 
population in the vivinity ; and 1 do not kaow to what par- 
ficular class they are to be referred. They nay have been 
Bue, or “people of the sea” but they Wer certainly not 
tattooed. thee profession was evidently that of fishermen ; 
and they were probably a fair specimen uf the population of 
the mumerous small ialands scattered over the Sonloo Sea. 

The inhabitants of the capital, sevording to Hunt, “ came 
eriginally from Banjarmasin,” on the southern coast of 

eu. All sccounta, however, agree in the piracies being 
carried on ve the Lancs of the great southern bay of Min- 
danav, who frequent this place for the of disposing 
of their wares." If there Lexar the Lanun present af 
the time of our risit, we did not distinguish them. 

The ~ jobas” or interpreter, ing to hisown account, 
belonged “to the island of Traxart, and was called a Dutch- 
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man and a Christiano :” in physical rare be was evidently 
pure Malay. Although guite young. the extent of his 
acquirements in the way of languages was remarkable; and 
he wrote aleo in the Arabic character with great case and 
beauty. He tno was held for ransom ; but being 00 useful 
8 person, we feared much for his prospect of a speedy 


release, 

Ou the Gh, the Vincennes left Soolea, and» few hours 
afterwands we passed inore cornd islands, wimilar to thon of 
the B: but with the trees too tall and dense to allow 
aview of their Interior. On the following day, we pasweid 
Kagaras Soot, an inland of some importance, and inuch 
resemubling Soolos, but emallee. According to our native 
pilot, it is inhabited. as well as all the islety we had acen, 
“and by very bad people.” 

Qn the Sth, the Vinewnnes anchored at the Maxaat 
Islands, email coral patches situated between the extreme. 

vinta of Palawan and Borieo, in the midille of the Balsbac: 
Trang They were uninhabited at the time. but bore 
various marks of visitors, A Casarina tree (the clubwood 
or insewoud of the Pacific) was growing near the romaine 
of @ habitation, where it had evidently bern planted: and 
the fact seemed the more interesting. from the seographical 

ovition in this musi oevanic Pp between the Enat and 

Veet; while on the other hand, the plant in ao rare at the 
Philippines, that Blanco knew of but ane instance of ite 
eccurtence.* — We remained four dave at thr Mangsi Islands, 
adding materially te our collections, not. only in marine 
productions, but rather nnexpectedy, in plants. 

‘The high island of Balabac was in xight to the northward, 
and that of Bangucy to the southward of the anchurage. 
Near the last named island, one of our surveying partion 
“saw vome natives, who manifexted intentions of an attack, 
but whe apprard much afraid of finan Our pi 
mated, that “thew people were vers bad, but that 
of the mountaine wert worse. eating men, and having 
tails ;"" and he measured with his bands s space of more ee. 
a foot, as the length of this Such a» raneey: if 
it really existed, would have eecaped the European 


© flee Blance’s Flore of the Poilipyiawe. 
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Establishment formerly in the vicinity ; but I had not before 
inet with a locality for this well-known legend. 

‘The coast of Borneo is said to be low, and we did not get 
fight of it ether before ur after learing the Balabse Passage, 
Continuing our vorage, we sa no land until we reached @ 
two islets of Pulo Aor and Pulu Pedang, which are lofty and 
covered with woods, but are of small dimensions, and are 
situated near the southern extreme of the Asistie continent, 


d. Singapore. 

Shortly afterwards, we arrived at Singapore. The Malay 
population was here lost amid. a crowd of strangers, prin- 
cipally from China and Hindostan; bot individuals were 
ocvadoually met with, and the original Malay village at the 
further end of the harbour, wax still re The 
inhabitants were nationally Masai ; this term, in a strict 
wense, belonging to one only of the East Indian tribes. 
The houses were built on posts, in the xame atyle of archi- 
tecture as at the Philippinen; and even in this native village, 
the Chinese appeared to be the principal shopkeepers and 
ertinans, 

The original population bad, however, found a congenial 
occupation in the caclumse management of the hyht * satn- 
the aer-buate, whieh have been «much 
d. and which, with rome sumilarity in the arrange. 
form a decided improvement on the Mani 
bourers were salvo ern on some of th 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable reports 
in rapect to character, and the general preference given to 
Manila men, the proper Malays appeared to mie ta have ant 
airof greater self-respect, and to be in a more adsanerd state 
of society than the general population of the Philippines. 

‘The Malays are all Muaim, and are ww strict. that they 
would not take any part in the celebration by the Indias 
Muslime of the 21st of Februar.“ regarding it’as a corrupt 

roceeding.” Malay bearers had, however, been secured 

for the shrine, as was said “to be usual on occasions 
requiring any extra amount of labour.” 

he language of this tribe has become the general medium: 

of communication throughout the Archipelago. But if, like 

other East Indian languages, it ever had peculiar alphabet, 
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this has long since been replaced by the Arabic letters, 
Am extensive and important collection of Malay manu. 
scripts was procured at Singapore, through Mr. North, of 


In one respect, Singapore offered novelt; 
now no longer the undisputed “lord of creation.” One of 
hen the English 
lephante and 
dand pre- 
acity had 
been built. The invasion took place about six years prior 
to our visit, doubtless by swimuning from the ‘main land, 
which is at no great distance. The number of persons who 
have since “ been taken by tigers, amounts to some hun- 
dreds; there being scarcely any other kind of pre 
instances sometimes occurred within two miles of the 
of the city. 

Tt waa nuid that these animals “attacked in the daytime, 
though perbapa morv frequently at night; but they were 
not apt to come out inte the main mad, or to Gall upon a 
palanguin and hore. Such a thing ax a tiger pouncing 
upon & man without killing him was unknown at Singapore ; 
although it sometimes happened, when scveral perwune have 
been in company, that the tiger has heen immediately 
frightened away. There were persons who made a profes 
xion of killing tigers, and government had been paying @ 
premium of a hundred dollars fora head, but having recently 
reduced this to fifty, the business wax for the present at te 
end : reference to these prices it should be observed, 
that the value of money herv in fivefold greater than with 
us, In the wildest recesses of North Amorica, the traveller 
may throw himself upon the ground tu paw the night ; not 
wo in these countries; where, without disparagement to the 
rifle, 1 may state my belief, that it would not prevail. 
Tigers, however, require covert; and they will disappear 
whenever the inland ehall be cleared of woods, an event not 
likely soon to take place. Under present circumstances, 
there ia little dificulty in kevping wut of their way: and 
European residenta, by observing certain precautions, do not 
touch regard them. 

‘An important moral effect has been produced by this 
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mm 
state of things. “A decided diminution of crime has taken 

,” owing to the circumstance that thieves and other 
iminala are deprived of their former resource of escaping 
the woods. A raja of Cclebes was said to have been so 
remied with tho advantages of such a system of polive, a8 
to have veriously “entertained the idea of introducing it 
iat ih ion i, perhape ing h to the Ii 

tiger, tho inferior in strength to the lion, 
in, in respect to the human family, » far more formidable 
animal, Jt may even be said to rule in « good measure 
those woouled countrics in which it hax obtained footing, 
such os Java, Siumatra, the peninsula of Malacca, the Inde- 
Chinese countries, snd a portion of Eastern Hindustan. 
An Western Hindostan, so tar as my recent tour extended, 
the true tiger appeared to be unknown, the country being 
in general open; but in the thick woods towards Bengal, 
we reat of a district where “ villages have been sometimes 
broken up by the ravages of tigers” 

‘The Brass of Celebes, now the dominant tribe or nation 
in the Eat Indies, ~ resort in great numbers to Singapore 
at a certain season of the year. Some, however, are present 
at all times; and os they are distinguished from the proper 
Malays, only by s slight variation in costume,” I may have 
unwittingly seen some of them, They are strict Muslims: 
and Cclebes appears to be the most eastern poiut from 
which pilgrimages are made to Meee, 

Several Bugin manuscripts are in the collection ubtained 
at Singapore; aud s font of Bugis type had been prepared 
at the American Mission preas; but the national literature, 
so bighly prized amung the people themeelves, remains 
unknown to Europeans. 

After laving Singapore, we sailed through land-locked 
channels, aad in sight of the Dutch factory of Rhiv, on 
‘the island of Bintang. Om the following day we passed 
several rocky inlets, hardly of wutficiwat importance to be 
imbabited. 

On tho let of March, as we were entering the Straits of 
Banca, we fell in wit pointer egy eer’ cvlours, that did 
not pay sttention to our signals. On boarding her, the 
circumstance was explained: the captain being Malay, 
together with all his crew, had not understood the language 
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of a ship of war. Many of the English vessels at Singapore 
were anid to be likewise manned exclusively with Malaya. 

‘The eastern shore of Sumatra is low ; and the land rising 
very gently towards the interior, presented everywhere an 
unbroken forest, without any distinguishable signs of inte 
bitante. The landscape, aa throughout the East Tudies, 
notwithstanding the exuberance of the vegrtation, waa 
devidedly more sembre than in Brazil. tn the vieinity of 
the Strate of Sunda, the land becomes mountainons, with 
clearings and other marke af cultivation, and evidently 
nustains a dense population: ho, & believe, are nationally 
atyled Lawprosa. We naw houses, also small canoes, two 
off which came off at different points, hut ax they directed 
their coune to the other sessels of the squadron, U was 
deprived uf a view of the inmater. 

Ve kept near the Sumatra shore, passing islets of little 
importance, except to the navigator: but we could distin- 
gush extensive clearings on the opposite mountains of 
Java, ngnin indicating 3 numerous population, On the 7th, 
having passed Jara Head, we were relieved from the confined 
waters of the Archipelago, and once more entered upon the 
‘open sea. 

During our rapid progress theotzh the Hast Indies, t had 
little opportunity of noting the prevailing dierasea, The 
external marks were rare perhaps, sine measure, 
to the concealment usnally attending a mare alvanced state 
of society. Dysentery in the chief bane of the Hunt dudian 
climate 2" vewels rarely remain any length of time in the 
harbour of Manila without having it on board; and 
Singapore, even, ix not altogether exempt from thin dinemse 
Tu the Straits of Hanca we fell in with a veseel frran 
Batavia, nearly disabled in consequence of the lowe of twelve 
of the crew by dysentery. We expericneed in the Fawt 
Undiew a greater differcier between the wight temperature 
on the land and on the water, than among the Pacific 
ivlands; and a farther comparion vcems to intimate, that 
this tendency to gastric affections may pemibly form an 
clement in the physical degeneracy of the population. 

We were thirty-three dary in crossing the wide ex) 
of the Indian Ocean without sering land, until we reached 
the African const, eastward of the Cart or Goon Horr. 
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On landing at Cape Town, 1 remarked among the 

tion Tmany persons who were obviously of Malayan | mere 

more or less mixed. 1 did not, during our sbort stay. 

ascertain their procise origin, whether from the East Indice 

or from Mi 3 and 1 felt the less interest on this 

point, as they been introduced through the agency of 
uropeans, aud all nationality had been lost. 


THE INDO-CHINESE COUNTRIES. 


The Cocuss-Cutsese were easily distinguished at Sings- 
pore by the black national dress, 1 there had on inter. 
view with » highly intelligent young man, who “had been 
educated by the French missionaries; and who spoke 
English, and had visited France, where he waa s good deal 
noticed.” He readily admitted the defects in the political 
institutions of his own country; but he seemed resigned. 
He hal Leen sent to Si ry i iu charge 
of the cargo of one of the two national ships then in the 
harbour. 

ch ship 


Tt appears, that “a of more, a 
happened to be wrecked un the coset of Corhin-China : and 
the people have continued to copy ber model, with great 
particularity, to the present dav.” Here, then, wan a 
vingular revival of the autiquated European mode of cun- 
struction; but un visiting these vessels, the workmanship: 
was pronounced, by our usval critics, “exceedingly rude.” 
We were shown a finely-cxceuted chart of the coast of 
hin-China, apparently the copy of sume Eurvpean survey, 
with the uamve of places written in Chinese characters. 
Every individual on board ed to be physically Malay ; 
and there were no marks a ‘Chinese lipeage. In. stature, 
ponevrs: they were perhapa inferior to the insular East 























The Staxxse also frequent Singapore; though there 
happened to be none present st the time of our sisit. 
‘They “ have likewise vessels of European model, chiefly old 
Enaliah merchant ships which they have purchased, and 
they employ English commanders." Siam and Cuchin- 
China were then at war, but I did not hear of any naval 
engagements. The “twins,” well known in the United 
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States, are the only Siamese I have ever seen, and they bear 
the distinctive marks of the Malsy race. 
Dr. Betton, of Philadelphia, on visiting Bimwan, found 
“ the Birinese to belong to the same clase of people with the 
Malaye of the East Indies: the Malay character of the 
pulation commencing suddenly a few miles beyond the 
tern mouth of the He reganled the Karens, 
however, as belonging to a different race ;” and, from the 
descriptions and figures, they woul appear to belong either 
to the White race or to the Mongulian. 





MADAGASCAR, 


Daring my rweent visit to Zanzibar, E remarked, among 
the Jower clasa of the population, four ur five individunhs 
who evidently belonged te the Malay race, Two of them 
were ascertained to be Ovahe fran Mapai AR; OFAN 
were herv termed, © Ambolambe from Bookin. “They wer 
held an slaves by the Arabs. One was a dad of sisttoen 
Year, “from Noa Bey,” and the other a middheaged 
Woman; but having been both stolen when quite young, 
they could yive no account of their native countey, “Their 














hair was very dense, and they eabibited other obvious marks 
of the unmixed Malayan. ‘This rveemblauce wa admitted 
by Europeans presen dit appeared, ala, that the Arabs 
had remarked the identity in physical race uf the Ambu- 
lambo and the East Indians, 

The survey of the immense geties of ocean migrations 
was bere conpleted; the Malay race having been trace, by 
actual inspection, from the shores of America, through the 
Pacific and East Indian islands, tu the inupediate vicinity of 
Africa. 














OTHER MALAYASA, 


About two years previous to my visit to Zanzibar, 
canoe, fron the Marvive IJalands, drifted near enough to 
the African coast to be picked up and brought in by a dow. 
There were several persons in it; and Mr. Waters was first 
Jed to muke inquires ting them from their peculiar 
pervonal appearance, and he termed them “ Malay-touking 
People.” Various interesting subjects being connected 
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with the question of the physical race of the Maldive 
islanders, I regret that I have nothing further to add to the 
published accounts, which are far from satisfactory. 

Mr. Williams, of the American mission in China, found, 
on visiting Urvios, “a Malay expression of countenance 
among the Cingalese; a class of the population who, by 
their own account, an: ‘diminishing in numbers, in conse- 
quence of the Tamu! peaple of the neighbouring continent 
coming among them.’ ¢ canoes in Ceylon base outrig- 
gem? a custo which reema derived from the Eaat Indies. 
And it may also be observed that. judging by the deserip- 
tivas of the Cingalew, the ambiguity, in reapect to nace, 
liex, an with the Maldive iatanders, between the Malay and 
the White. 

Among all the peopl: of Hindostan who have passed 
under my own notice, one individual only offered some 
traces of Malay mixture,—a Lazear zailor, serving on board 
the Calcutta steam-boat. To mturn to Ceylon, b would 
here notice one wouree of confusion in the revent intrudue- 
tion of “a regiment of real Malays.” 

in Upper Egypt, Southern Arabia, and Western Hinde- 
stan, large proportion of the population have the Malay 
complexion; moreover, the Bedouins of the vicinity of 
Mocha often beardiess, and have a good-natured expres- 
tivn of countenance ; but I was unable. in any of these 
countries, to detect the physical Malay, St is true, certain 
individuals, by a change of costume, might perhaps have 
escaped my woties in the midst of a Malay population ; but 
Iv. 1 think, the reverse. From Mochs there is direct 
communication with the East Indies, affording conveyance 
to pilgrimu; and, indeed, 1 witnewed the arrival of an Arab 
ship from Batavia: but, in grueral, the “ Mulava” spoken 
of at Mocha, are White Muslims from the Malabar cuast. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE AUSTRALIAN RACK. 


Tue Australian may be characterised in general terme, ax 
having the complexion and features af the Negro, with hair 
in the place of wool. 
On peas examination, her uther points of divernity 
ore remarked: aud TE think it will be very get lly found 
that the forehead does not recede aw in the Negro, ate 
unusually deepeaink eve giving it mther the appeammere af 
projecting The eye. at the same time, though uniformly 
small, is unconnnonly piersing With regard to other racen 
sornewbat approsimating in peranal appearance, the genuine 
hair will at al) times distinguish the Australian 
About thirty Australions caine under my own observation, 
whe neither had the fips we unifonnly thick, nor the nome ao 
uiuch depressed, ay in the Near 
uth nase aud mouth were wider, 
surpassing ugliness: while others, contrary to all anticipation, 
Tat eddy fine; and several ol 
had a very pleasing expremsion uf countenaae 
form, though sometimes defective, seemed, + 
better than that of the Negro: snd [did not tind the undue 
slenderness of limb which has been commonly attributed to 
the Australians, Strang: as it may appear, | would refer 
to an Australian ae the finest model of the human propor- 
us EL have ever met with; in wuseular development come 
Vining perfect symmetry, uct , anil sterngth; while his 
bes eoght have compared with an antique bust of @ phil 
. 
he Australian cumplerion appeared ta me fully an dark 
as that of the Negro; eH {did not institute: a critics) eom- 
n, neither did 1 see the two races in company. The 
ag med rather coarse. and instead of bring perfretly 
straight wae usually undulating, or even curling in ringlets. 
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‘The head was by no means deficient, though less abundant 
than in the Feejcean. 

For characteristic representations of Australians, I am 
hardly willing to refer to any except those in Mitchell's 
Tour, and the portraits taken by Mr. Agate; among which 
latter 1 have been most ‘with that of Bamboro-kain. 
‘The coloured figures in the French Voyages are deficient in 
that depth of hue which at once arrests attention in the 
Australi the best } have seen is the full-length portrait 
it ee aux Terres Australes.” Natives in a state 
of starvation may hare borne wome sort of resemblance te 
the delineations given in most publications; but, in general, 
theue have appeared to me simply caricatures. 









EASTERN AUSTRALIANS. 


On leaving the Samoa Telands, in 1839, tho veasels of the 
Squadron proceeded to New South Wales; and arrived at 
Sypwey at the close of the month of November. An hour 
after landing 1 happened to meet an aboriginal in the street, 
wearing the European costume, but who waa instantly recog. 
nised; and thir xingle crample eeemed to dispel all danger of 
subsequently confounding the Australian with any other 
raco of men. In short, 1 soon found, that while persona at a. 
distance are doubting and disputing, at Sydney evers one 
knows that an Aurtralian is not a Negro. 

‘Among other attentions shown us by residents, an invi- 
tation was received from Mr. W. Stephens. to visit his estate 
at Peuen Beuon, near the source of the Hrster Hever. 
Mr. Dana and myself accordingly went on board the steam- 
boat, on the evening of the 2nd of December; and afters 
night at sea, we entered, on the following morning, the 
eat of the Hunter. The channel led for many miles 
directly towards the interior; and, near the head of tide-water, 
where the breadth was inconsiderable, we obtained a sight of 
anstive conor, This sppeancd to have been formed, without 
much art, from the hollow trunk of a tree: but I may have 
been deceived in this particular, ss I believe bark is the 
usual material of construction, most of the Australian timber 
sinking in water. The natives are said to make a rough 
bark cance without much trouble, whenever occasion may 
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require; but theie canoes are suitable only for a placid sur 
face, and the Australians do not appear to venture upon the 

wn sca, cither amid the heavy wavea of the Southern 
Grean, or in the comparatively quiet waters along the 
northern coast. 

Tho occupants af the canoe, a man and hin wife, crowed 
the water, and were afterwards econ strolling along, attired 
in worn-out European clothing. At our place of debarkati 
three or four other natives were seen ; and one of th 
held some implements of warfare, announced himaclf in 
English, ae ~ king of the country.” On inquiring further 
respecting his place of raidence, he added, that * he lived in 
hiv master’s kitchen.” 

Although the range or territoriat 
Australian communities an chrefully obse 
any ownership in the soil does not appear ocournd 
to these people, They neither at any time resinted the news 
comers from Europe, ner did they withdraw from the con. 
tart; but they continue to ramble their old dumain, 
complaining only of the disappearance of the kangxruo, Far 
thie luna, which they attribute to the © White man's kangaroo 
(the sheep and bullock) having driven away their own,” they 
convider themselves entitled to indemnity. 

‘On the froutiem, the natives doubtless oceasionally spear 
the cattle; though it wax evident that they lave been far 
wore sinned against than sinning. They have further been 
peculiarly unfortunate in being exposed to the contact of 
such a clio of peopl: aa the excaped convicts 

According tu common ort, “the natives cannot be 
induced to cultivate the soil, sil are equally averse to all 
other kinds of labuur ;° but in the towns [met with one or 
two ‘iduals who appeared tu be engaged in seme oecur 
pation. {am oot aware, however, that any i 
recon of an Australian being employed as a mari 

A etriking difference from the aboriginal Amerivan 

crhaps from all other known people, is found in tl 
jute rejection of all innovation by the wild evn 
Euro custums or articles of manufacture de not 
the slightest progrees among them, and relations of com- 
mercial intercourse continue altogether unknown. 

In a region which has not added to the list of exculent 
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lanta, it does not surprising that cultivstion should 
fe unknown ; enpecially as the soil rarely affords the capa- 
bility. Moreover, pad in the forbidding character of the 
natural yegctation, that this contributes very tightly to the 
suntenance of man; and T have sometimes doubted whether 
any different branch of the human family could bave main- 
tained its existence on the slender natural resources of 
Interior Australia. The original population, notwithstand- 
ing its «parseness, wax yet in proportion to the means of 
wubristence; and the European acceasion has been owing 
solely to the introduction of sources of supply previously 
unknown, 

‘The Australiana are strictly in the “ hunter rtate,” deri- 
ving their nubsixtence from game, and from the spontancous 
productions of the country ; and they can only be com 
with the hunting tribes of America.” The parallel, however, 
in not very obvious; and the Australians appear almort as 
anomalous as the inferior animals snd plants of the same 
quarter of the globe. They have communiy been placed at 
the battem of the scale of civilisation; yet in the few arte 
in their possession they bave displaved singular ingenuity: 
for instance, in the method of ascending trees by making 
succemive notches; the “ throwing-stick " for the light jave- 
lin: and especially the boomerang, the curved missile whoa 
devious course remained so long the subject of incredulity. 
Their manufactures, indurd. are chiefly confined to their 

culiar weapons, which serve both for warfare and the chase. 
Fey alao tour defensive arin, the light oblong shield, 
ia rendered efficient only by the height of skill aud 
activity. ae ; 

Coming from among the Pacific islands, J was surprined 
at the facility with which the Australians acquire the English 
language, and at the correctness of their pronunciation. The 
latter circumstance ia doubtless attributable chiefly to the 
frequent occurrence of terminal consonants in their own 
languages. “A child educated at « wchool in Bydney showed 
intellectual capacity equal in every te to that of his 
European companions.” A difficulty. however. had been 
experienced in undertakings of this sort, in consequence of 
the mothers “returning to claim and carry away their 
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Half-breeds must be rare. ae I did not meet with an 
instance ; but some were spoken of; and native woinen 
were occasionally seen accompanying the waguna from the 
Interior. 

There are no pfeper mountains in sight from Penen 
Beuen, but only gently rolling hills, perlnps ait hundred 
fovt above their base. “The England" district to the 
werthward, and nearer the Tropic, was apoken of as being 
elevated, and as sometimes visited with fails of anew, which 
are nearly unknown at Sydney. ARer remaining some days 
at Peuen Beuen, without, however, secing nati we net 
out on our return. On the Oth, we stopped at Rauman's 
estate, at the only hose near the road for a distance of 
about thirty miles. Great numbers of sheep were here pase 
tured, the Australian ee having been Toand peculiarly 
adapted for the production of the tiner qualities ¢ 

Much was raid of the ravages of the native 
rather Australian wolf; for, although the animal in nome 
what at variance with the reolagical character of Australia, 
Teould not leaen that it is ever the companion of man, Thr 
only specimen Lever xaw was kept in confinement; and f 
found other reasons for anapevting that itis x peculiar 
speeivs. If these inferences are confinned, the Nuatealians, 
will be found to be destitute of 
stance, perhaps, fairly unique. Tubeed. 1 know eH 
branches of the human family that are thie situated, be 
the inbabitants of a few detsched coral islands, and pomnbly 
the Californians of Sacramento, 

Continuing our journey, two natites were eeen in the 
distance, whe were shouting, ercupted apparently about © 
rarivulae tree; but we did net go near them. Heing in 
ir original state of nudity. | supposed at the time that 
the belonged to the wild communities; but 1 was subme 

juently informed that the locality was pot far enough in the 

interior. En Australia both arses are destitute of clothing ; 
and here we have a people of whom it may literally be aaid, 
that “thes know not that thes are naked.” 

On the 16th we again Ssdney, where T remained 
until the 8th of February ; most of the time, however, con- 
fined to the house by illuicss. The only other natives I saw 
were begging, sometimes two or three in company, in the 
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streets, Tmust refer the reader to the Narrative and Ethno- 
graphy of the Pxpedition, for variour interesting particulars 
feupecting the Australians; involving, among other matters, 
the absence of any proper form of government, and of the 
ides of attributing superiority to one man over another, 


NORTHERN AUSTRALIANS. 
A great uniformity in the habits of the people appears to 


prevail throughout Australia ; and it is only in the extreme 
northeast, in the immediate vicinity of Toner StasiTe, 
that any important variation in known to take place, In 
this quarter Flinders abserved the ure of “the how; and he 
et with eons in duala in the Gulf of Carpentaria, who 
appeared to have been circumcised ; but further west the 
usual Australian weapons again made their appearance." A 
mniswile club, analogous to the Feejeean, is represented in 
the * Voyage aus Terres Australes,” but belonging, } think, 
to a different part of the continent. 

The source of these innovations may readily be divined : 
but a greater one was found by Flinderw at the Murray 
fatands, immediately within the Straits; “the voroa-nute, 
bannnas, aud joints of bamboo filled with water, that were 
bronght aff by the natives,” showing a knowledge of agri- 
eultare; while, at the eame titne, no plivnical diderence from 















































the continental Australians appears to have been remarked. 

There av other reasons fur xupposing that the Australian 
race does n vtend among the littlekiown ulands of 
the nan vinity. ATL visiture speak of seving xtraight- 
haired individuals among the natives of the Locistape ; and. 
one of the figures of the natives of Eastern New Gresra, 


contained in Belcher's Voyage, seen to correspoud with the 
Austrilian, 

Ut aecurn abo probable that. ax we become better acquainted 
ge thir portion of the globe, there will appear less isolation 
the custums of the Australians, We can at present refer 

to various ting circummtanees: to the use of a throws 
ing-etick for the javeli Fasten New Guinea, in New 
Britain, and even in New Caledoma ; to the oblong shield ur 
buckler, worn in the Lonisiade and around Dampivr's Straite ; 
and also to some corresponding methods of dressing the 
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hair, Some words, too, appear to be in common: thus, 
dundu" (the Australian name for the black swan) occurs 
in New Britain, where, according to Morrell and Jacobs, it 
iv applied to » species of emu or vassowary, 


TASMANNIANS, 


We come now to the controverted point of the physical 
race of the natives of Van Diemen‘s Land, situated, to the 
siuthward of the continent. They were spoken of at Sydney 
na readily distinguishable from the Australians by their 
«woolly hair; peculiar, however, in ite texture; and, at the 
cane time, all ides of aflin with the Negru race waa 
rejected. 

Mitchell has somo observations on the Tasmanninna, and 
voncludes in favour of associating them with the continental 
Australians; and this opinion seems the most probable. 
Indeed, the portraits of Labillardiers would have much 
weight with me, an they exhibit very decidedly the projrct~ 
ing forehead of the Australian, Not being aware off thy 
presence of s Taamannian in Sydney, lost the opportunity 
of seving him; thowe who were mure fortunate were unable 
tw recuguine any resemblance in the Fevjevaus, whut we 
nbortly afterwands visited. 






































OTHER AUSTRALIANS. 


Tt is hardly probable that J have met with the Australian 
race in a different quarter of the globe; but the personal 
appearance of two Individuals, seen at different times, #0 
strongly reminded me of it, that 1 hare concluded to men- 
tion the particular, The first instance was that of a 
“Calcutta man,” who commanded one of the schooners 
plying amoung the Hawaiian Volante. He came o 
the Vincennes in company with theo Chines, when the 
inferior stature of all three became sery striking in the 
midxt of our men, His complesion, f noted at the time, 
was “as black aa the darkest Negro we have on boar; the 
features, too, were similar to those of the Negro, but the 
hair was entit like that of Europeans. 

The other individual reGrred to was seen by me when 
travelling in Western Hindostan. I here fell in with 
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several of the immense droves of bullocks, owned and sccom- 

panied by the Brinjarry women, eho, with their husbands, 
Fridently belonged to to the White race. On one occasion I was 
murprined to sc, aa I egress among them ; but 
1 wos immoediat: Parece attendant ; who 
added, that * mar 
@ nearer approach, 1 perveived that her tain was perfectly 
straight, 

Jn connexion with these tro examples, I would refer to 
the reported existence of a tribe of blacks in the 
Lake Zurrah, in central Persia; and also to the description 
by Herodotus, of the “ Asiatic Ethiopians.” 









CHAPTER V1. 
THE PAPUAN RACK. 


‘Tire term “ Papuan,” notwithstanding some mnbiguity, may 
be conveniently ap apple w a race of robust blacks, of whom 
the ouly examples f have reen (with Probably one exception), 
have been the natives of the Feejee Teland 

No far ac my observation exter rads, the Papuan race differn 
from the re physical peen- 
Hiarity, the harduvee or harshinews of the skin. This point 
long vinee attracted the attention of those Tunga peopl 
from whom Mariner derived his accurate notices of the Feejee 
Islands, 11 in proper to add, that J have not examined the 
quality of the akin in the Negrillo rare. 

The hair of the Papuan is in great quantity, is naturally 
frizeled and bushy, and so coarse as to be rather wiry than 
woolly. When dreased acording to th: Feejee fashion, it 
forme s resisting masa, and offers no aight protection 
against the blow of a club. I have had occasion to remark 
that it actually incommoded the wearer when lying down ; 
and to this citcumstance, rather than to any fuppery, 1 am 
dispowed to attribute the origin of the wooden neck-pillow. 
‘The beard does not appear to grow so long, of to corer 80 








© See Mariner's Tonge lalaeds. 
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large « portion of the face as in the White race; but the 
Papuan eaeweds the remaining races, in the quantity of 
beard. 

The complexion ia of a deeper shade than iu the Malay 
race, but is much the same we in the Reugalee or Telingan, 

The fcatures in many respects: resewble thoee of the 
but the Tipe are not quite «9 thick. aud the nose ig some sit 

while a very general clongotion of the 
face imparts a diferent aspect.” Udid not meet with a really 
fine head among the Foojocans, but the countensnes was 
often grave and peculiarly impressive ; and Thad frequent 
‘ovcasion to rv lg that strangers did not readily forget the 
features of Veine Jo average axtature, the Feuer 
wer found to exceed the White race; but they tell below the 
wen of Tonga and Sania, 

The protile in yeuend appeared to be aw vertienl, if not 
hore #0, than in the White race; but thin d find, is not 
vonfirmed by the facial angle of the skull, add it tay parwaibly 
be accountad for by sine difference in the carriage of the 
tead. The Feejecsn xkulls brought home by the Eapedie 
tion, will wot readily be mistaken for Mab: + they bear 
rather the Negro uutline; but they ane much compressed, 
and differ materially from ‘all other skulls that 1 hee ween. 

fur charscteriatie representations of the Papuan race, 
1 would refer to Dabillardicre’s “mat of Beaupre," and 
“woman of New Culeds Also, to the porteaite taken 











































by Mr. Drayton and Mr. Agate: particularly theme of Taxon, 
Veindosi, TuieMbua, Thokanauty or Philips, Ko-Mbeti, and 
the girl with stained hair. 
FRESEEANS, 
8. Tongataloo. 


A dark race, having been long known to occupy New 
Gaines and sonw of the ghburing Pacific ttanda, 1 did 
uot, at the time of our leaving Syducy, duubt ite being the 
Australian. Indeed, the peronal varance of the fuur 
Feejeans ‘con at Tosus tase, hardly cd to any natiafectory 
conclusion. One af them, 3 arrior, particularly attracted 
my attention; and after niy ibenent etperience in regard 
to the Feejeean character, I can revert more understend- 
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ingly to the circumstance. He was arrayed on tho side of 
the Christians, yet he had uo interest in the quarrel, no 
sympathies with the surrounding population: what, then, 
waa the secret motive that had prompted him to pursue far 
away from hix native land his dangerous vocation ¢ 

He and another warrior had doubtless arrived in_ the 
Tonga canoes, by the same mode of conveyance as the indi« 
viduala met with by Mariner and Cook , and these instances 
form thy only onre kuowu of aboriginal wandering on the 
part of the Fejecans. 

Two Feejeoan women had been brought to Tongatabno in 
an English veanel, and ax we were on the point of leaving, 
they cecaped from the shore, in the hope of getting back to 
their own country; but Captain Wilkes decided not to 
receive them ou board. 


b, Ferjee Islands. 

On the morming of the 4th of 3 1840, the Squadron 
Tet Tongstaboo; and towards the evening of the following 
day we came in sight of Tcrtse Island, which is small and 
unimportant, except ass guide to the navigator. We rested 
on otf courme for the night ; but by daylight we had drifted 
among the other outermost Feajee Idands. Those in sight 
were small and inoderately high; and aecording to our 
European pilot, were “ destitute of yams, although perma. 
nently inhabited." 

On the 7th we reached Ovorav, a small island, that from 
ita central position, and from ite ig the plany of residence: 
of some White men, has become a cenvenicnt mawdesvous 
for veawls, The broken and mountainous land, in great part 
vuvered with woods, and situated in a modermtely rainy 
climate, presented a varied and most inviting axpect ; and we 
folt that we were nuw in a part of the world, which, cterpt 
To a few traders, was very little known, 

On the Sth we entered the reef and dropped anchor before 
the ye of Levuka ; and our fint greeting was a xhout of 
admiration from the shere, when the sailors suddenly 
ascended the rigging. Canues svun made their appearance, 
moving in different directions, and by 4 singular method of 
prvpulsion: « man standing in the centre of the canoe, held 
an upright oar, and as be threw his weight upon it from side 
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to side, scomed actually to walk over the water, and at @ 
uprising rate. At length three or four canoes approached, 
us, one bearing upon an clevated platform the chief of 
Levuka, who introduced himself to our acquaintance, with 
the accustomed present of yanw. 

Independently of the texture of the hair, the people 
differed strikingly from the Australians in their toutnews of 
limb, and in the ‘entire absence of graceful forma. At firt, 
indeed, we did not distinguish them from Negrues; and this 
resemblance was even recognised by Negroea on board ; one 
‘of whom mado use of the expression, * people at home would, 
hardly believe that these were natives.” But it was noon 
perecived, that a Negso in the midst of » party of Foejecans, 
presented s marked distinction in colour. 

1 obtained other evidence of the lightness of the Feejeean 
complexion ; for on scanning with a glass the crowd of natives 
on the ahore, Chad supposed one-half of them to be 
signs ; whervas, upon landing, they proved to he all Feejecan 
‘There seems. indeed, to be much vanation among individuals ; 
and on comparing the darkest Polynesians with the lightest 
Fevjecans, there will probably be found no vasential difference 
in the shade of colour, ] xometines thought 1 perceived » 
purplish tinge in the Feejecan compleaion, particularly when 
contrasted in the sunlight. hoger folinge; and the 
epithet of © purple men” tight be given te this rave, i 
of “red men” be retained for the Malayan, 

The circumstance that first tended to show the diveenity 
from the Negro, was the pe t 
of resident Whi or they were rvidently not " mulattoce."” 
The hair of the Ferjecan ‘girl alae contributed to remove: 
the Negro aspect. The anhy ecdlour, indeed, wa ettrancous ; 
but the hanging locks, althuugh always susmewhat crinped, 
proved that the erect mode of wearitus the hair, and ite 
woolly appearance in grown perons, were partly the work 
of art. Inquiry being thus awakened, careful observation 
soon led to the conviction, that the Feojecans belong to o 
peculine pliysical race. 

As evidence of the presailing tcutness of limb, the 
instance may be mentioned, in which the measure of « 
Feejecan's leg was found to encircle three united of three of 
our men, Another physical peculiarity wan rewarked, in 
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the Lrequent examples of cnumual shortness of neck. The 
tallest Fee} met with measured six fect six inches, and 
he was rably well ioned, though more slender 
than his companions. It was stated on good authority. that 
there were Feejeeans who execeded in size any of the Tonga 
men; but so far as my own observation extended, the 
everuge atature war lew. 

One of our firet inquiries on landing regarded the safety 
of travelling; snd we were informed, that “we should be 
entirely «cure within the territory of the chief of Levuka.”” 

ared, however, that his dominion inclnded part only 
of the coast. of this small island; while the interior was held 
by independent mountain chiefs. 

On my first excursion tu the woods, at no great distance 
above the village, f came upon the Inir of a “ mountaincer ;* 
an impression icf on the herbage, by reclining to watch x 
emal! crop of upland taro. ‘The man had fled, and with the 
other mountaineers of the vicinity, kept out of sight ; having 
been forewarned, “ by putting the car to the ground,” of the 

th of footsteps. Next to the indiseretion of travelling 
ge in theae islands, the visitor svon learns not to precede 
ne guide. 

Leon began to cive the resemblance of the Feejeeans 
to Labillardiere's vcinsits of New Caledonians; and a 
further acquaintance with the people presented novelty at 
wv Pointe convected with their perwonal appear. 
t arrested attention ; ax the presence af wige, and 
the variety of colours imparted to the hair. OF these, the 
flasen or ashy tint alone appeared to be the rewult of a 

ceus of dyving; while the coal-black and the red were 

ived from the mixture of forvien substances, Among a 
variety of fashions, the meu sometimes wore very Rumerovs 
slender braids; and though 1 saw nothing te justify the 
feport, that “the Feejeeans count the separate hairs.” the 
attentions bestowed on the besd-dress occupy ne inconsider- 
able portion of their liven, 

The veeming absence of tattocing was at first attributed to 
the circumstance that the Feejee complexion iv too dark to 
show the markings conspicuously. fe appeared, however, 
that the women have the practice, and cover the markings 
the dress. ©rmament aad national designation are in thie 
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ease out of the question; and the reaums assigned by the 
Fevjoeans are probably not more reliable than their tales 
Teapecting circumcision and the removal of a fingenjoint. 
‘Tattooing oceurs among the modem Arabe, derived apparently 
from certain nations of antiquity: and there seems every 
probability, that the custom originated with 9 light-colourd 
rave, The question will acquire further intervst, if it ean be 
made to appear that in this one instance the Feejecans hare 
borrowed # custom from the Polynesians 

In many instances, the women were further marked on 
the arms and upper bart of the breast with elesated scars; 
such as have been vbserved to replace tattooing in other 
countries wherw the complexion ia vers dark. These scars 
had sometimes thy form of stars, or of conceatnic ciecles, 

With the change in complexion, a change had taken place 
iu national taste in mygard to colours; sellow, the favourite 
with the Malayan race, giving place, atnong the Ferjecna, 
to vermilien-red. White seemed in same meneure a rival ; 
fur the lscetike taps covering the har of the men im the 
vemblance of a turban, together with the belt or sah 
ppleting their dress, were invariably white. By a coinei- 
dence showing actual acvunlanes with the complexion, red 
and white were subsequently found to Ue the favourite 
colour with the equally dark Telinguss of Hindostan ; and 
were used almost exclusively in the drews of thuee sern at 
Singapore. Another difference in Feejwan taste eonsinted 
in an abatement of the excemuve funders for fowers, which 
is manifested by the Polynesians. 

Many differences from the Polynesians, imolving even 
traits of character, may be traced te met qe ‘al eotune ; 
tu the harshness of the skin. The Feeyeean doce not permit 
hinwelf ty be handled: but there ina made by whirb the 
quality of the akin may be convenicntly examined, — indeed, 
t was ulten amused at the rradiiews with which the people 
would present themselves to have their fares tourbed with 
vernilion : the fears of the children would vanish, and grave- 
luvking dames aud their haughty lurds, woul! submit to and 










































rove the process. 

rie Feejerans again, unlike the Polrocwians, rarcly anoint 
themselves with cucos-nut oi: but 1 saw this practised in 
One oF two instances. A woman of rank, who was awaiting 
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the return of her husband, had her face marked with 
irregular lines of clay. 1 beard nothing of the practice of 
shampouing; though, it is true, 1 did not make particular 
inquiries on the subject. In caressing their children, the 
Foejeeans agree with the Polynesians, in touching noses, and 
not the lips. 

The ‘oalance-beasn in absent ; and leaving aside the example 
of the Polynesians, the cireumstance will be found to tally 
with the practice of the Hindoos and ancient Egyptains; for 
the Feejcean men are pot the carriers of burdens, 
The armlets (made of the outer nm of the large Trochus), 
although worn by the men, offer also @ accming connexion 
with the Nindoos and Arabs. 1 found the lobe of the car 
perforated, in both men and women, the opening being 
sometimes enlarged to about an inch in diameter, The 
pecklaes, of amall shells was said to be “ reserved for women 


The Fecjecans practise a remarkable method of climbing 
cocoa palus. By applying the soles of the feet to the stem, 
with a hand om either side, they literally walk up on all fourn: 
n feat which 1 have never see accomplished by pervous of a 
different physical race. 

In addition to the Polynesian implementa of war, the 
Feejecans uve a short miasile club; which be reyarded 
aa the nations) instrument of axassaination. The men 
habitually wear une, stuck in the belt behind. The bow 
is used in warfare by the Feejecans: and they have 
ekill in throwing the javelin; but their battles are prin 
sipaly decided by their favourite weapon, the large heavy 

lub. 














Among the musical instruments, one not previously scen, 
ut well known in the East Indics,) the syrins or Pipe of 
, made ite appearance; and the nose-flute waa more 
common than amon, the Poe . Indeed, we soon, 
began to perceive were in possession of 
alnost every art known to the Potynesians, and of many 
otherv besides. The highly-finished workmanship was un- 
expected ; everything being executed, until reeently, and 
even now for the most part, without the use of iron. Ia the 
collection of implements and manufactures brought home by 
the Expedition, the observer will, I think, distinguish in the 
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Feejeean division something like a school of arta for the 
other Pacific islands. 

‘The origin of Polynesian circumcision was now explained ; 
and various other customs, which had previowly appeared 
amaccountable, were found to rest on physical causes, having 
been Seaaknieh abroad by the of imitation. 

The pera ect of the Feujreans in unpreporscasing. 
But all revidents concur in regarding t pi 3 far more 
ingenious people than the Polyneviaus.”” They omp! 
areater vancty of improvements in domestic economy 
better cultivators, and are even more skilful in the manage- 
sent of a canoe. In architecture, the Feejeeann have made 
do ynean progress; and they are the only peaple | have seen, 
ninong thore classed by Europeans an “ navuges,” who 
manifested a taste for the fine-arta; while, as with the 
ent Greeks, this taste was univernal. 

The cxculent plants of the Polynesiane occur equally at 
the Fevjee Inlands, and in gencral an cultivated in greater 
variety und perfection. The only apparent exceptions were: 
the batataa or xwevt-potato, which we did not moet with; 
the rieapple (Spondias), heard of in but one lorality ; aud the 
anand, ws there seemed to be fewer varieties uf it then at 
Samoa. To counterhalance these del ies, route and 
fruithy, unknown at the more castern islands, made their 
appearance ; and, indeed, the number of cultivated planta is 
found to incrvase with great ¥. on receding from 
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Fish, in variety perhaps u 
people of the coast; and 
mnong which the Samoan method of fright 
tioned. Some of the Fee} 
ecedingly cat sorkmanship; and others are of comme 
material, for capturing turtle, Shell-fish also cxist in great 
variety and profusion; and s peculiar large apevies of erab 
abounds in certain localities. A small whitish Holothuris, 
proof against other than Feejeean powers of mastication, in 
cimetisnes used for food ; but this did net appear to be the 
wave with the apecies of commerce, the * biche-lemar.” 
Forls are abundant, but pige and turtle are reserved for 
feast. In times of scarcity, recourse in had to the large 
Arum (C. macrorhiza), which is cultivated in certain 
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localities ; and even to the fruit of the Bruguiera, » species 
of mangrove. 

Dried aquid (Octopus) were once met with; but other- 
wise 1 mw no cured meats. Salt ia readily obtained from 
seawater, but the Fecjeans uso very litle; and they 

i manifested dislike on tasting our salted provi- 
rituous liquors do not meet with more favour, 
aitbough tobaces in one locality was making some alight 





Cooking iw not, ax with the Polynesians, conducted 
exclusively b the use of heated stones, und in the open 
air; but articles of foud are steamed rather than boiled, in 
earthen pots, Yams constitute the principal support of the 

ulation; and are kept for mouths im clevated store 
hou: a parte ix likewieo from them which 

resemblen the fermented bread-fruit of Tabeiti, aud in like 
manner “ ix deponited in the Sth “The Fecrenns have 
hesiden a variety of compound dishes. They dwell in the 
midst of abundance ; and it has been truly remarked of them, 
that “no people in the South Seas could Jive more comfurt- 
ably and happily, but for their continual treachery towards 
each other.” 

‘On the 12th, | witnenwd the landing of Tanoa, of Mbau, 
the mont powerful of the Feejee chiefs. The Levuka chief 
with » party of attendants were on the beach to receive him, 
and remained syuutting close to the ground untit he had 
prasad hy. It i» the rule, when two canoes meet, for the 

person of inferior rank to hare the outrigyer in a particular 
porition: and, indeed, it will be diffiewlt to find unother 
nation so observant of etiquette as the Ferjecans. 

On meeting with Captain Vanderford. Tanun aaid, “that 
he himself should not die while bis old acquaintance was 
upposed union of destiny being a common 
superstition wit the Fecjeeans Tawa bad formerly Rr 
tected Captain Vi and his companions 1 
wrecked at Mbau ; but not to violate further the custom of 
the country. he connived at the robbery of all the property, 
after it had been placed in his own house. 

For the particulars of the reeein of Tanoa on board 
the Vincennes, 1 must refer to the Narrative. I would sdd, 
bowerer, that be was at first discoucerted st the unusual 
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display, apparently dreading some more substantial evil. 
dupler, a greatly astonished at the noite of the eannon, 
and the effect of the shot upon the water; but, unlike his 
retinue, he manifested terror rather than approbatinn, and 
at bis request the firing was discontinued. I remarked alas 
that after some discussion among themeelves, one of the 
natives set about taking the dimensions of the Vinceoncs. 

Tanva’s life had been an eventful one; and on 




















however, quite timid, and with reams . 
where natural death is scarcely arrived at by the common 

cople. thy precarious state of my: may be imagined. 
Videed, it wae said, that his sen at tines, did not scruple to 
remind him of the Feejeoan privilege. 

‘A general system) of parrivide was a novel social inatitus 
tion; but where the quantity of foot ix fixed, one nowmult will 
‘be perceived to follow: an increased proportion of persons 
in the prime of lift, for the service of the wtute.”” 

Every Fecjer village hav a xacred hoa or “mbure,”* 
constructed with more care and more regard to architectural 
taste, than the ordinary dwelling-hous, The name nhows 
a connesion with the * “of the Polynesians, Women 
are exchided from the Fecjer miburc« an: ured by 
the men ax placer of publi resort, and aronnd which they 
ane often ween lounging. trangers any entertained and 
Jodged, and kava-drinkings and feaste ane held in these 
houses, It wad reported that on some orcanivtn, a sort of 
“grace” is sumetimes pronounced. and a great varinty of 
toasts and compliments interchanged. 

‘At Samoa, we had seen women only employed in the prow 
paration of kava; but here the process “is conducted ex- 
clusively by the men.” The kava-bowls are shallow, and of 
the aame yeneral pattern ax the Nainoan, but are mach 
larger and finer; indeed they cost » much labour, and ary 
3o highly valued, that it is nu ensy inalter to pricure one, 
A imen is, however, contained in the museum at Salem. 

wan also st Levuka « small high-pointed building, 
somewhat conspicuous, which contained the Oracle. Ther 
Feejeeans poses a regular ssstem uf mythology. Accord. 
ing to report, regard is pard in the selection of their priests 
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to the ‘ity of maintaining a volun’ fit of tremor; an 
op Bolom ger bg Pico 
not unknown, as was shown in an attempt by some Mbau 
people, on the lives of two women near Levuka, to provide 
tor “ the consecration of » new mbure.” 

The “ taboo” is ined, but I did not meet with any 
outward tokens of ite being in force. Indeed, from the 
nettled character of the Fecjee institutions, and sume dif- 
ference in the division of landed property, there would seem 
to be fewer occasions for ity exercise than among the 
Palyuesians. 

Brerything relating to the procuring and preparing of 
food, except in part the taking of fish, appeared to devolve 
upon the women; and 1 often met them bearing (on 
the back) enormous loads of firewood and yams. On the 
other hand, 1 do not remember to bave Keen the men carry- 
ing burdens, unlosa when hired (through the chiefa) to 
bring vupplies of wood, water, and. provisions, for trading 
vewwels. "The wen, however, exclusively manage the canoes, 
which, at well an the houses, they also build ; they construct 
the terraces for taro cultivation, and engage in other detail 
of agrivultural industry, These occupations, however, take 
Up a comparati small portion of their time; and in 
reference to the prevalence of polygamy, | heard a resident 
declare, that the care of a Feejer household wax too mach 
hard work for one woman.” This custom of the country 
nay not bo a0 carily avoided ; for as gifts when refused are 
destroyed, in the case of the present of a wife, considerations 
of humanity will place a 4 ‘sina dilemma. 

European ideas of “ loyalty” make but a slight approach 
tothe deep fecling entertained by the Feejecans towards their 
chiefs. In this the women even tu exceed the men; 
and their devotion to their was said tu be so entire, 
“that they regard it as an honour to receive death from 
their hands.” No point of difference from the Polynesians 
was 00 viriking aa this political change. 

Leaving the Vincennes at Ovolau, the Peacock sailed fur 
the island of Virt-zzve; and on the 16th, reached the 
anchorage about six miles below the town of Rewa. 

Some lish missionaries were established near Rewa 
Rut the ladies could never have anticipated the terrible 
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tights they bad been compelled to witness at the Frejor 
Islands. Contrary to what takes place in the ether Aintree 
T have visited, the most cx 








issionarics were assisted, and ty some extent prom 
y a body of converted Tonga men. The fickl was 
most unpro ising ; and [kaw but one converted Feejevan, 
an he wax growing old, were not altogether 
free from suspicion. Mba not being included among the 
theee mission tations at the Feejee Evdands, Tana, it wae 
said, would not now reevive 9 missionary unless arriving from 
abroad, 
‘A appears to ailvautage avhen seen from the riv 
whi ia situated ; and we were astonished to Gnd, 
country like thix, s0 considerable o town. After the house 
of the queen dowager, the most conspicuous building was a 
high and much-ornamented amenument, vm the pot 
where the late king was aeaaninated. The dwelling-he 
uaually rested on a basement, three or four feet in he 
vonatructed of angular stones laid without cement. T 
had been brought down the river; and timber raits, aloo, 
were seen f in front of the town. 

I visited’ Ngaraningiou’s house, the finest in the 

egarded “ay ott a par y 

the Feejeo Islands.” It wax built on the usual plan, and 
the inercased labour had beer: chiefly expended on the 
interior arrangements; the timbers being vd with a 
layer of rods (stems of the small sugarcane), and ench rad 
enated with sinnet. The mode of access, wan that in 
common use, by means of a plank, with erou-bars, each of 
which in made to retain » nmall qnantity of water for 
cleansing the feet. 

On the 20th, we took leave of Rewa, and procerding down 
the river, our boat stopped at a village where carthen-ware 
is extensively manufactured. In a few moments after it 
became known that we were desirous of purchasing, sone, 1 
crowd gathered around us with such a superBuity of articles, 
that we were glad to cunclude our traffic and escape from 
the noise and confusion. in the evening, the boats all 
rejoined the Peacock. 
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We Bad ecuie sequnintel With the ected chiet: Thoka- 
nsuto (or Phillipa), who was very sportive agreeable 
ans comperion’and ‘who spoke Eolish fueutly. Te was 
eaid, that he had also “some knowledge of French and 
Ftaliau, and that he ifented a desire to learn every new 

age that he heard.” He had made a voyage to Tabeiti 
and back in an American vessel, and, unfike the other 
Forjecans, be had manifcsted in hin house some predilection 
for the furniture and fashions of Europvans. He besides 
owned a xmall schouner, which had been built by the 
resident Whites. 

Thokanauto was “vosw” of Mbau, his mother having 
‘been the woman of highvst rank in the district, and, in con- 
sequence, be had the privilege of appropriating therefrom 
whatever he fancied. us even Tanoa waa obliged to send 
our prevent of a rifle to a distant part of the group, lest it 
ahould be seen and claimed by Thokanauto. So absolute ix 
this regulation, that on the occasion of a battle between the 
Kewa and Mbau people, Thokanauto actually “supplied 
be mecs with peg from the rats. of the sony. 

It appears that there are several degrecs in Feujecan 
fi corresponding, according to Thokanauto, to the 

force of the challenge; and only 
defiance 













ran blood ; 
in which “six hundred persons were slaughtered.” It was 
evident, however, that in their freyuent and bloody warm, 
the Fogjeeans are not influenced by views of extending their 
Possessions, according to the Eurvpean idea of conquevts. 
Notwithstanding the slippery tenure of Feejee rvgalte, 
the honour ix sought with a devotion perhaps unparalleled 
elsewhere. ~O yes," said Thokanauto, ~ me would like to 
be king ; me would like to walk about and say, do thia 
thing, and do that." The path wae a very plain one; snd in 
extenuation it may be that institution of 
Polygamy virtually dinsaves the tice of relationship. 
Feejecan ki no scruples in putting a subject out 
of the woy, even cn the most tava octasions: and Thoba- 
pauto gave as an instance, the accidental “ breaking of acup.” 
Ve heard from another source, that the executioner ly 
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commanicates his errand with an harangue, and that the 
victim submita without resistance or attempting to cecape, 
often simply remarking, that “ whatever the king saye, must 
be done.” “ Thokanauto himself had been sometuuea charged, 
with such commissions. He acknowledged having killed aa 
many as fifty persons with hie own hands. On our explaining 
to him the rule of European nations in regand to murder, he 
appeared eurprised and thoughtful fur a time, and at lengtl 
eaclaimned, “ah! uo good law, no good.” 

He stated that be bad been “a very wicked boy,” and 
described some of hia juvenile peanks. He admitted that at 
the same period of life, he had onew unwittingly “tasted 
tuman flesh, his father afterwards frightening bim by pro- 
ducing the band.” Residents however auserted, that Ne aad 
been reared in no inconsiderable deyree upon this upecies of 
food, and considering the unusual pains eetomed ow bi 
education, auch 8 circumstance ix nut so improbable as it 
may appear ate distance. Que who has had many oppor 
Junities of forming a correct opinion, cunsidered Thokanauto 
an being © in reality a very crac man; and ss continuing tu 
indulge in the national pensity, although be now taken 
pains to conceal the fact from Europeans,” 

On the 21st, the king and queen of Rewa, together with 
Ngaraningion ad Thokanauty, visited the Peacock. Onw 
of our survey-fags having been stolen, the delinquent was 
now brought to us, already, however, puninbed by the: 
+ deprivation of his house, landa, wife, and all hin property.” 
Residents thought that the kiog was probably “ not unwilling 
to avail himself of an excuse to take the properts 
which it may be inferred, that the nal authority is nut 
unlimited on this point, or at least, that it ix exercised with 
some distetion. 

As is related in the Narrative of the Expedition, the royal 
family were detained by Ceptsin Hudson, until Veindori 
should be given up. Thokanauto was apart frum the others 
when the drum to quarters, hut be at ouce showed. 
signs of distrust. It was s severe blow to his i 
interests, Veindovi being a partisan. fle, however, put the 
best face on the matter, and made bimaclf merry sbout the 
alarm of the king and queen. A native selling « pig, for 
which he was to receive a hatchet, Thokanauty said, Fee 
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man fool White man, for the pig is not fat, but me fool 
Feejeo man,” i. ¢. by taking the het himself; but after 
awhile be returned it. Intercourse with the shore being 
Prohibited, one of the canoca alonguide got astray, and was 
‘on the point of receiving a shot, when it was recalled with 
the aid of Thokanauto. The two other royal brothers, it 
was unde acknowledged ivately that “they were 
afraid of Veindov and, considered hi their enemy." 
garaningiou wan despatched to bring him un board. 

Some furty natives remained on board the Peacock ; and 
iu the evening, under the direction of Thokanauto, they per- 
formed » dance, singing in ® monotonous tone, aud keeping 
time by clapping hands, according to the well-known Arab 
custom. The Feejeeans have a grent variety of dances, some 
of them making an unexpected approsch to a system off 
wnilitary tactics : and the children even dance with singular 
precision, Unlike the majority of the Polynesian dances, 
only in a single instance did 1 witness one that was indecent. 

On the following day, Veindori was brought on board ; 
and after a long conversation with him, the king took leave. 
‘We had proposed carrying Thokanauto around the group, 
but he likewise went away, evidently a good deal “isturber, 
‘The parting of Veindovi from kis immediate adherents, was 
really affecting. They embraced his knees, and some even 
offered to aceompany him, whieh, for a Feejecan, is no alight 
sacrifice. 

Veindovi's offence was the murder of part of the erew of 
an American vessel, some years previous. According, how- 
ever, to his own version of the atlair, he was deputed by 
higher authority; which ia not at all unlikely. Ae an 
example of the Peejeean idea of justice, I will mention that, 
wubsequently on our arrival at Oahu, Veindovi ex) i 

nitence, declaring, “that he perceived, what he had never 

re believed, that White men had told him the truth 
about the houses and custome of civilised countrica; and he 
intended, therefore, on his return to the Feejee Telands, to 
Ei te deat all, those, persons bo: hed seemed him in 
illing the Whites.” 

The Feejeeans, according to the testimony of residents, 
are yearly becoming bolder and more dangerous in their 
achemve for capturmg vessels, Whea successful, the lives 
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of the crew are sacrificed; and it is highly imprudent, under 
present cireumstances, for an unarmed ship to venture 
among the Feejeo Islands. Ja secking to accomplish their 

es, natives hare been known, during a stormy night, 
to climb y - earge ofa Apne at pre An the recent, 
capture of 3 French brig, the principal allurement was paid 
tahore been, “the sight uf some fas decanters.” 

On the 23rd a Hawaiian came on board, to act ax barber 
to Veindovi. He had been sent by Thokansuto, who 
placed in his hands the sum of ten dollars, with which to 

ke purchases in America; and the artic ranted were 
ry particulary spevitied. This man was subsequently 
trausferred to a ditterent vexsel, and being thus separated 
from Veindovi, he concluded not to leave tho Forje. 
Islands. 

‘The Peacock sailed on the morning of the 23rd, and we 
wero for some time in sight of Kastasv; but) being 
becalmed, the intention of touching there was finally aban- 
doned. “We next paved near Vate iene, which preanted 
every appearance of a raised coral island, not so high as 
Metia, but resembling it on a smaller scale. 

On the 26th the Peacock entered the great barrier reefa, 
on the leeward nide of the group; and we obtained a view 
of the Island of Melolo, which wae soon afterwanta the seat 
of atragedy. Our pilot stated that the inhabitants of this 
and the other Agava islands “ spoke a different dialect from 
the remaining Feejecans, with wham they were st enmity.” 
‘The Sinbud-like story of a gigantic bird waa likewine referred 
to the Asaus islands, 

The Peacock now sailed for some hundreds of milen 
behind these reefs, along a narrow passage chine to the 
rocky whores of the two main islands, keeping always in this 
leeward portion of the group. The faer of the country in 
this portion in in great part bare of trees; and there ix lesa 
Tain than in situations exposed tu the southeast trades, 
Wo first coasted Viti-cevt, when: the villages, perched 
everywhere ou the hill-tups, plainly indicated the social 
condition of the district. 

Our bosts landed = few miles from Mba, but the towr 
was concealed by mangroves, it being evidently situated at 
the mouth of a considerable stream. We saw no natives; 
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we did .' 
‘On the lat tof June the bosta landed at an islet connected 
with the main land by 8 shelf of corsl, over which a party 
} ahah oalipesd edrcesl We remained on shore for 


eequently seen on the islet near Muthuate. On descend- 
ing through some wpen ground we found ourselves auddenly 
aking i in marshes; and it 5 on further eramination, 
that the tract was art ly terraced. and had been once 
appre priated to the culture uf taro, The whole y had 
by the Mbus people. Ita present inhabvtants 
i the character of being “extremely civil.” Some six oF 
eight of them visited us. 

‘The boats landed at another detached islet, situsted near 
the usual point of ure from Viti-leru. This isket like- 
wise contained al med plantations; showing that it had 
once been inhabited. 

On the bth the Peseock crossed aver to Vanca-Lave, the 
second principal island, and anchored in Mbus ot Sandal- 
wood Bay. During our stay I visited repeatedly the two 
fortified villages, situated on the middle stream emptying 
into the bay. They bad strong tam and low gateways, 
but the ditch did not appear to be planted with stakes, as 
in anne Feejee fortifications. 

ett canoes “having been chiefly destroyed during the 

© which wae pending, none made their appearance about 
the ship. The contending parties were a father and son, 
who, to outward appearapos, were reconciled by ( 
Hudson; although, as it proved, his intervention py geet 
lead to any permanent result. 

On the Lith the Peamnck left Mbua Bar, continuing along 
the const of Vanuslevu. and came to anchor in the 
the considerable inland of Anganga. The natives 

this vicinity mustain a bad character; but one of our 
‘boats had some communication with them. 

Qn the 12th the Pescuck reached Naloa. Captain Eagle- 
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ston, in the skip Leonidas of Salem, was here engaged in the 
jeoret eed x da The groundwork of suceces in this 
oeeupation, appears to be the hardihood of the Frejecans i 
diving, a point in which they excel cven the Polynesians, 
A large drving-house must be built st each fishing station ; 
and the management of the natives, who may work af not as 
they happen to be in the humour, independent of interrup- 
tions from frequent ware and outrages, affords smple cope 
for the exercise of tact and prudence. Add to this, the mate 
of watchfulncas that must be kept up for months; and the 
conversion of the labour of auch 9 ppulation to general 
purposes of utility, will demand a among the moet 
remarkable triumpha of commerce. 

Whale tecth are extravagantly valued at the Feajee 
Tolands, and may be regarded ae in some nepects 
senting the preciona metals. Purchases may be made with 
them ; but they hardly form a currency,” sinee it iv onmafe 
for a person not of the clase of chiefs to retain one, What 
becomes of the great quantities brought here by traders isa 

roblem yet unselved. Whales are common among the 
Feejee In] ad it seems remarkable that a praple nu 
ingenious shout it, like the inbes of the northern shores 
of the PaciBe, have devised seine inethod of capturing them, 

1 visited the village. at a hittle distance from the coast; 
and, on the way, [ observed sonar basaltic column, from, 
which the earth had been removed for the purpow: of quar- 
rying them. The undertaking will appear of sume impert- 
ance, when it wan considered that beaste of burden and all 
mechanical contrivances fur assisting transportation, are 
unknown. An old bridge, about tee hundred feet in 
leayth, consisted of a single line of cocoa trunks, aupported 
by 8 pile ur post at each point of junction. 

At another village, built on the islet near the anchorage, 
young wouwen were seen hearing bamboo xtema,on their way 
to procure water: thin was drawn up from an excavation 
like a well, about ten feet in depth, by means of & cocca-put 
bell fastened to a pole. Other women were employed in 
pottery, working altogether by hand. but making large vessels 
of regularity in size and shape: the resin of n species 
of Dammara, closely allied to the Kauri of New /ealan 
was wed fur glazing. Some twenty canoes were lying on 

nu? 
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the beach, forming the largest flert met with at the Feejeo 
Inland, 1 retursed from the islet in one of theso cances, 
with s rapidity unequalled by European sailing venscls ; the 
outrigger being lifted above tho water sometimes for a dis- 
tance of fifty yards. 

Qn visiting the Leonidas, I met with the solitary instance 
of a Feejecan who was really and generally extecmed by 
traders. It appeared that av unfortunate “ native from 
another district, who came to assist in procuring biche-le- 
mar, had been waylaid at uight:" fishing operstions were 
in conrequence at an end, and Captain Eagleston had cun- 
cluded to quit the station. 

On the 17th the Peacock left Naloa In sailing along the 
const, firva were frequently observed on the hills, having been 
kindled, it wan aid, “for burning over the grounds, as the 
seavon had now arrived for planting sama.” 

On the 19th the Peacock reached Muthuata; one of the 
moet important of the Ferjee towne, Owing to the cluse 
Vicinity of the highlands, the mountaineers make frequent 
Visits to thie part of the coast. And in reference to the 
character of the natives, the district was regarded by traders 
a one of the wone in the whole group. 

In front of the town we saw sume turtle-pens, which were 
hallow pita formed within the flow of the tide, aud sur- 
Tounded with stakes. The cattle brought from Tahiti 
sbuut five years previously by Captain Eazleston, were still 
remaining. The location seemed a wore favourable one for 
cattle than any part of the windward or rainy side of the 
gronp; but F remarked an unluoked-for obstacle iu the ero- 
matie properties of some of the tuost abundaut grates, 

On the 24th J set out with a party to ascend the heights, 
undcr the guidance of one of the Rofuma men; and we were 
joined by other inhabitants of Muthuata, who tuok sdvan- 
tage of this opportunity of visiting, to them, » new country. 
Before entering the hamlet of mountaineers, situated about 
half-way up, our guide wamed us to*have our firearms in 
readiness. We however met with a friendly reception ; but 
there was some unexpected difficulty even here, in tinding a 
pereou who cuuld direct us to the summit. We at last 
reached a position near it; aud ascertained the height to 
be about twenty-three hundred feet. 
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Qn the 25th I visited the village, which ia situated in alow 
and fertile spot, about two miles back of Muthusta. 1 waa 
conducted to a house where dinner happened to be ready, 
cnosisting, in this instance, of arrow-root made from the 
Tacea; and using as a spoon a alip of cocoa leaf, according 
tu the fashion of the country, I partook of Feejee hoapitality. 

Un another day, Mr. Peale and myeelf tovk a ramble 
along the coast to the westward, passi first place, 
through the banana plantation, which, peared to, 
be carried on by the joint labour of th NY 

ditt purine 


eveded about two tales, to a small 

nativern, ng formed dana, were enga 

fish with the eteme of the climbing Glycine, Our Feejee 
guide would not suffer us to taste the water, 1 waa desirous 
of purchasing some of the fith, of a woman who waa stand. 
ing a littl: apart; but, as was usual with the women then 
away trom the villages, she took te flight at our approach. 
We returned by ait inland route, stopping ata cluster of 
three or four houses, into one of which we were invited, and 
wer offered yams. Our guide, it appeared afterwards, had 
Jooked to us for protection in this excursion, 

In a countey where there ix hardly an interchange of 
friendly visita, and where it is often » hazardaus thing to fe 
to the nearest village, it may well he supposed that the 
inhabitants de not travel mich, Geographical kanwledye 
is therefore extremely limited; and 1 can readily give cre- 
denev to the allegation, “that many persone on the larger 
Feejee islands are quite unaware of the ctistenes: of the 
ewean,”’ In this particular there is a wide ference from, 
the Polynesians, whe have universally a thorvuyh acquaint 
ance with their respective groups. 

Un the 30th an excursion waa made to another portion of 
the heighta, whence a view was obtained of the interiur of 
the inland, a region full of mountains, with sonu: sharp peaks 
that appeared to be not less than four thousand feet in 
elevation. In returning, our party passed through another 
hamlet of mountaincers, and we were invited into one of 
the houses. The male inhabitants were absent at the time, 

it was said, in “cooking a rue . poten 
which, although it was un: doubted, we did not feel partieu- 
larly desirous of verifying. 
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Dae Latif, aly the Peacock ‘sella’ foo Mikhoaa, 
retracing her previous course. y on board, finding the 
natives in their always “timid and obliging,” 

‘to have doubts ae to their reputed character; and 
‘their cannibalism was called in question, in = discus- 
the same evening. We might have returned home 


particulars of which § must refer to the Narrative. 

Qn the Sth the Peacock re-entered Mbua. or Sandalwood 
Bay. and the Vincennes arrived there a few houm sfter- 
wards, The weather, up to thin date, bad been invariably 
fine, but « change now ensued, and it continued stormy and 
rainy for several days. 

On the 12th news was received of the seizure of one of 
our boste, at a piace about twenty miles distant; and two 
natives, who had delivered themselves up on the occasion, 
were brought on buard the Vincennes. {rile 6 party waa 
getting ready for the scene of action, Tui Mors proffered his 
Assistance, and proposed * to carry the big gune by land.” 

On revisiting the two fortified villages, | wan eurprined at 
the advance in the season during our five weeks absence, as 
shown by the various wild shrubs that had come into flower. 
In the cultivated ground, the banane plants had been strip- 
ped of their leafy portions, and the old stocks had been 
grubbed up, while the poil had in great part been burned 

o 


over, 

Formerly, according to Captain Vanderford, “this neigh- 
bourhood was in a much more flourishing Tondition, when 
the whole district was ruled by the father of the present, 
king. The Feejee Inlanda, within bis experience, had been 
geverally depopulated, and » marked diminution had taken 
place in the number of canoes; but the inhabitants were 
Eee ee Pa Thad iece 

im my previous risita to the two villages a 
some paste to make acquaintances, and Twas therefore sar- 
prived at, moeting with no marks of recogaition. This, with 
single exception, was crorywhere the result of a few days’ 
sbeence. From the terms on which the Peejerans lite 
together, it is hardly to be expected that friendship should 


£ 
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exist among them, and indeed J did not witness any mani 
fewtations of it. 

Where parricide is an established custom, all affection 
may at firet seen questionable; but the institution, in reali 
in @ sacrifice in favour of the children, towards whom 
often remarked various proof of strong atischment. Fee. 
jevm society is highly artificial: and s more intimate 
aequaintance with the people, will doubtlesa show less vari. 
ation than at first appears from the comuin attributes of 
the human character. (ne piece of romance wan hardly 
anticipated: according to Veindori, “ when two fall in love, 
and the young man, from poverty, is unable to make the 
accustomed present to the parents of his intended bride, the 
lovers will run away: an undertaking which, at the Feajoo 
Inlands, is rather serious. 

Among the Polynesians we bad been everywhere impor 
tuned by individuals desing te be taken on board, te go 
they knew not whither: but after entenng the provent 
group, we were entirely five from auch appheatins. On 
sometimes speaking with Feeyreana on the subject, it did 
not appear to be an easy matter to persuade then to leave 
ther homes. Captain Vauderford stated “that he never 
Anew one of them to become a sailor, and that be had invari. 
ably found them useless on shrpboard.” Ln all which there 
appeare something beyond the mere result of instututiona, 
Another ditference frum the Polsnesana ix found in the 
jatence of strong national pie. The Feejerans are fully 
peruaded that their own institutions ane xuperor to those 
of other countnes, and are dinschned to adopt forvign 
custonin. 

On the L7th Mr, Brackeuridge and myeelf wt out on an 
excursion to a midge of nountaing, about acven miles beck 
of the watering place. Tur Mors appauted two guides to 
aecumpany ur, the mute being through = distrut that was 
under his authority. At the bes: of the mwuntaitis wo 
found avattered buuses and plantations, and uther unex- 
peoted indications of w peaceful unyghbourhoud. Half way 
Up ®e came to a cluster of there or four bouses, belungi: 
apparently to mountancers, and after speaking to the chi 
we weut on, af first through open grounds, which had been 
hurued over, and corupleted the mseent, The summit 
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to be about two thousand feet in elevation; but, 
owing to the rainy weather, we were unable to get a distant 
view in any direction. 

‘We descended by more direct route ; but, before reach- 
ing the bay, night came on, and we began to fee! some 
anxicty sbout our situation. Tui Mora, returning with his 
party from the watering place, relieved ws, and we all took 
the path leading to s village that occupied s strong military 
Position, being surrounded by a morass and deep water- 
channels. These were crossed on a pole placed horizontally 
nearly a foot beneath the surface of the water; and, to a 
‘White man, were passable only in one mode, astride the 
neck of » Frejecan. A woman had been gathering shell-finh 
among the mangroves, and, on our arrival at the village, the 
product of her industry was brought to us, together with 
yams. Wo passed the night in a small house, with the 
chief and one or two of his men; and, in the morning, we 
returned to tho wateri a 

Te han ‘been asserted that x Furopean, “knowing the 
language, could travel throughout the Feejee Islands, pro- 
vided that he carried nothing to tempt the cupidity of the 
natives; that he would be everywhere hospitably enter- 
tained, and would fare os well as the people themselves.” 
‘A Enropean would doubtless have moany advantages orcr a 
native in such an undertaking, but 1 did nut hear that any 
one bad made the trial. | was informed, however, that the 
journey had been “once made by land, from Mbua Bay to 
jalos."* 

On the 20th Mr. Waldron, Mr. Brackenridge, and myeelf, 
accompanied by a European interpreter, set out on a visit 
to the wndalvood district. We supplied ourselves with 
viaiane, being forewarned of the necessity of it by Tui 
who further stated that “it was more than ten years 
since a White man had been at his village, and that we 
ahould be objects of some curiosity.” We were conveyed 
in his canoe, for he still had command of the water, and 
was thus enabled to keep up # communication with the dis- 
Jointed portions of his former dominions. 
After procecding among the sea, more than a mile 
‘the nortbern stream, we at a place where Tui 
us's “former town was situated ;” but, being hemmed 
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in by the defection of bis own . he had been forred to 
remove to the summit of a rocky knoll, about two 
miles inland. 

‘Aftcr reaching the existing village, and resting awhile, 
we proposed making an cxcursion into the country beyond, 
aud Tai Mbua rppointed two natives to accompany us. 
We had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards beton: our 
guides pointed to another rock-village, lesa than a mile 
distant, and it appeared that there were encmica, even in thi 
direction. Turning to the right, we wer led through one 
or two small plantations, and over some diversified yrownd, 
where wo adi to our botanical collections, Towards 
different route, 
were afterwards entertained with a dance, and pasuxt 
cht at the mbure house, Our previous acquaintance 
with Tai Mbus had ervated an intervat in his personal cha- 
racter and hia misfortunes; and we could not avoid a feeling 

mpathy, un taking leave of his dreary abade upon the 
top ‘of a ruck, and of bis peuple reduced for sulmistence, as w 
Inet resort, to the fruit oF the mangrove. 

4m the 2tth, the Vincennes sailed from Mbua Hay, and 
being favoured by the wind, anchored in the evenmg at 
Nalos; and | was enabled to revisit. the two villages. “Phe 
brvez continuing. we arrived, on the 30th, at Muthuata, 
-boots, of the 
inueder at Melolo of two of ourofficers, Mr. Underwood and 
Mr. Henry. For the particulars, L must refer to the 
Narrative. 

On the 4th of August, I went on board tho Leonidas, in 
company with Ca Vanderford. We found here a young 
chief, whom he formerly confined on board ship as a 
prisoner; but the meeting was frulicsome, and without any 
muniforation of a sense of injury. 

squadron having rvassembled at Muthuata, we mailed 
on the ‘Oh: and on the following ay as preigieryss en 
the 1th, we passed through t reefs that oo 
hemmed us in, and once more welcomed the bounding waver 
and the free ocean atmosphere. Our stay, nevertheless, had 
been instructive; for, howerer well versed @ person may 
regard himself in the knowledgr of mankind, « visit to the 
Feejee Islands will bring new ideas. 
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dropaical leg ; and afew hump-backs. One iad, at Muthuata, 
waa very much deformed ; but being unwilling to show bim- 
self, I Bot only an secidental gtimpes of him. I wae in- 
terestod, huwever, in finding that the Feejeeans do not 
destroy these unfortunates. In oaaca of wounds, an extra 
ordinary raethod of blood-letting ix sometimes practised : 1 
elender instrument of bone being passed into the urethra, 
aud thence outwards through the perineura. 

‘The half-breeds between the Polynesians and Frejecans 
wery precisely intermediate in their personal appearance ; 
only in some instances the complexion was not strikingly 
hc than in the Fecjceans. ‘The half-breeds between the 

hites and Feejecans differed from mulattoes, not only in 

tho expression of countenance, but in the hair; which, #0 

te an observed, was hardly distinguishable from that of 

» 1 thought, at fort, that they had not a thriving 

cae but this had not been remarked by residents, 

y. like the Foejee children, are very generally subject to 

* dtoke:" # peculiar we disease, which fur a time 

them eecedinniy but after getting through, they 

wore waid to be healthy enough. The same afivction. to all 

» has been mentioned in the accounts of the more 

westera groups; but, so far ax at prevent known, it does not 
extend beyond the inlands inhabited by the rece, 

The alleged socceoscegtibihty of the syphilitic virus must 
rest on the authority of residents. These tikowise asserted, 
that the women li during child eeret ue until the 
period of weaning ; a fact having an important beariug on 
‘Che existence of polygamy. Un the other hand, it was said, 
that in wartime the men will sumctimes separate from their 
wives for years 

‘The son of the chute chief ras ound tobe nearsighted 
a novelty to us, among the natives of the South Ses. B 
though examples of the opposite fault of vision had been re- 
marked in erly Polynesians, He was greatly surprised 
at the improvement produced by y spectacles ; which were now 
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fist made known to the Feejecans. The Muthuats queen 
™ i Sees ra rare ciremmatanco envy the 
Fegjecans. id not meet with an instance of « defective 


At Rews, I saw a dwarf, who had been carried to the 
United States ; but the disparity in stature wag not vory re- 
markable; and an ordinary Feejecan would probably havo 
excited more curiosity. Ihave also,heard of a lad ahs was 

it to the United Stater; but he waa soon sent away; 
and 1 did not ascertain his subsequent hit 

Several Albinoes were enumerated by tn; and J am 
inclined to think that they occur more frequently in the 
Papuan race than in any other. 1 saw one of them,—e man, 
whose lexion was even fairer than that of Europeans 
when ly expoerd tu the sun, but was nat free from 
browni specks The iris was blue, without any perceptible 
tinge of red; and be had his brows always knit, a0 if affected 
by the light. The hair was not white, but flazen; and 
on my second visit, he bat changed it to coal-black, sccord- 
ing to the fashion of the country. and made avery odd 
appearance. An excellent portrait of him was taken by 

. Agate. 

In other parta of the globe instances of cannibalism have 
occurred, sometimes frou extreme necessity, or an 8 deed of 
eavage ferocity ; and we read of tribes who provtinn it ase 
ceremony, religious rite, or even as & manifestation of 
affection. At the Feejee Islands the custom tests on dif- 
ferent grounds. It is he meoven in the elemente of 
tociety ; it forms in vo wlight dexree a pursvit; and it is 
even regarded in the light of a refinement. Lostancen are of 
daily oveu 3 and the ration of human flesh calla 
into requisition « variety of culinary procenses, aul is almost 
adistinet art. There are. however, degrees in the practice, 
iu different parte of the gnanp: aud seme revduing detaile 
were given, Which it wens hanlly worth while te repeat. 

Tn common with arte and attainments, the races of cane 
nibaliem existing smung the Pulyarsions have uppearad to 
me referable to a Feejecan source, And it ix an interesti 
circumstance, that this practice should not have squined 
general and permanent foothold amony a peuple » onaily 
influeoced by example. in passing through the Polynesian 
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Groupe, I made inquires on the subject; and this 
seems 4 suitable place for recording the real 
At the Hamoan Islands, to the missionaries, 


“the natives had never been cannil in the proper accep- 
tation of the term; but Luman flesh had been sometimes 
tasted in the wars, aa an act of vengeance.” 

At New Zealand, the existence of cannibalism was denied 
dy those who were moxt intimstely sequainted with the 
natives; and notwithstanding some authentic instances on 
record, ] was xatistied that there had been much exaggeration 
on the subject. 

At Tongataboo, the minsionaries stated, that “the natives 
strenuously deny having ever committed acts of canuibalism; 
and that they are offended at the charge.” But one of the 
missionaries thought that, nevertheless, there had been a few 
instances, The amount of Tonga cannibalism may indeed 
be gethored from the work of Mariner. 

Cannibaliam was certainly once practised at the Hawaiian 
Islands; uot by the community generally, but rather, it 
would seem, hy s class of outlaws. According to the 
Hawaiian lady 0 often quoted, ~ persous travelling singly, 
or even two in company, were sometimes waylaid, and their 
flesh was cooked in atone vearels baving somewhat the form 
of jars.” The latter circumstance, differing so essentially 
from the uaual Polynesian cookery, toge with the “ neck- 
Iscea of human teeth worn by the 3! ang in former 
times,” have appeared to me to point distinctly towards a 
Feejvo origin. 

From the concurrent testimony of visitors it would appear 
that cannibalism is more frequent at the Marquesas than at 
‘the other Polynesian groups; and likewine that it is carried on 
there more in accordance with the customs of the Fevjevans. 
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‘Of the two natives brought to the United States by 
Captain Morrell, about the vear 1833, one probably 
bel w the Papuan race. [ hare a clear recollection 
of hie large stature, stout limbs, and crisp hair; and I think 
1 can recall in some measure hie features, which were 
rather good-humoured than impressite. Jt would seem from 
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the account given by Jacoba,® that he came from the vicinity 
of the Apwrmanrr Grocr, but from a separate island from 
his companion. 

Mr. Hadley, of Wenham, on risiting Botoasvian 
Yanan, found the natives to be “much the came wort of 

ple as the Feejecans, except that they werein a ruder con- 

ition. They were fully as large, and their compleaion he 
thought was blacker. The men were entirely naked. ‘They 
brought off sugarcane in their canoes, which were much 
mote roughly made than those of the Feejee Idands, Iu 
the course of much experience, the Ferjeraia werw the only 
“savage people’ be had ever inet with who would give 
masons, and with whum it was possible to hold a connected 
conversation,” 

Captain Jackson, of Salem, apoke of “the inhabitanta of 
the cast coast of New Guisea as being «very large net of 
men, wot-headed, and resembling the natives of Beugaine 
ville Idand."" Indeed, the “huge black men" of Dampier, 
aod those described by Sunnerat as basing a» * hard and 
rough ykin,” can, [ think, be ouly referred to the Papuan 
race. 

No the same race TP would refer the natives of New 

Careponta, judging from the figures ef them by Labil- 
lardiere. ‘That of the “wenn” in particular, evento the 
attitude and devs, is eminently charucteriatic of the pers 
sonst appearance of the jee Women, hw Vincennes 
Nivited Hunter Enlanul, whic tear the south-vaat end of 
New Caledonia, but is tuo unimportant to be inhabited. 
The Papuan race may thus be traced with tolerable cer- 
tainty from the Ferjee Islands to the sores of Now Guinea. 
The population appears to be everywhere dense, and to be 
divided, as at the Feejee Islands, tute two clasaes that am 
politically independent, the fishermen or people uf the canst, 
and the mountaineers. The practice of cannibalism pcene 
also co-extensive with the rare, while the surrounding 
inlanders, though often in a less advanced state of euciety, 
ay generally hold it in horror. 

The Papuan race appears als to extend through » purtion 
of the Fast Indis islands ; but it probably dues nut oevur to 
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the westward of Fronus, or Ende. Dr. Dickenson “had 
seen some natives of Floris, who came in a pros to Macas 
mar;” and he did not at first recognise in Veindovi the 
least similitude ; but was lens positive on being informed 
that Veindovi’s mode of wearing the hair erect, was in part 


artificial. 

‘Wo read of a class of le “blacks who have 
been sometimes taken with other alarcs to the Philippines ;” 
and all the attendant circumstances seem to indicate the 


ian race. 

Pee tins, of the English mission in the Tamal 
country, ““was once reading to some Hindoos, Dillon's 
account of the Feejoe lalande; when bis auditors became 
greatly intercated, perveiving that the same description of 
feople had beca mentioned in their sacred books, ‘They 
‘rere indeed ypoken of in these books rather a a species of 
demon, but they were clearly designated, and their geo- 
graphical postion, ‘far in the Southeast,” was likewise 
fealestod.” All which may be compared ‘ith the inter. 
course knovrn to have existed from ancient times with the 
Molucca Islands. 

‘Notwithatanding the varivus remarkable coinewdences in 
custowne, an the use of the ueck pillow, eixcumeixion, similar 
modes of dreaing the hair, even to the staining of it of 
afiazen hue, the Papuan race does not appear to exist in 
Batern Afvics. At Zanzibar 1 met with two or three indie 
viduals of mixed race who somewhat reeembled Feejecans ; 
but the softness of the skin st once marked the absence of 
truo affinity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
‘THE NEGRILLO RACE. 


‘Tax Negrillo reco has much the same complexion as the 
Papuan; but differs in the diminutive stature, the general 
absence of a beard, the projecting of the lower of 
the taco oF the inclined protic, ual the © Negro 
features. 

‘The hair also ia more woolly than in the Papuan, though 
far from equalling in knotty closenoss that of the Nogro. 
On a direct comparison with the Negro, 1 have observed 
that the complexion appears to br rather red than black. 

For characteristic figures of Negrilloes I would refer to 
that given in Crawfurd's Indian Archipelagu; to the por. 
trait by Choris, of the girl of Luzon, which may be compared 
with another, taken likewise at Manila, by Mr. Agate, and 
to that of the Aramangs lad, by Mr. Drayton, 


NEW HEBRIDES, 


One day, at Tongstabvo, I observed, as T supposed, 2 
Negro lad sporting in the midst of a group of native children, 
1 should, perhaps, hare thought nothing of the circumetance, 
had I not been told by a revident that he won a native of 
the island of AmamaNca. It appeared that ~ be had been 
brought in a trading vessel about ten years previous.” My 
informant, who was on board the vessel, stated, “that the 
ubject of the voyage was to cut sanilalwuod, but so much 

Poxition was expericuced from the natives, that after 
obtaining a little the enterprise was abenduncd. Bearda 
were rare at Aramangs.”” 

On invitation, the lad subscquently came on board the 
Vincennes, bringing a little present of fruit; and I was 
thus enabled to examine his features more particularly. 
‘The forchead was remarkably retreating, with « horizontal 
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sulcus or furrow, and the lower part of the face was very 
prominent ; the lips were thick. the nose hardly as broad as 
in the negro, and the eyes, though smal! and deeply sunk. 
were very lively; the checks were thin, and the limbs 
slender, with the calf of the leg high. Notwithstanding his 
orang features, the countenance was very pleasing, and he 
seemed unusually active and intelligent. Having been 
brought away when a child, he had forgotten every word of 





his notive language. It was reported of him, that at night. 
inetead of seeking, like hin companions, the protection of 
houses, he resorted “to the ves-shore, and buried himself in 
the wand.” 






ng it, “attempted at various points too 
communication with the natives; but he could get nothing 
from them, except a spear or a stone. They were the most 
xingular-looking people he ever bebeld, and appeared to hint 
rather like monkeys than meu.” The last expression will 
he found to be nearly identical with the terms used by 
Forster, in speaking of another island of the eame group. 

While the Squadra was at Svduer, news, arrived that 
the Rev. Jol Willistan hud been killed hy the natives of 
Aramanga. The following particulars were communicated 
by Mr. Cunningham, whe was present on the occasion, 
“The party first landed on Zing, au island ins high state 
of cultivation, where they v vevived ina friendly manner. 
The inhabitants apoke 9 language such like that of the 
Hes jelanders, wo that the snissionaries were enabled to 
mak@@emselves understood.” 

Ca leaving some of the Samean assistants, the mix 
eionaries next provecded to Araman:a, although at 
eo short a distance, proved to be uncultivated and barren. 
It was also inbabited by a different race of men, who were 
black, and had woolly hair. and whose language they were 
totally unable to comprehend. The uatives seemed suspi- 
cious fran the beginning, but made no hostile demonstra- 
tions; and the missionaries "—who. it should be observed, 
had been accustomed to the habits of the Polynesians— 
“landed, and amused thennelves with picking up shells and 

ebbies along the beach. They bad strolled wome distancy 

mm the boat befure the attack commenced ; which, although 
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apparently not precoucerted, soou became general, with 
arrows, spears, and atone 

Forter expresses hiuself as having been much surprind 
at the be! ur of the people of Masixeto (a third island 
of the same group); and it will appear the more extraar 
inary te one fiatnit the usual depertment of the 
istanders of the Paciti They came on board, and cluubed 
up the rigging tu the nuast-head ; and at dark they procured 
torches, and wed about the ship ill midnight, ‘They 
were the most intedlivert people we had avon in the South 
Seas, They coveted everything, but did net pepine ata 
refusal. They bad curivsity gh to learn war abgames 
which they pronoutwed with great’ seen nid wot atnrut 
aching tix their own.” however, 10 the character of 
the race claewhere, they eapressed unwillingness for the 
cmtinuaney of the aeqiintauce, From the remainder of 
Forster's acemumt, it may be inferred that the iatand ia 
thickly peopled, Tike others an the vicinity, aud Chat the 
inhabitants cultivate the soil, dwell his, hase the ame: 
useful plants and animals as the Polynesians, aud coustruct 
canuer, though of indifereat worksmarestap, 



















































NITENDI GROUT, 


DC rville appeart te have enyeyed the boat 
ated with # Nese 
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This group, which iy semetines called New Georgia, wax 
visited by D'Crville, in his revent voyage; and be ascer- 
tained that the principal island is iuhabued by the raco 
under consideration. The Ines and arrowa trom New 
Georgia, presented to our Expedition, are avareely dis 
tinguishable frum thine of the Feejec Islands. 
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The Malays at Singapore have a fiw Negrillo slavex, who, 
however, might readily recover their freedom, were they suf 
ficiently well infurmed to take advantage of the laws, Fmet 
with theve of them ; and, notwithstanding an air of vontent 
meut, they acomed te be rather passing wath the enw than: 
belonging te it, Their statur: wan duartish, even atmidat 
the pnerounding popula ie complerion wad not 
darker than io the Telinenua of Faster Hindertan. One 
individual had the mouth three 
the features were commer thi 3 the fore 
heat being more retreatity F part of the thee 

more projecting. 
Accorting to the missdonaries, the Malays unif.nmly 
declare, “that thin clase of people come fram Papua ior New 
Givinea), atl are brought by the Bugis” Dr. Dickenson 
had vetted Tidore, where hut witnesend the comaon 
iapertation of this desenption of slaves, together with birds 
































































paruhes, diet fran New Guinea.” These statements, 
being amewhat at vananee with « ther accounts of the popus 
Intion for further remark 
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epics Takes 
fea fa Baka 
are hrmeht 
cours 
1 of the 
and the disswery by then of a 
Geel Bay may probably furnish 
the required expla oe 
It appears further, that pross covasionalls visit the far- 
bear et Dory, situated near the entraties of Geel ink Bay: 
atat thie sects to for the proper eastern linct of the 
vigation af the East Indians. 


werner ts 
place acne the westerns prttusnia of New Gh 
of the dewp ynlf or whet, nd further, that + 
to the harlwur of Dory trom the eastwant 
obtained by Morne! and Jacubs of the populate 
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large river empt 
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yrillocs inhabit the iountains in varions parte of 
Laten. and even, it was said, those at the entrance of the 
fey of Manila. Su far as TL cuuid leant, they are an inctlivme 
Bw peuple. Nevertheless, seme asserted that the Malsy 
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* buffalo-hunters do net scruple to shoot them bike wild 
e Shen they chance to mevt one in the woods” Ne 

He children are sumetines caught and held in slavery 
fut when “they attain the age at which the Spunish baw 
set then tres they, with but a single known eseeption, 
return te thes wouds.”” 

After some inquiry ile xlavesgiel was found at 
Manila, whee in pls sien wan identitled by Me. Draytu 
i Aratmatita fad. Pwae absent at the time in the 
aid Dadad not meet with any of the Negril of 
the Philippines 

At the minsic 
ented the unrspected 
Lazon de tints pmome a peeuitar language 
Tayala; that they have houses and villa 
Visluals Will sometincs gone in 
for a few daya, until they ha 
whe they will again n-tire 
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Tarawa Nerilin at the capital 
who wax probably a natwe of the 
marks of taved desrent 

Aveondng te Mant, the aber 
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Spaniards, ‘Ths 
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The Andamsn islanders, fr 
may be nferred to the Negri: ch seri ales to be 
prowat in the Malayan Praiventa if net in Suustes, On 
the uther band, Dr. Dickens, nathan of Negrifluca 
in Borneo: they appear te be equally absent frou (elebew 
and Siindanas, where the Late ner i verupied by Harsfura 
tribes, abd from Java, where the je-polation is cotnparatively 
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advanced. Indeed, the geographical distribution sufficiently 
indicates that the Negrillo race once cecupied more spnce 
than it docs at this time, and that in many stances it has 
preceded the dissemination of other races. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE TELINGAN OR INDIAN RACE. 


Tur Eastern Hindoos, those at least who make visits to the 
East India islands, present great uniformity in their per- 
and, in this rexpect, t 

situated to the eastward of Hindostan. 

‘Tho complexion in much the sane ox in the two pre 
ending races, and isso decidedly darker than in the Malayan, 
that by common consent. it iw cated Ulack ; although, on 
sumparin the hue differs widely from that of the uumised 
Ney the true colour may be formed by mixing red and 
sand in teference to the use of the term of * purple 
drown” and that of “olive.” it whould We observed: that 
anwither blue nor green enter into any variety of human 
complexion, 

‘The tiuturen approsimate very closely to thew of the 
White race: but, in general, the mouth appeared to be 
Jews prominent, anc the 
erved ty be lesa vertical that 
in the surrouuding Malays; the lower part of the thee pro- 
jecting with a regular arch, as in the Mongolian ; and there 
was 8 further correspondence with the latter rice, in 
frequent instances of the arched bose. 

The vhin was ascertained to be very se The beard 
oceurred mon: frequently. and was decidedly mare copious 
than in the Malayan race. The hair was steaight and fine, 
and 1 have never seen it of any other coluur than black. 
have not met with Albiners in the Telingan rice. 

Yam unable at prevent to refer to a characteristic portrait 
of the Telingan race; most of the published figures of 
Hindovs having been taken cither from the White race or 
frow mixtures. 
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EASTREN II{NDOSTAN. 


© Laseara” usually enter into the composition of the 
crews of Anglo-Indian veatels, und they thus reach Manila, 
where Toner met with four or five off them in the atrevts, 
T did not, however, hear of any who were permanently 
settled at the Philippine Islands, 3 

At Sooloo, I saw two Lawars; who had been brought 









there equally though indiretly through the agency of 
Europeans, and were a state of captivity. Ae they 
stood in the midst of the naive population, t! Le 





face,” the more prominent som, and darker complesion, 
rendered them quite conspicuous. 

At Singapore.on the othe the Hindoos had principally 
arrived by their awn meant of ewigration, in the manner 
described’ by Crawfurd and others. Neat to the Chinese, 
they formed the most considerable part of the population ; 
and, like them, they were mere visitors, bringing nee won 
with them, and purposing to return ater a xerien of y 
A dange proportion wer froin Peninmilar Fadia, mal we 
called © Telings people.” ar, more commonly, © Kinga.” 

Coming, as we did, frour among the tribes of the further 
East, the transition te the Hindeos and Chitose was very 
wtriking. Not on account af mtu, Whack cottinied, in 
NuuLy inatances, ax wcanty un it dances, 
vhows, and processions right liv for inumiserion ; 
but these hi ied ath bataitind advantayen of 
eivilivati onder, eveurity of person nnd praperty, 
from a period anterior to the se of Gre te 
We werv luoking npon people who have rer 
the same throughout the revolutions whieh 
other na, and upon ceremonies, that, for nught we can 
we to the contrary, may yet be destined to survive tho 
institutions of Europe and the West. 

While we were at Singapore, a per wax performed by the 
Hindvo workmen residing on Mr, Baleatier'n plantation. 
In the music 1 remarkil a similarity to the Spanish aire 
heard on the western coast of America, but [ should hard} 
have ventured an opinion on this point, had not Mr. Riel 
(who passed bis earlier yearn in Sain) reeuised the 
identity. The councsiod may probably be established 
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through the Muslims, but 1 murt leave it to others to decide 
upon tho relative claims of priority. 

‘A “clown” was in attendance, whone sayings and pranks 
appeared to be much relixhed. This custom has even 
reached the Feejon Talanda. but it docs not occur upon the 
Chinese stage. The regular acting consisted principally of 
singing and dancing conducted in the open air, and, to one 

uainted with the language, wns rather monotonous. 
‘But the atyle of the gilded head-dreages seomed to reausci- 
tate the Egyptians of antiquity; and even the “rulture-cap" 
Was prevent opon the bead of one of the actors, 

A. Bramin, on account of somo diffiewty, was residing at. 
Singapore; and na the hereditary growth of the nobility of 
Europe was comparatively ephemeral, 1 examined with some 
interest his personal appearance. The complexion was the 
a@ame as in the low-caste Hindoos, and the countenance 
might not have sttracted notice in the street: but the 
mouth wax small, the lips thin.and the facial angle approached 
unusually near to ninety degrees, The latter circumstance 
was not perceived in another Bramin belonging to the 
Telingan race, who was wubsequently acen at Bombay, 
though in both the lobo of the ear was broader than usual ; 
and, contrary fo 8 custom which occam smong vations 
uncivilised tribes, as well av in the Cutch Banians, and in 

resentations of Hindoo deities, it was not perforated. 

ke Bramin first mentioued wax very affable, spoke 
English correctly and fluently. and waa realy to answer any 
questions in relation to his religivn, of to go into an argu. 
ment in ita defence. » stated that “the Braminical 
religion can only be inherited; that ‘caste,’ when once lost, 
cannot be regained, either by the individual or by bis 
deacendanta; that Bramine would lose caste by partaking of 
animal food, or by the commission of any inunorality; snd 
that a Brauin could leave his own and enter either of the 
inferior castes.” ‘The svatem of thus visiting the sins of the 
parent upon the chikinn seems intended to offer the utmost 
inducements towards leading a pure lift, whaterer may be 
eaid of the ecltishness of the princ The reported 
national failingy, however. tempt us to suppose, that lying 
and jecuniary offences cau hardly be mentioned in the 
Braminical code. 
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‘The Bramin further ssserted that the burning of widows 
“continues to be practived in Hindostan, at leat among 
the upper classes, though. in consequence of tho inter 
ference of the government, it ix now dour privately.” Hook 
swinging. sevording te his explanation, is a manitestation of 
faith, the eufferer believing That if he has cournge to en 
through the ordeal, the Deity wall protect him from harm.” 
This penance, aud that of running through the bed of coals, 
had been sometimes pmeticed by the Hideo ewigeante at 
Singapore. 

The temple was found to be a substantial stone building, 
much in the style of the two mosques; but the Bramia 
would not adput the resemble, alleging that there wana 
difference in the shape af the deme. hit the details of these 
three buildings, TD theuaght | conld discover traces of the 
ancient Exeptina_ style Jutecturs, something come 
sponding to the incorporat tle Civek and Roman 
in our modern dwelling-h but T fund ne continua 
tien subsequently in We ) Hindostan, 1 waa pot 
admitted into the main balding, and it waa the same with 
the inore select temples of Weatern Hindestan ; the idea 
of a anoctuary being common to Ge Braminical, Parse, and 
Muslin, an well ae to varios ancient forma of worship. 



























The Hindoos at Singapon:, according te the Rramin, were 
“nearly all Sudras. or fourthcast men; and there were no 
Pariax in the place.” Me denied that there were * Hramine 


on Bali,” nid xpoke of the aystem prevailing on that island 
as “the Hindoo religion 2” cin apptiod 
to abe Buddbian of China and the IndoChinew: countries, 

lous froin intere 
ying with the Mala ere ne objections: 
on the other side. ‘The descriptions, however, of the 
Amboyneee, scot tw correspowl with the Telingan race, 
Stavorints states, “that th: Chines: intermarry with the 
Bouginess and women of Macanar, but not with the 
Ambornese ;" a circumstance which seems to indicate the 
pretence of a thini physical race. 

We hare sbundant evidence that a commercial intercourse 
has existed with this quactee from 4 very early period. The 
Papuan race, as alnady mentioned, is noticed in the Hlindoo 
ascted books. In the fuurth century, the Chinese traveller 
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Fe-hian, sailed from Southern Hindostan to the East Indica 
iu a vessel manned by Braminical Hindoos. The cloves and 
nutmegs of Amboyna and the Moluccas appear to have been 
known in the Mediterrancan as carly, perhaps, as the time 
of Ferbian, According, however, to the following deduce 
tions, we have a much inore ancient notice of the vountries: 
beyond Hindostan. 

Cinnamon is mentioned by Herodotus, and likewise in 
tho books of Moves; and the article could not have been. 
obtained from avy place nearer than Ceylon. During ty 
recent vivit to Bombay, t Jearned that the word “ cinnamon” 
is only in part Sanserit ; the Mabratta or modern Nanserit 
natue for the article being “dbal-Kinna,” whic 
“ China-woo ; h 
shown in “cinnabar,” another article of commere 
known to the ancient Grecks aud Romans; but the place 
referred to is probably the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, the 
only country, 1 believe, bexides Ceylon, where ciumamon is 
cultivated. 

I observe that “msun,” in the Tamul language of 
Southern India, is in some respects the equivalent uf the 
Naneerit “dhal;” and thin point, it will be seen, involves 
the subject of the antiquity of the Tamul language. 1 would 
add, that the ‘Tamu literature was regarded by the mis. 
sionaries as being “ equally rich with the Sanseril, although 
hitherto very imperfectly explored.” 

‘The larger portion of the Ixpiax Mrsuiss at Singapory, 
and particnlarly those of the lower orders, did not appear to 
differ physically from the Telings people. Both the Mustin 
and the Chinese holidays took place during our short visit; 
thus affording a favourable opportunity for inspecting thene 
twa classes of the population. 

On tho evening of our arrival, after witnessing various 
Chinese exhibitions, I met with one of a totally different 
character, comparatively rude, and which | perceived at once 
belonged to Hindostan, It was a procession, accompanying 
two boys who were dancing; their close red female attire 
brushing the ground, while the bells on their ankles chimed 
with the music. Their faces were whitened, and one wore 
a tiara cap, which was higher than those I afterwards ssw in 
Egypt. They were preceded by swordsmen bearing shields, 
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engaged in mock combat. The same procession was renewed. 
‘on subsequent evenings: and the people were found to renort 
to wome booths “established temporarily on account of the 
Musdim holidays.” One of the booths wae a place of wore 
ship, and contained an iluminated screen; and the 





sticks.” oF tapera of the Chinese temples, werv alae in ine, 
‘This waa Islamism, apparently in ite most corrupted form. 
‘The annual celebration, in memory of the death of thi 
two xons of Mebammed, took place on the 21et of Februs 
ary, 1842. Among thr or four thousand perions whe 
took part in the ceninony, many hore the marke, m 
eee abrlane of partial Wii 
were often distinguished by be Srubust ; but unmixed 
Whites were rare. I] xaw bot one green turban the badge 
of the lineal descendants of the founder at the religion, 
Neatneas and decorum prevailed throughout. ‘Thin was not 
the case in the disorderly procerdinys } witnesset at the 
amne celebration, held on the 1th of January, 1865, at 
Bombay; in which 1 recogniaal seareely any pointa of 
scmblance besides the bearing of paper shrines, 
In connexion with the Telingan mee, it is af innpartance 
tu note, that Muslim jx L influence in osha ver 
reached the eastern cone.’ The practice sHusion, 1 
believe, provaily on that cu nd ie meny in part weet 
for the circumstance, that 1 saw hut one woman of Hine 
dostan at Singapore 
fadividuals who called themselves" Arabs" were nutes 
ruus at Singapore, but their claim was not in all instances 
five from suspicion, ou account of an obvient motive-- Acad 
influence bz paramount with the Malays, “whe plume 
thetmaclves aceording to the 4 rion ot the blood they 
may have in their vein on the at il, they 
look down upon the Jndian Murdisn. Theme welfeaty bed 
Arabs were mostly persons of 9 adewent, but E wax not 
prepared at the time tu slistinguish the Ethiopian from the 
elingan admixture ; and, inderd, the task tay not prove of 
easy aecomplishiaent. One of these persons had his beard 
striped longitudinally gray and black (it is prrsumed by 
artificial means); and the sanw was observed in an Abys 
sinian Arab from Mukduha, who was Ikewia: residing at 
Singapore. 
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‘Through the operations of modern commerre, people of 
Hindostan have teen sometimes carried far to the Taaveard 
of their limits when left to their own resources. Berides 
thore seen at Sooloo and Manila, 1 found several living in 
Bydney. A “native of Calcutta” bad taken up his resi- 
dence with the white men at Ovolau, in the Feejee Islands. 
Other were seen nt Oahu, where, too, L heard of “ persons 
who called themselves Arabs,” and saw, if my memory serves 
me, a Muslim tomb. 


WESTERN HINDOSTAN, 


During my recent visit to Bombay and the Dekkan, F waa 
much surprived at the rare oevurrenee of the Telingan race, 
at least, ina condition at all approaching purity. “T some: 
times thought I could distinguish traces among the Jew. 
caste Mahrattas; and of t ings Bramins, who came 
from the vicinity of Hyderabad.” one (the individual above 
noticed) was devoid of any marks of intermixture with the 
White mev. This man stated that “his caste intermarried 
with the Bramins of the Dekkau, but not with these of 
Bengal or Guzerat." All the Mahratta Brawins 1 inet with, 
appeared to be of untiised White descent; but one of them 
said that “the Telinga Brains were highly respected, while 
the Bengal, Guzerat, Cuteh, and Cashmere: Brains were 
regarded as imp 

Trou repeated inquiries it appeared that the rules of 
* are independent of colour or physical diference 
nthe two races; and further, that, unlike wha takes 
place in other countries and in reapeet to other races, no 
tuch cistinetion is recognised by the peuple themselves, I 
am not, on this necount, prepared to abandon the claims of 
the Pelingan to be considered a distinct race; but 1 confess 
the population of this p Judie wemed eo blended that 
I was unable to define t eine limits. 

‘To the westward of Hindostan, at Musvat, T saw tro 
individuals whose personal appearance agreed entirely with 
that of the Telingan race. ‘y were from Bahrvin, in the 
Persian Gulf. 
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eres 
On the Singapore to ie Tnited States, the 
Vincennes toncl ey the ‘wand of St. Helena; where ¥ 





found myvelf, as T supposed, again among Lascars, in this 
instance) mote oe Ween mised with Negroes. On inquiry, 1 
was greatly surprixed to Team that, notwithstanding ‘the 
admitted resemblance, “this clase of the population had 
bern all brought many yedes sinew from Mavbageacae.” 

On the other hand} was unable to detect the sl 

appearances of Telingsn admixture ameng the numbers of 
Madagascar people wen subsequently at Zanzibar, It is 
trun, these hid. been derived, perhaps oxeluxively, from the 
Sukalava country, on 
ever, to the alleged ori ia 
description of the * Betarimens and Betaitufaraka ” seema 
to correspond; and in another place he expre radly mentions 
the occurrence of * xtraight-hained black«" among the popas 
tation of Madagaacar. 

‘Drury appears to have been the only writer whi haw nen 
some of the © Vazitnhi” of Madagascar: and he speaks of 
then as being a distinet race from the other inhalntanta of 
the island: but his description dees net well cornempond. 
with the Telingan rive. 








Tn regard, he 














CHAPTER IX. 
THE NEGRO RACE, 


At the present day, the perwnal appearance of the Negro 
is generally familiar: bps, flattened nose, 
retreating forehead, close wo Ne hair, ond dark complexion, 
have beeume proverbial, The Negrs appears to exceed all 
other racys in depth of hue, aod im the clone woolly texture. 
of the hair is rivalled only by the Hottentt. The absence 
of rigidity and of a divided spex in the cartilage of the nose 


© Hiimory of Mataguicar, vol i p 130, dee 
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in a character common equally to the Malayan, and, probably, 
to some of the other races. 

Jn the caso of two Albino children, the Negro ay had 
20 entirely disappeared, that they might have paswd for the 
children of Europeans, but for the remarkable appearance of 
the hair, which I could only compare to a white Hlcere, 

‘The Negro race wems to oceupy about one-half of Africa, 
and, excluding the northern and southern extremes with the 
table-land of Abyssinia, it holds all the more temperate and 
fertile parts of the continent. These limits, to all appear- 
would not have been exceeded to this day, aside from 
foreign interference ; but, as one consequence of the events 
of the Jaxt two centuries, the Negro race scents destined tu 
{ill bereafler an important place in general history. 















COLONIAL NEGROES, 
a. Europecnised Negroes, 

Negroes are now to be found itt moxt parts of the glube 
where Europeans have established themselves; and although 
keparate noticrs seem banily to be required, F have selected 
the follow 

Daring a week spent in different parts of the island of 
Madeira, 1 wet with nv Negroes, exeept at the port of 
Funchal; and the few individuals seen at this place nay 
have been connected with the foreigm shipping. 

On the other hand, the population of the Cape Verd 
Islands, judging from our hasty visit, appeared to be prin- 
cipally composed of Negroes; and they were living in a very 
rude state for the subjects of a civilised yoverament. Th 
however. exhibited a certain air of indepeudence, not seen 
in the same race in the United States. 

Brarit had more of the aspect of a European colony, 
although Negroes formed the most uumerous class of the 
population of Rio Jaaciro mud its cuvirons; and instances 
of even mixed descent were comparatively rare. Most of 
these Nogrovs were wlaves ; but very many were employed as 
soldiers in the military police. Others held places of honour 
and trust under the guverament ; and oue man was spoken 
of, as being distinguished for his abilities as an advocate, 
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Several of the women too moved, with their Portuguese 
husbands, in the first circles of societ: 

1 was careful to look among the imported Negroes for 
traces of some different race; but 1 was unable to detect 
neither have I met with more success in other parts of 
Ainerica. A second race may have been sometimes included 
in the importations from Madagascar; but ol 
think, instances have bee tremely rare; prior at least 
fo the receut introduction by the “English of people of 
Hindostan. 

Some Negroes were xeon among the 
mounted herdsmen of the Hiv Negro, in North 
They had come by land fro Hirenos Ayres” and they 

appeared to be on the footing of staver. 

ans, perhaps, fewer Negroes in Chili than in any 
¢ Eurspeanised portion of Ameriea. Vdbe not remember 

ring more than ten or twelve, during the enght day 
Tepent in Chili, chictly at the cities of Valparaiso and 
Santiago. 

In Peru, Negroes are comnwu, but they are chivtly cane 
fined to the vieinity of the coast, where many of th 
held as slaves, and where the practice af merely “requiring 
them to furnish their masters with stated «ning « money, 
had contributed exsentinlly ty the frequency of robberies.” 
Sone of the free Negroes sce at Lona had reached the 
middle class of society, but [did net hear of any om whe 
had acquired emit 
the churches, howeves 
been eanonined. Among th 
Times observed in the ranks; 1 her with as much larger 
Proportion of persons of mixed origin, *zambien and 
malattoes.” Ta the region of t Andes f anw hut one 
Negro, who held sume subordinate vtlice iv a small village. 

Tn New Suuth Wales Dinet with two or three 
the streets of Sydney; but Lsaw none on my visit te the 
district of the Hunter River, 

Free Negroes wen: occasionally sevn on auch of the Poly 
nesion inlands as have reauient W Vhiten ; having beeu derived, 
44 in carious «ther parts of the world. chiefly foun the 
American shipping. I also met with » fi 
between the Negro and Polynesian. Up tu the time of uur 
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visit, no Negroes had taken yp their abode at the Fosjes 


Fr Atong the East Jadia islands, Negroes scem to be very 
nearly wanting and, inderd, we read of their being carried 
to the Indo-Chinese cvuutrics as curiosities. At Singapore, 
situated in respect to the route of travel at the entrance of 
the whole rgim, 1 inet with three Negroes; and one of 
them bad been introduced partly throngh the agency of 
European, This man was large and muscular in comparison 
with the surrounding population, and was called a Koff,” 
8 clase of persona and wa baie bert originally imported from 
Mozambique inte Southern in, aud who bear a high 
character for fidelity. It seemed singular that their identity 
with the Negro was pot recognised even by American 
roxidenta. 

At Cape Town the lower class of the population appeared 
to be composed chilly of Negroes; and, according to report, 
“they had heen derived: principally from Mozambique and 
Madagasar.” They appeanal to be mune cleanly, and to 
live on a better footing with their White neighbours, than 
their brethren in our northern cities. 

At St. Helena, tho Nexeo portion of the population. ag 
alrvady stated, had been «Lexchusively trom Mada 

car.” A remarkable ation trom dinct commercial 
Intercourse may be here aeted: the circumetan hat 
waves from Africa ane now carried genus the island of 
Madagascar, tu be sold ts Europeans toon its eastern vuust.” 

One ar more Negroes fron the Pinied States had taken 
up their residence st Zan: ain ut Borubay; 
oonforuing to the custom tl adupted countries, 
and having uo wish to return to the Lane of theit nativity. 

In passing through the Medeevranean countries, I 
observed two or three Nexroes at Malta, and as many at 
ne Sicilian aud Mtaliaw 














































gro var for music is a 
subject uf common remark in the Caned States, and is uassie 
fested in many of the ordinary orcurrences of life. Juderd 
it has been stated, spparvntis un suilicient grounds, that 
much of our popular uuaic ean be Unerd ty a Negro origin. 
Obscrvatiuns om my reeeut journey Lave led me ty suspect 
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that some of this musie may have a yet more distant source, 
and one perhaps mare ancicut than is eommouly suppwwed, 
b. Arabised Negroes. 

With the exception of the twa individuals. st Singaper 
1 first saw Muslim Negroes in Eyypt. Jn this country, the 
yma sven: to be in a good ineauure confined to the two 
cities of Cairo and Alexandria: aud, exerpting a large body 
of soldiers, are principally employed aw huuseservante, Tt 
sometimes happens that one of them “inherits bia master’s 
property together with the éharze of his family :” in aecord 
anee apparvntly, with ancient usize, with Abraham's wteo 
tion of an heir trom among the anetoben af hia housrhold, 

Negroes anv oveasionatly putvhased pnd eduented both by 
Copte and Ly resident Europeans; but the intl «of 
levality prevailing, they de peur adistinet claw from the 
Mastin Negrovn, Sido nat renuaber te hare seen Negro 
servants ameng the Jews, either at Grin or anywhere in 
the Kant, 

1 didnt in Egypt observe Negroes engaged in the labour 
of agriculture. ither, indesd, ate they ne represented on. 
the ancient monuments; where Whites, distinguished by 
heir profile from the proper Exyptians, are often serving itt 
capavity of slaves. eres ure figured principally in 
connexion with and a illustrating the nnlitary campangne 

thes eightoonth dyanety ; at 
that one af the Pharachs af this 
selected a begress for his queen. “Tde 
Negroes repreeented on the auiterior momauents, nor 
don these: of anne later date; Uneuh Ldid not, ag 
‘uly as the case requires. svareh the records of the 
Srelemaie conquest 

J an net aware of any faet os 
that Negro slavery anay have FP meders origi; aud 
the mire even meena te have been very dittle known te the 
ancient Greeks and Hemars, f have sern the Nery skull 
Which was exhumed in the island of Matta, amos the ruins 
of Hadjerkits > but. in the absenee of insemptions, J am pot 
awary that any date hus been aescuind te these anenatous 
constructions, other than nferring thera indefinitely to. 
idolatrous times. In reyard, howeser, te the geueral aubject, 























































































Aravening the asimaption 
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of the ancient Oracles, I will mention, on the authority of 
‘Dr. Schembri, that “the name of ‘dodon’ is to this day 
applied by the Maltess to a particular varicty of black 


igoon. 

At Suez I remarked one Negro among a party of “Arabs 
of the Hedjaz" and thix man wore the saine costume, 
and appeared to be living on a footing of equality with 
Lis companions. 

Mt "Mocha Negroca were numerous, and they had been 
derived from two distinet portions of Afriva.” Some had 
like those of Egypt, from the White River of the 
do were called * Nuba” These were & hi 
wrere kept int number 
of Southern Arabia.’ 
rues Law at Mocha had 


















same of the mor powerful Z 


The majority, however, of the N 
boon brought from Zanzibar. 

At Mocha 1 also met with a clase of persons more or 
less mixed, who were called * Hapes.” a term which 
appeared to be equivalent to that of © people” and 
which was used in other instaners to be met hereafter, 
They were characterised ax “a ort Aribian “ro 
goming frum the Luterier or the Desert, who, amang ot 
2 dead animate” Of the indi 
LG Were distinguishable from 
Arabe of the country ; but others presented traces of Ne: 
dracegt. and one inan had the aspect of au uumived 
Reg en, 

At Aluarat the influx of Negros appeared to be evelus 
those brought ta slaves, 
ttt. The latter were petty 
Visitors, since they compos: the principal part af the 
erews of the numerous dows trading to the Mrican cuast. 
‘The Soabili are all Muslims, and J did not hear of aay who 
were held in slavery in this part of Arnbia; but at Mocha 
LT met with slaves who called theinseives Noahili. 

Lu the streets of Bombay 1 frequently in with Soahili, 
who belonged, as before, to the \rab shipping. But at 
Singapors 1 saw none of thew people. and their absence 
was confirmed by the testimony of the Abyssinian Arab. 

At Zanzibar the Soabili were found to assume the exelu- 
tive management of the small dows trading along the cuss: 
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as far south as Mozambique and Madagascar ; while another, 
and, in their own estimation, a mor responsible clase of 
navigators, direct the larger vessels to Arabia and North. 
western Hindostan. 

The Soahili are a mixed ination, consisting principally of 
Negroes, but embodying the remains of an infusion of 
Whites; and mauy individuals among them would not be 
distinguished from Arabs. The inhabitants of the fertile 
islands of Zanzibar and Verbs atv chiefly Soshili, together 
with, in all probability, the mass of the pulation at 
Mombas aud in the Arab towns in the delta of Uw Juba. 
Soubili, however, are scattered along the coast beyond these 

its, and adventurers sametimes join the caravans of the 
¢ Negrova, and tushe visite to the Gat) Lake, or, in 
conjunction with Comom imen, form independent. trading 
expeditions for minor distances. 

The Soxbili language has, in consequence, became the 
medium of vommervial intercourse alony the eastern cosat. 
of Africa, St coutainn numerous Forvign words, derived 
principally from the rountrics around the Perian Gulf; 
tat it is properly a Negro language. At the same tine, 
instauces tay probably be found of the transmission of 
words in the opposite dircetion 

My interpreter, Sadik, a Suahili of mised rao, who wax 
horn’ at Marka, gave me the following secount: “The 
peuple of Brus, Marka, and Mukdusha, all cat & 
trom Arabia, and catablinbed thea towns in th 
The inland of Laine wae fomnerly uninhabited ; 
in (Soahiliy dwelt at Ketao, a town directly 
0 nthe wain land. The Araba settling upon the 
faand, tmade them low.’ The Souhili de not like this 
state of things, but they rannot help themacles. The 
Suabili did net in former times fight the Galla, but the 
people of Lame now fight them, when they come to 
nte 

“The Suahili have frvling. but the Arabs have none, and 
are s very bad people. Arabs will kill a man to get the 
money in his pocket, and be bad known uf ther killing 
their parenta when they happened to have property. 
blind mas bad mentioned ecteral instaners uf theft, secom- 
plished by Arabe taking advantage of his infirmity, The 
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Negroes are fools; but if they had knowledge, like the 
‘Arabs, they would be a better people.” Sadik was for a 
time enraptured with @ muxical box which was provided with 
an artificial bird; but on recovering from his reverie, and 
the price being named. he remarked, “Who would give two 

red. doilare fur a bird jike that, while one that God 
made can he bought for a farthing 7” 

The Suahili, besides the usual Muslim calendar, hare one 
of their own. Their new year commenced, in 1544, on the 
21h of Augut, or, more precisely, at 6 Paton the evens 
ing of the 2sth; and § remarked further, that it immediately 
followed full moon, Sadik xtated that the Soahili year 
© consints of twelve moons and ten days; and that from the 
weather on these mupermumerary dav the people prognos- 
ticate that of the whole year, The monthe ur moous 
are mumbered, aud three only bave names, Shaban (und 
tool to indicate the tins of planting» Rejib, ond Ramadan - 
Appellations which are well kuuwn in the Musdin valendar, 
Endeod it was ceiternted “that the Soabili year is the ame 
with the Arab, and consirts in like manner of thre dusters 
und nixty-tive day. or of twelve moons and ten dave,” 
atatcrnent which ecoms to refer to nome agricultural calendar 
ured in Southern Arabia. 

The following additional particulare were vbtained from 
the Nnitan of the Soahi at hly aitelligent personae 
mised rare, who, agrevably ancient UNage, Was netan 
with other ans at the seat of gover 

who has charge uf the Suahili year, reaides on 

‘ombat (an inconsidersble ialet detached from the larger 
island of Zanzibar). He looks at the sur and makes figures 
on the ground, when. on comparing his work with « book 
(written in Arabic), he declares which is the first day of 
the year.” 

A Parsee, then in Zanuibsr, identified the day with the 
commencement of one of the Parsee year though he 
spuraed the idea of any connexion in the calendars. The 
QMth of August is well known to be pew-year's day with 
the Abyssinians and Egyptians, exept that these nations 
hare not abandaned their reekouing of the lapse of time, 
as has been done, to acertain extent, by modern Europeans: 
‘and on this point the Parsces and Soahili sre commonly 
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supposed to have borrowed in their calculations, Accord 
ing to the abore authority “the Parwe year now contains 
three hundred and sixty-five dayy, while formerly onetourth 
of a day was added.” 

The Soahili Sultan etated, in regard to his awn family, 
that “his ancestor came trom Sheerugy (Shiraz in Poriay 
abuut two centuries au, and finding the couutry ruled by a 
woman, married her.” He assigned the same date to the 
arrival of the people of Muscat, and he placed tin: * coming 
uf che Portuguese about a century earlies 

Ax to the predecessor of the Portuguese, he wax uncer 
hut others apeke af the Debully people, who wore 

~ and who perhaps belonged to North: 













tion forms a consprenous objest at the city 
of Zanzibur, and, hike situilar oues alonz the cnast. it haw been 
attributed te the Portugues. Hostder the pre 
plastering on the outer walls, « little attention to 
Jahon dethils, @ill shite “thar, show! siousthivisiaa’ Bath bo 
eoce te the use af artery and thes thus reveal one 
y sueresseS Of Europeans in this quarter of the 
having the like round 
and al such may be 























of the Caliphs. 
that ou of the * Haleefch sent vuteas it were, 
‘sto convert Eastern Afriva." 
Notives of Eastern Africa been found, a ae 
+ anterior to the tine of the Cahph, ant particularly, 
believe, an acrount by Arrian, which J have not eonmul inl. 
Tespert to” Miizymbe, the moet distant country known 
to Ptolemy,” 1 have been struck with the mmulanty of the 
word to” Kissimkazy,""* Kinsimbany,” and ther local — 
which occur in the inland uf Zanzibar. ‘The ~ Cazembe,” 
shadowy pemonage who figures in sume Portaruese secounte 
of the ‘interiur of Kast Africa. may also have 9 connexion 
with the same island. 

The city of Zanzibar doce not present any striking varie 
ation from other Arab towns, unless un the grester number 
of Negroes, There seemed, however, tu be more than the 
usual proportion of ancient Hebrew and ancient Egyptian 
of 
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customs. Amulets, composed of a vanety of articles 
together, are tied around the hoads of in "nore i 
at once recognised the purpose of an ancient ‘ian amu- 
lt which F happened to have in my possession. A depend. 
ently of the regular slave trade, child-stealing is practised by 
adventurers from the outer coast of Arabis, and on much the 
wame footing as formerly, according to Homer's description. 
hy the Phaniciaun. The vixitor will again be reminded of 
early Greece, in the attitude and costume of various indi- 
vidialx walking with spears; and some particulars in the 
construction of these weapons will be found to correspond 
with the Mosaic regulations. 

One article of Zanzibar manufacture ix exported in great 
uactilien to Cr Amb ccautties -the cenge carta water- 
jure, which in their general shape approach the Feejecan, 
ince the recent ee me profitable articles of 
cultivation, «lavery in Zanzibar hax assumed a form more 
rewembling ita condition in America; and there are now 
wealthy proprietors and large bodies of agricultural Negro 
slaves, On the other hand, the state of things commencing 
through the age of Europeans in Western Africa, where 
the * Kroo-men™ have of late taken up maritime purtuits, 
wems to offer some parallel to Arsb influence on the 
eastern coat. 




















©. Malayieed Negroee. 


Thin class of people ix confined to the immediate vivinity 
of Eastern Africa, and constitutes the chief part of the 
of the Comoro Islands and Madagascar. The 
and cuxtome of these islanders are not Arab. but 
verrepond with those of the East Indies; and most of the 
plants cultivated have evidently been derived from the ame 
warter. There are ne records and no existing intercourse. 
boriginal Negroes may, or may not, have ence dwelt upon 
theov African islands, but the state of things now prevailing 
is clearly the result of East Indian colonisation. 
luderd, the Malayan race is actually present in Madagar- 
var, and is still dominant there; and ax to the time of arrival. 
it is wufficiently evident that Malsy influence has preceded 
the visite of the Arabs. 
The Mapagascam people wen st Zanzibar, with the 
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exception of the two Ovahs already notived, were all Negroes, 
who did not even present ay: distinguishable trace of 
Malayan admixture. I did not hear that any of them had 
voluntarily left their native country, bnt many appeared to 
be frev; and a cluster of their houses was pointed out ta 
wi an an example of the Madagascar xtyle of buibling. All 
the Madagascar people whose origin T ascertained, belonged 
tu the “ Nakalaya" nation. 

Comozo men were found to be yet sore numerour at 
Zanzibar, where they form a very considerable portion ot 
the population of ihe A was equally at a lone te 
diwover in the Comoro any traces af the phynical 
Malayan; and some of them assured ine that * there ary 
no long-buired people upon their native stands.” 

Many of these Comore tren were said te be * slaves, who 
had been sent to Zanzibar, te carn romethiog for their 
masters; ” but others seemed to be really indepenitent set- 
thems and adventurers. These join the hil ire trading 
exeursious, and thus become the mediun of carrying Malay 
influence jute the heart of Atriva. They likes ise i 
mmaritime pursuits, and many of them wree an be 
can vessels, which is hardly the case with the Sea 

The Comer) men have undergone a double tut 
vecond, not only in 
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age ; the 
par, but alo frum the 
extension of Arab power ud, where the 
people are now perhaps Among a cole 
lection of Arabic pamphlets which J obtained at Zanzibar, 
veveral had been written at the Comoro tlauds, and nome 
even at Madagascar. 






ABORIGINAL EASTERN AFRICA, 


On one of my visits to the elave-narket at ZaNztBan, a 
Negro among ‘the bystander attracted my attention on 
sevount of the rudeness of his drean and hie while appear 
‘The race was evidently pure; and if there wan any 
larity, it wad only in the beard being nexely wanting. 
On inquiry, 1 learned with murprine that hiv was an aboriginal 
of the island; and further, that having cote frou an unfre- 
quented district, he wae acquainted with the original lan- 
guage. He searched out twu other © Hadew," in order that 
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ight hear him converse in it; but these, it appeared, 
could only spesk Soahili. A vocabulary would doub 
have been interesting, and 1 regret being unable to give 
more than a single word, “ monakela,”'® which signifies “a 
amall boy.” Zanzibar. being rituated nearly twenty miles 
from the main land. these circumstances bave a hearing 
on the question of the original population of the Comoro 
Islands and Madayawar. 

‘The above three individuals were the only aboriginal Ne- 
proce I have met upon their native soil ; for, notwithetanding 
that | have looked upon @ large portion of the outline of 
the African continent, it bas been my fot to set foot on it 
only in Egypt and at the Cape. [ have. however, ween great 
numbers of the exported aboriginale, belungin probably to 
most of the countries that sftord claves; and at Zanzibar [ 
have seen, in addition, a few aboriginal Negro visitors. The 
following details reapecting the tribes which inhabit the 
rosin land of Eastern Africa were collected at Zanzibar. 

The Waxika possess the country around Mombas, and 
their towns were found hy Dr. Krapt to be * protected by 
being built in clumps of thick wooda;” it is presumed, aguinat 
the incursions of the Ethiopian tribex who border on the 
vorth and partly on the west, The Wanika are known at 
Yanvibar only na claves, and, aa such, are in request fur the 
special purpose of “procuring teddy :"" for, from living on 
the coat, they have been sceustomed to climb cocoa-palms, 
Notwithstanding that they were said to be common on the 
plantations, 1 fell in with but » single individual. 

This man bore the marks of national designation. consist- 
ing of a single notch filed between the two upper front teeth, 

Ith numerous ymal] wears ou the breast. 1h ave we the 
following account of himself and his uation: © He belonged 
to Giriama, a town on the beach, two dase journey to the 
northward of Mombas. The Waniia extend from Giriama, 
two days’ journey inte the interior, and the country beyond 
is uninhabited.” He had not heard of the river Gory ; but 
from the opposite direction the “ Mombas people are con- 





















© In the Negro languages of this part of Afticn, the plum is formed by 
changrag the inttal “mm” into“ w." An instumer of rome unalogy wey be 
remarked im our English “me” and * we.” 
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tinually coming to Giriama. The Wanika fight with the 
bow and arrow, and, at close quarters, with the sword. The 
blade is made by the M’Sigua and Wanika from iron obtained 
pet from the Arabs, and partly dug out of the ground aiul 

ought by the Wakamba. The Wanika bury their dead, 
Placing the bead to the cast: and it is customary, after 
waiting ten days, to kill » bullock and make a feast, pouring 
the blood upon the grave. The Wanika are all freemen; 
and, in regard to his own case, he stated that on the oovure 
rence of a famine abyut there yeara previously, familien were 
obliged to sell some af their members to purchase food. 
‘The Wanika cire and are all Muslim.” Some by- 










hiought that thes had ne other claim tu 
the title, than the prictice He” rite as an iginal 
custom. “The Wakamba are friends, and would join the 





Wanika in fighting against the 
likewine friends, and 
come, hut the 9 
of the Char 


alla. The M'Sigua an 
muir to Giana: the Chaga do not 
anika sometimes tiaks- visite te the country 
With respeet to che Ethiopian tribes, he 
stated “that he had been at the market te which the Galle 
cue te trade, after a joutnes on their part af tao montha. 
They are bad peuple, but. after havuu, Laken an oath, they 
may be wisivel The Gala are nich, but the M'Kuafy are 
poor, The latter do not come te market, and t 
tobbed his town, when, being interes pte ther return, 
they did not succerd its carrying Gib the booty. He had 
once visited a place called + Romba’ ata dixtanee a 
town belonging te the Mussai, whe are bad people, and ane 
Tike the MO Rusfy.” 

A detached tribe of Negroes are found npon the African 
couat north ol the Wanika in the dela of the Juba The 
Sultan of Patta termed them Poxosy. and ale * Hadem;" 
and he spoke of them ax rather a good sort of people, who 
will pull’a buat up the Guzy, being rehevind at cach town by 
a freab set of hands. They ive an one wide of the river, the 
other side beluuging to the Gaila.  Bowte ancend the Qozy, 
which is excessively winding, for tacnty-tive days, and ao 
more; and he thought that the Juba mun be the same 
river, ince perwuna proceeding from the tuouth of each 
channel, meet together.” 

The Cuaga dwell in the usterior, to the suuthwest of 
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the Wanika, and on the of the Pungany River. 
ae said tha be “tan Men aye ching 
country of the Chaga, journeying towards the setting sun, 
party he scoumpanied was commanded by » Makamba 
man, who had often conducted similer expeditions, and who 
knew all the languages on the route. Some Soahili were of 
the party, but no Arabs. The object in view wax to pro- 
cure ivory, and not slaves; and some M'Kunfy and 
Wakamba were seen, who were on the same errand. The 
Chaga have plenty of bananas, yams, eugar-cane, Indian 
coru, and other cultivated plants, They are bad people, all the 
anme as slaves, black and like Negroes, while the Mussai anv 
like Arabs, The Museui,” if E understood him aright, “look 
upon the Chaga in the light of slavea; but the two nations cir- 
eurcise in the aame pecutiar manner.” All aecounts of the 
Chaga agree in representing them to be an agricultural and 
a Negro nation. Jndividuala were said to be common aot 
Zanziber, but [ did not succeed in finding any. 

In all my inquiries respecting the people of Eastern 
Africa, E could pon hear of paxtoral” Negrovs, nor of 
Ethiopian cultivator; but there are some undetermined 
tribes bulding an intermediate position along the borders of 
the cultivable soil, who wnay offer trifling exeeptions. These 
minor triles are situated to the westward of the Wanik: 
and apparently to the northward of the Chaga, and they 
may be conveniently noticed in this place 

The Wakamba, already alluded to, have, by some writers, 
been termed “ Merremengy.”” Sadik stated that * th . 
not bad people, but all the same with the Monomoiss 
trade and do not fight. They do not bring eaves, 
few, but trade in ivory.” Dr. Krapf, writing frum Momba:. 
consider them a kindred nation to the ¥ 
M'Sigus, but as having no affinity with the M'Kuafy, and 
may therefore be inferred that a Neg 

wc. He farther states, that they Jy amon 
the Wanika and partly extended into the interwur, that they 
throw their desd in the bush, and that some lead # pastors 
life, and possess a fine breed of eatth Vidid not mest 
with any of the Wakamba, although they were spoken of 23 
not rare at Zanzibar. 

The Wetcita eecm also w be borderers, their country 
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“commencing not more than a five days" journey from the 
cout." ‘They were spoken of a xvwal people, whi 
not fight unless the Wakamba come out agaist: them,” 
Sadik called them “ Wanika, but a different nation.” 
They were enumerated among the tribes pillaged by thy 
M‘KRuaty. 

The Teraiti dwell to the westward of the pregeding: 
and a girl belonging tu this tribe was seen at Zanzibar. 
She was apparently in the cundition of a slave, though net 
of the lowest class; and ab ‘ither the 
Chaga nor the M-Kuaty bnyguage. Her hair was cropped 
clone; and from the hasty ghiuce D obtained, 1 waa unable 
i sgn Tacs’ wus entirely pure. 

‘Tho Wampuyo appear to be quite a boat tribe ; dwelling 
according to tle v1 Kualy bad. can the river Kuvu, wh 

comes inte the Pungary. and net more than ball a day's 

journey from his own country.” Nudik suid that “they 

nought isors, and not slaves. 

The Moxomosy, ont hand, oerapy an exten: 
sive territory, which is situated fr in the interior of the 
continent, and ix boundt on the west by the ° Great 
Take An Arab informed mie, that on hin journey te 
the Monorouisy country he eromed numerous rivees cating, 
from the snvuntains; nono of them, howe of grvater 
depth than mid-lez, and donkeys bad been taken the whole 
distance. He wax four and a half monthe in y Ao 
was absent, in all, three years; but he dil sot vinit th 
J with @ party of seven handed prewne, 

ix days io reaching the cunt.” Tlid not, 
inquire of him the point of arrival; but Iw 
that, according to some authorities, Kilwa (Qui 
than Zanzibar to the Mouomoisy country. 

Tn some meworanda communicated to me at 
find the following statement of a Soahili, wh wan rheved 
months absent on a similar journey. He saw the fircat 
Lake, which has wany islands, The canues carn from five 
tu fifteen men. He did net go armed while he resai 
among the Menomei The kings fight ouch among then 
selves. The Monomuisy have no wouey. but they are f 
of beads and bras.” 

J learned, mereuser, that the fmanm has some sort of 
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patriarchal influence with the Monomoisy, and that the 
great caravans which come to Kilwa and to the const 
oppnsite Yansilar “bring him & present and look to 
him for protection during their stay." 

Beasts of burden appear to be entirely unknown to the 
Monomoixy ; and the ponderous elephant tusks, when 
brought to thr coast, have been sometimes found to con- 

tle box or other article, sited under the 
that “it will lessen the weight.” According 
¢ Monomoiay trade ouly in ivory. and do not 
bring alaven; but mometimes a bad fellow among them will 
manage to nell his frie 

One of the Monomoixy caravans reached the coast just 
before my arrival at Zanzibar: and several individuals, 
attracted “apparently by motives of curiosity, came over to 
the island, ‘They had a general air of superiority over the 
Zanzibar Negroes; and sume of them were tall and manly 
in their bearing, unc had finer countenances than I bave 
elvewhere seen in the Negro race. Their tecth were wlightly 
filed. but ther were no marks or ear upon the skin and 
the head was xhaved, with the exception of a mnall tuft on 
the crown. 

1 had some conversation with three af them, through the 
medium of two interpreters, “They had been a week at 
the coast, which they were four mouths in reaching, travel- 
ling dirvetly towarda the Fini 

























al. They carry braw to their neighbours on. the 
upposite side of the Hake, who, at the same time. dig brant 
and cast it, and sell it to them. Their neighbours go tu the 
Malungo, & four monthy’ joumnes to the westwand, but not 
tw the ea, and procure’ ivory’ and slaves, pawing many 
nations on the rvute. The Malungo go to the western 
sea, likewise, after a journey of four manths. and find 
Wh hite people, from whom they procure beads, cottun cloth, 
and other articles.” An intercoune across this portion of 
the African continent has long bern known to exist; and 
the cireumetance ia in accordance with Mr. Hale's remark, 
that dislects of one general language prevail throughout. 
The three Monomoisy tated, that “two dare sre 
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juired to ctoss the Lake, slevping at night on an island, 
the inhabitants of which are tnendly, and sometimes come 
down to the coast. The length of the Lake ix a two onthe" 
journey by water,” and one of the party asserted that he 
been the whole distance. ~The canves keep near the 
shore, and occasionally Jand to procure provisions, Sula 
an not used, ond the paddle is held vertically. The water 
flows from south to north ; aud sometimes during rains, it 
Fines and covers houses.” On mentioning the Moviza aud 
Makua, thes said that “the latter were far from them, but 

that the former, tbe Wabiza, were near.” 
© Their own town, or district. is on this side of the Lake;” 
aud, if Fo uftderstood rightly, ita mane is” Tengashe ;* 
but = Tarik: as ake mentwned. very town hae its 
hing, and theirs i Riwagam.  Wutuiubare, a Inege town, 
and the principal one of the Monomoisy nation, ia live dayne’ 
journey from them. Auvther town, Wajyi, distant from 
them a ten daya journey, is alusted chive te the Lake, and 
bas a marke with great abundance of ich, The Mono- 
mnuisy Towus are atockaded, but are all burt in the plains, 
aad net apes high hulls or roche” Vannibahem was 
evidently a aew idea to iy usformauta who shuddered as it 
i an plenty of inbes who 















































tis sonetimes cold in the Manomeisy country (but 
my informants were found to be unarquainted with snow 
or ice, a fact implying the almence af high mountains, 
o Salt is procured from a hdl. distant abvut twa dave” 
journey it is abandant, and there 
nee pleaty of wild trees. Coffee ia amy abundant in the 
iush, aud in not cultivate Ginger, too, plentiful, 
together with a production resembling Curdanum sod, 
tout Lange.” 

The * Menomoisy cultivate ~ paddy" ur rice, alo peas 
(Cyjanun), beans, peanuts (Arachis), awert potatoes, cassada, 
and * Hindi’ corm; but whe they are acquainted with 
juari (Sorghum), [ could not clearly aecertain. * Gourds, 
the sane ao at Zanzibar, are plentiful, and are called * buyu;’ 
and in wme places there is euyar-cane, which was likewise 
seen on the journey tw the cust.’ Som Arab bread 
proved acceptable to two of the party, but was not to the 
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taste of the third, who asked for dates, A hatud-organ at 
once absorbed their attention, and they listened with great 


deli 
y adiled, that “in the Monomoiny country there are 
neither horses, donkeys, tame geese, nor ducks, but the com- 
mon domestic for! is well known. Doge sre numerous; and 
there are a few eats, which have been carried from Zanzibar. 
Goats and sheep abound ; also cows, which are milked in the 
morning and evening, and are not used for riding.” Tn 
connexion with thia latter circumstance, it should be noted 
that bullocks were not seen labouring at Zanzibar, where 
Sher. belong principally to the Bsnims, whose religious 
rules exempt the female of this animal from all kinds of 
pelts Lopment 
‘he Wantza (Moviza of some writers), whe have been 
alluded to above, appear to be the neighbours of the Mox 
moixy on the south. According to another account, “they 
dwell at the Great Lake. and generally come to Kilwa. 

‘The N'Yasa, who inhabit the islauds and perhaps the 
further shores of the Gireat Lake, seemed to be the mst 
distant tribe known at Zanzibar. Judividuals in the state 
of slavery were not uncommon; ant one of them stated 
“that he was ove day in reaching the Great Lake, and «peut 
another in crossing it, making two days to the Monumuiay: 
country. 

Another individual, evidently 9 visitor, had taken up the 
profrasion of » strolling musician, and went about collecting 
tom in «mall quantities, which he poured into a gust-skin, 
He had a bow provided with a half gourd-shell, which was 
applied to the Mireast, while the atring was beaten with a 

dlender wand ; and wearing below the knee rows of a mit- 
thing hard-ahelled fruit something like sleigh-bells, he danevd 
to his own mu There was no regular tune, but only the 
constant repetition of some half-a-dozen notes. 

The M'Stuvs dwell on the cuast, aud appear to be much 

ed among the Wanika, although their proper country. 
1 believe, is south of the Pungany River. Individuals wore 
commonly seen in the slave-market at Zanzibar, where they 
were recognised by the numerous «mall sears on the temples. 

Dr. Krapf apeake of the M’Sammana, who dwell vomewhat 
farther in nthe interior, as “ a kindred nation to the M'Sigua, 
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‘Wanika, Bsfemriies and Bea nding his 
is presums inci tl ities of language, 

Vith the pales eas the M'Sigus, almost all the slaves 
offered for sale at Zanzibar had been brought from the 
southward, and principally from Kilwa. Small dows arriving 
from that place were crowded with the living fright ; and 
the influx was represented as being much greater st a differ. 
ent aeason of the year. 

‘The Maxta occupy the coast immediat 
ward of Mozambique, and trade with that. They were 
spoken of as “bad people, who kill the crews of verncls that 
happen to get on shore; and dows, in consequence, do not 
vinit that part of the coast, unlexs several are in company.” 
A Makua girl, pointed out to me in the slaveemarket, bore 
the national mark of a cresceut-shaped scar iu the middle of 
the forvhead. 

The district of the M'Kispo ia back of Kilwa; anda man 

of this tribe, who war acen in the slave-market, wa only 
“two days in reaching Kilwa." A nlave girl, who likewine 
Ielonged ton tribe near Kilwa, had a thread-tike warn little 
the hair, quite encircling the head. 
‘The countey of the M'Hrs0 is much further in the inte. 
rior, and must be extensive, since it furninhen a lange portion 
of the slaves offered for nale at Zanzibar, markingn 
vary in different individuals, but often consiat of rained wears 
of welts, crowing each other like stare. Many of the females 
have the or ‘ip perforated ag enlarging, 
with age, at last forms « flee which destroys 
ail natural exy 
figures them. 1 once observed two 3 
rrsidenta of Zanzibar, in the act of purchasin: 
tlderly deformed persons. 

A Soahili, who en travelled by land te the southward 
along the cosst, gave me the following particulam: ‘The 
river Lufijy is larger than the Pungany, aed bas more plant 
ations; dows can ascend it for three days, and canoes for n 
long distance. The Lovums t# of the same nize with the 
Lutijy; cances ascend it for mure than two weeks, and no 
one Ya seen the end. The Wasexa and Waxoxpy dwell 
on the Lovuma; and at the top, the Mavitia and Makua:” 
from which Istter circumstance it may be inferred that some 


inion, it 
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of the head waters of the Lorums are at no great distance: 
from the coast. All the people coming from the interior 
walk to Kilwa; " and on my asking why they do not avail 
themselves of the canoe navigation, be replied. “ they do not 
understand. Silver and gold are unknown to the people of 
thet portion of Africa, and they have no money: but they will 
barter shecp, posts, aud brass beads. Ther are acquainted 
with iron, and they dig copper, which is abundant ; but they 
do got know bow to compow brass, otherwise there would 
be no trade. Cupal is too plentiful near the coast to he 
warth the trouble of bringin: from the interior ; and ivory in 
the only article of comnmweroe which comes from a distance 

Among ii individuals interrogated at Zanzibar, no oue 
had voluntarily entered the condition of slavery; neither 
could 1, from any suurce, obtain evidence of the existence of 
such a practice. 

On comparing the various circumstances already men- 
tigned, it may, (think, be inferred that if the outlet of the 
Monomoiny river or lake is upon the eastern roast, it in to 
be looked “for ouly in the Juba. fq may ale be observed, 
that the mouth af the Juba being xitusted in barren terri 
tory, its waters must be derived trom 9 dintance, vither from 
the mountains of Abyasinis or from the rainy region to the 
wouthward. 

Somo of the Negroes im from Mozambique inta 
Kio Janeiro had ¢ from the southern part of the above. 
deveribyd slave-district ; and Mr. Hale met with Wakonds, 
M'Hlino, and Makua. Others, bowever, had heen brought 
from further south, aa “the Taxwaxa, from the Zamheri 
‘River, and the N’Yaatwans, from Inhambane.” The latter 
were observed to be marked in a singular and unique man- 
ner a row of fleshy knobs like buttons. which been, 
artificially fanned upon the forvhead. 
























SOUTH AFRICA. 


There were no Karraes at Cape Town at the time of the 
visit of the Vinceanes ; but from statuary and other sources 
| obtained abundant evidence that these tribes belong phyai- 
vally to the Negru race. Ther appear, besrer, to be more 
fauiar with pastoral Life thats tbekr brethren ou the Dorth ; 
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hut they agree in their dialects, which, acconling to Mr. 
Hale, form a subdivision of the same general language 

A fortnight previous to one arrival, som vat! the 
Fingo tribe were encamped in the vicinity of Capo Town ; 
but on visiting the spot designated, I found that they had 
departed, The owner of a neighbouring plantation stated 
that “a large body of Fingoea once remained there for seve. 
ral weeks, and formed a regular town or ‘kraal.’ Their 
hair wax exactly Like that of the Negro: but the complexion 
varied, in some individuals being nearly as light as that of 
the Hottentot, and in athers quite black. The men marry 
A» many wives ae possible, ae by this means they secure at 
all times a support.” 








WESTERN AFRICA. 


Thave acon aboriginal Negnwe of Weatern Attica only at 
Rio Janeiro, where [ enjoyed the advantage of being prowent 
during many of Mr. Hale's examinations, and of thus loarninay 
the precise place of orisin of the ditferent individuals. They 
moatly belonged te the countries south of the Equator, to 
tribes speaking dialecta * of the Congo-Makuan subdivision 
af the general language. «uch as the Bhaureca, Kamasur, 
and Coxau; the Kawpexpa, from the Congo Kiver; and 
the Mrxasoza, from the country back of Laanyo.” 

The Negroes from the coast north of the Equator, at from 
Gvtvea, had been brought principally from Mina, a port in 
the Ashantee country. They, an a elas, and particularly 
individuals from the fae interior, were much dremied by the 
planters, 1 xaw one man who mpuke a Sitti 
“in the instance of a former insurrecti 
said to have corresponded in thie language.” For a more 
particular account of the varioux Negro tribes furnishing 
the slaves brought to Hio Janeiro, § must refer to the 
Narrative. 

1 would remark, however, in reference to the condition of 
Western Africa, that the descriptions { have read, exhibit, 
on the part of the natives, no deficiency in hacwdness and 
natural good sense, accompanied, howeter. by a grosaness of 
manners not found in those parts of the world which [ have 
visited. 
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CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Natives of Central Africa were chicfly seen in Egypt, 
where, through the axcstance of Dr. Gasparino, I was 
enabled to lear the history of a number of individuals 
welected from the Negro regiment. On inquiring for 
“ Shilluk,” several were at once pointed out ; but it appeared, 
that the term as here used bad reference to height of stature, 
rather than tothe river tribe bearing the name. The persons 
dlenignated called themselves Jaxca; and one very tell man 
“came from the mountains, and spoke the Denkawi lan- 
guage.” Three other Janga, one of whom was short, were 
from the plains. 

Three individual called themselves Negawi, the name 
of the class of Negroes who have been already mentioned ss 
well known at Mocha and in Southern Arabia. 

One Negro from Koxporas termed himself an Arab, and 
waid that hia language wos the Arabic; and the same secount 
was given hy three other natives of that country, although 
they were all manifodtly of unmixed rae. Another Negro 
otyled hin nation Hasasarws. And two individuals were 
from Fanaato, 

Tt appeared that al! ent, without exception, came from 
the Babr el Abiad or the White River; and an late accounts 
place Darfour within the valley, it ix quite possible that no 
Negroes may reach Egypt from countries beyond the waters 
of the Ni 

I did not find in Egypt the scars and marks on the skin, 
or the filed teeth, which usually distinguish aboriginal 
Negrocs, In the slavemarket “1 remarked among the 
fesles considerable variety in the mode of dreasing the 
hair; and much pains had been often tuken to form it into 
Tulls, uf in otber instauces into numervus slender braids. 1 
once observed the evelide coloured with blue paint, as a sub- 
stitute for “kobhl,” which latter material would hardly in 
thin instance have been conspicucux on the complexion. 

he Negroes geen in. Egypt appeared to me unusually 
slender, even afer taking every allowance far the style of 
dreaa, 


‘The folowing extract from Leo Africanus, which is borne 
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out in some measure by Bruce's account of the Shangalla, 
refers to the primitive condition of Central Africa, prior to. 
the visits of the Muslims. ~ The hand of Nexrocs waa then, 
inhabited by men Jiving in the manner of beasts; without 
kings, lords. senater, government, or taxes, They hardly 
sowed conn, had no clothing but skine, and ne property in 
wives. They xpent the day in tending their herds, or in 
Inbouring the ground. At might they met in litth 
panies of ten or twelve, men and women, is bowers cot 
with boughs of trea. They never made war, or travelled, 
but contentedly lived all thete days in their native country, 
set fout out of it, 
t day, thre ea peter Mualin- Negro king- 
along the southern bender of the Beart: 
Dartour, Bernou, and Soudan, An acrount of the two last 
may be found in the work of Denhan and Clapperton, 
Darfonr is lene known ; althouh, in the Cube Bgyptian 
Arad, it ranks ax one of the three grat political powers 

chich divide the earth; the two others being Vervia and. 
Coustantinupte. 

At Singapore Toasne two Negroes in the obey 
Abyssinian Arab, who, in their depen 
resolution and self-respect, scomed a different class of beings 
from those of their race 1 had previously met with, On 
inguiry, I was informed that © the black Aruba con 
chiefly from Sennaar;” and on regarding the two undividuala 
more clowly, 1 thought [could ditininunh coat 
of Rornou, as figured by Denham and Clapperton. it 
appears, however, from Burckhardt, that pilgrims swry rarely 
come from ne far west as Bornou; and the probable origin 
of the above individuals may have been Kerdotisn or Darfour, 
‘The head was habitually uncovered, snd one bad the wool su 
clone as fairly to justify the appellation of © pepper-haired,” 
which ia vo universally apple to the rue in Eastern 
countries. They had doubtless come by the way of Mucha. 
But I did not mect with the same cmtume on my recent 
jourvey. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE ETHIOPIAN RACE. 


Tax Ethiopian rece in in some measure intermediate in 
ronal appearance between the Telingan and the Negro. 
the complesion ton seeme generally darker than in the 

Telingan race, holding the third rank in depth of hue. The 

in crisped, but tine in its texture ; and I have never nee 

ry, ax in the Papuan; from which latter mee the 

Ethiopian differs, in having a soft kin and European-like 

features. 

Various wedern travellers have been struck with the 
resemblance of the Ethiepias tothe Telingan race. The same 
circumstance was noticed in ancient times by Herodotus, 
who also speaks of the remarkable beauty of those living 
southwest of Arabia ;* an opinion in which. from actual 
observation, 1am now prepared to concur. 

‘The Ethiopian race occupies the hottest countries of Afriea. 
Mont of itn tribes are purely pastoral ; and some of them are, 

haps, alone acquainted with all the receuses of the Great 

Doeere ‘The only portions of the race that are known to lead 

an agricultural life are the Nubians of the Nile, and some of 

the tribes bordering on the table-land of Abyssinia. 

Characteristic portraits of Ethiopians may be found in 
ariour works on Beypt and Nubia: and would refer pare 
feularly te the figures given in Hoskin's Travels on the 

t Ni 
he Etbiopian race waa not seen in ite purity during the 
voyage of the Exploring Expedition. but it was doubtless 
present among some of the mixed Arabs at Singapore. My 


ora with it commenced on the day of my landing 
in Egypt. 








* Wersdotus, Thalia, 101, 124, de, 
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NURIANS. 
a. Barabra of the Nile. 

The Barabra found in Lower Egypt are principally ad 
yenturers from the banks of the in Nubia, whe wok 
euployment for biry, and after a series of years return to 
their awn country. They are favoured in certain particulars 
by the goverment; being “exempted from military duty, 
and being sumetimes emple ae Lask-master,—an occupa 
tion in which they particularly cxsel.” They are exteetnoly 
clannish ; and strong antipathies erst between them and the 
common Egyptisn Arabs. Qld residents have asaured me, 






















that they bave ‘rknown in Loser Beypt of an instance 
of mized offepring between thear tue clases. My own 





servant and interpreter was from Dougula, and he wo cone 
sidered by eveenitnesser ass fair example of the peuple of 
his native country 

fore of the bosts on the Nie are manned and commanded 
by Barabra: whe, however, hardly form mized crews, on 
aerve under Arab conumanders. Thea Herabrn boatmen 
appeared to belong principally to the immediate vied 
the Cataract, where = fondtess for Che water in nequired in 
Carls life; and thes perhaps eupreajwud to the Dehthyophagi 
of Elephantine" inentioned by Herodutus, 

A third clase of Harabra are Ube «Jeilsh,” whe procure 
tlaves on the upper parte of the Nile, ad conduct thems in 
wcaravans to Cain Alesandria. Ove individual of 
cla bad the Gace unusually eomprensed, » peculiarity 
noticed by Ledsurd, but I did aot meet sith a second 
instance 

A fourth class consists of a large portion of the alaven, 
those who in Byypt are termed" Mbyssintans.” Such aw f 
waw offered for nade were neagly all children att ballgrowa 
perious; having their bair dressed with imuch paing, ace 
cording apparently to their respective national fashions. 
Sume of the children proved to be“ Gaila:” but. through the 
diversity of disleetn, their place of urigin could rarely be 
ascertained; and they, perhaps, hed not all boen derived 
frum the southern burder of Abyssinia. 

On ascending the Nile, 5 with the fint instances of 
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mized descent st Kenneh, the modero capital of the 
Thebsid, about thirty miles below the site of ancient Thebes, 
Market-wormen of the Ethiopian race likewise made their 
or at Kenneh; where a change took place in the 
weights and measures, and comries were sven used aa money ; 
and where articles from * Hindi" were commonly offered 
for eale, auch an black pepper. which had been brought, 
together with dates and coffee, from Mecca, Above Kenneh, 
men walking with «pears were occasionally met with ; and, 
according 10 the words uf my Barabra servant, “thief had 
finished.” 
The true boundary, however, between the two races 
appears to be at Sib about une hundred miles above 
weber, and forty miles below the Cataract. The Kesoux 
begin at this point, aud with them a change takes place in 
the mode of raising water for irrigation, a task now secom- 
plished by means of the wheel. Fsaw numbers of Kenoos, 
on landing at different places, and particularly at Asouan 
and Phila, the limit of my journey.” ‘The Barabra boatmen 
above mentioned hardy appeared to furm a diatiact class, 
Cont tw the practice of the Arabs, the women were 
observed tu take much paius in braiding and drewing their 
hair in a variety af modes; but they had other customs 
which they had evidently borrowed from the Arabs, ax the 
use of kohh! or eye-psint, and of tattooing ; both cyntinued, 
notwithstanding the ap hue of the complexion. The 
Kenoos ar: all Muslin; but they do not appear to regard 
very rigidly some of the ebscrvarices of ther religivn, and 
fw Were ween at Assouan, At the aume place f fell in 
with & body of slaves on their way down the river, and also 
with an Arab mervhant, proceeding with Vales of gouds to 
Sennaar. 




















b. Harabra of the Desert, 

The Awaapen inbabit the castern desert of the Thebsid, 
between the Nile and the Ked Sea, and [ met with indi- 
viduals at Kennel, and at other towns higher up the river, 
but principally st Assousn, The Absbdch use the Arabic 
language, and they do not undermand that of the agricul- 
tural Nubians. An opinion, however, prevailed at Assouan, 
that they once had a language of their own, as the Bisharces 
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wow have, and that it was dieplaeed by the Arabic. The 
Ababdeh “bring charcval to Asseusn. procuring it within 
two, three, or more dare’ journey in the desert; and they 
occasionally bring ostrich’ eg pbtained at a distance of 
not more than two hundred miles.” My Dongola servant 
expressed surprie at this statensent, having supposed that 
ustrich eggs were at present. procured altagether from 
Kordofan; and he asserted that there wet i 
Dongola, and that Sennaar hat been Tikew 
La returming down the river, I fell in with tho Shekb of 
the Abutdeh, who wan reported to hold author: ering 
shareen percnal appearance wae indicative 
Arab descent, bit {did not dearn the hintory of 
re at Larkan, ae he anid, 
of being on bie way te Cairo nded, on bis 
mrtum, to dress his hair after the fashion of his own country, 
He was well scquainted with Noakin, where be had seen 
sotme of the Sosmalt: and hy apoke of the Kostan, at being 
an extremely troublesome sad ferocion« people. 
particularly desirous of ascerts y Europeans came so 
far te look at antiquities; and on Warning that hieraglyphic 
vhararters could be read. he considered hisoxelf in posession 
of the wert. 
The Bisnarnes dwell in the 
the Ababdeh, apd situated 
we. Two individual seen abled nee to 
identify the phy 7 a pin for 
dressing the hair, vimilar te the Pegjecan, but sberter mid 
curved, 


















































to use, froin remote antiquity, is amall and light 
in comparixon with that of the Feejecana. 

T could hear aothing in Egypt of Tinneo of tho 
«wntral Sahai mid it is posable that they may have po 
voruvuuication with the Egyptian Qasex, Uerodotua secma 
to allude to these people under the name of the “ Ethiopian 
Troghodytes :” and thee ass probably ts be regarded an the 
proper aboriginals of the Desert. According to Horneman 
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and others, the Tibboo eontinue in part pagan; and ther 
hold their flocks about the widely separated wells and Onses, 
nome of which are perhaps known only to themselres: yet. 
in their tracklere wolitudes they are not altogether free from 
the depredations of the Tuarick and Amb. Some points in 
their hintory present unexpected analogs to the custome of 
the Australians ; as their us of » curved mixsile, and their 
counterfviting a lump of black basalt in order to clude 
observation, as the Australians counterfeit a burned stump. 
Denham Clapperton moreover state, that the ‘Filboo 
courivre “are the only persons who will undertake singly to 
crowa the Sahara." 

On my journey from Cairo to Suez fo met the earavan 
returning from Mecca; but it wae unfortunately ut night. 
and L obtained a view of the travellers only by the light of 
their own torches. There sovined to be a large proportion 
of Ethiopians, many of thei, doubtless, from Nubia: tut 
wome, whe inade inquiries about Alevandria, and maintained 
& more independent bearing than the Egyptian Barabra, 
may have belonged to the far west 

‘Tho Ethiopian profile has appeared to me to have furnished 
the model for the Egyptian features of the earliest: monu- 
ments, aa far down as the conclusion of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; and we may otherwixe look in vain for representa: 
tions of a people who at least must Juve been intimatels 
known to ie aneient inhabitants of the Thebaid. {am 
aware that the Desert tribes have been separately and 
dietinetly delineated, though even bere 1 would appeal te 
the profle; and after making every allowaner for n conven 
tional style of art, those highly tinued portraite of Egyptians 
im which the bair ix disposed in numerous slender braids, 
have apy eared to me intended for men of the Ethiopian 
rece, “The same rule respecting the hair will, T think, be 
found to prevail in the mummice (though few of thea: 
have proved to be of greater antiquity than the Greek or 
Prolemaic period) ; and the wooden neck-pillow secormpany= 
ing the wumniies was certainly not an invention of men of 
the White race. 

Pou ae menumenta of the cighteenth dynasty, inen of 
Vhito race are frequently represented, but chiefly as 
slaves, or as foreigners; and they may always be distin- 
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ished by the file from the Egrptians. The carliest 
Snequivoest representations of the White race occur m the 
Rrottoes of Ben! Hanan, excasated during the twelfth 
dynasty, or towards the conclusion of “the time of the 
pyramids; and it should also be abscrved, that some of the 
transactions bere recorded seem connected with the first 

ce in Egypt of the Hykeos or Shepherds. 

¢ portrait of Osortasen T.. discovered in Nubia, is, 
however, uf a somewhat anterior date; and if seems to agree 
beat with the White race. so far an I con judge from copies. 
Mont uf the monarche of the eighteenth dyassty, can be 
clearly referred tu the White race; and their portraits, in 
some iustances, am even painted Gesh-colour, as one of 
Ramess JE, which | saw st Thebes. Tt may also be 
regardet se established, that subsjueut to, if aut before, 
the eighteenth dynasty. the Exyptane were regarded as 
belonging nationally to the White ree. 

On the other hand, there csmts abundant evidence that 
some of the Egyptian Phariohs were physically Ethiopians, 
Highteen of these were enumerated by the Eevptian privates 
to Herndotue: aud if the place of birth may ye newarded 
an an index in thix question af raer, the elaima of the 
Hlephantinite dynasty) would erin to deserve apecial 
consideration. 






SOM ALL 


The Somali inhabit that projecting portion of the African 
continent which is oppos suct hems in, the southern 
angle of Arabia: and th MW atong the coast and mere 
or leas into the interi« 
to the river Juba under the Equator. | pountry, 
although arid and intenwly het, ailorda pasturage, and 
seems eminently adapted for rearing a peculiar clse-haired 
variety of sherp. The Somuli alex engage in maritime 
purwuits; and many of them arv to be found ewtabliched in 
seperate communities, at the principal purts on the lower 
portion of the Red Sea. 

‘The Somali seem to be very much confiard to the aboro 
limite. I met with one individual who had strayed as far ae 
Muscat, But I saw none of them at Bombay, where there 
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occurred but a single example of the Ethiopian race. I 
heard of « Somali woman at Cairo; but such instances, 
I presume, are rare. , I observed, however, a Somali lad 
among the crew of the English steamboat on the Red Sea. 

‘Tha Somali appear to had very little intercourse 
with Europeans prior to the recent establishment of the 
English at Ades. On leading ot that place, their faxen 
locks (stained like those of the Fecjevan girls) rendered 
many of the Somali conspicuous; and where this mark was 
wanting, their slender graceful forms and their European- 
like features, readily dixtinguixhed them from the Negroes 
arnund. ‘They consisted chiefly of young men and boys in 
warch uf employment, after having brought from the of 
wite coast grea numbers of sheep for the supply of the 
town, F also saw a few women offering articles for sale 
in the marketplace. My Parwe interpreter, Manockjee, 
regarded the Somali ax “a better elaas uf people than the 
couttnon Arabs of the country; for, instead of rtealing, they 
would work, snd, if required, the whole night long;” and 
from his having had much experience at Aden, having even 
suffered pecuniary lose through « Somali, I have thought bis 
opinion entitled to convideration. 

At Mocha the Somati wouen had monopolised the moat 
laborious avocation of Muslim countries, that of water: 
carriers, At night they all retired to a village apart from 
the Jewish wuburb, and consisting of thatched houses ; vome 
of which were in the African style, cylindrical with a conical 
roof. 

On visiting this village, the women were found to perform 
most of the work for the support of the fauily, a4 in the 
custom with the Feejocans, and varioux other points of 
resemblance were Tecognised. The unmarried women were 
in like manner designated by an obvious sign ; not indeed 
dy flaxen hair, (which was here worn only by the men.) but 
by the head being sltogether destitute “of a covering. 

reat pains were slways taken by the women in dressi 
their hair, which was sometimes braided into fine cords, 
in same instances these cords were united at the ends. 

Qn one ocvasiun I witnessed a wedding-dance, which, 
cuntrary to the custom of the Fellah-Arabs of Egypt, 
conducted exclusively by the women; and, indeed, it 
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resembled the Egyptian ceremony only in the clappinggof 
hands. The music consisted of three drums, each beaten 
by two female performers. The other women danced, two 
or three at a tine, in the middle of the circle, with some. 
what energetic but not very graceful movenwnte. Tt was 
evident, from the marks of designation abore mentioned, 
that carly marriages nz not customary among the Somali, 

A principal hrauch of female industry among these 
people consisted in the making of matting from leaves of 
the Down palin, and a variety of articles of this material 
were offered in the warket. plait was the 
figured on the Kass ptian ton ts. The only colours 
were medand black, both of which are q: 
the Fee caind appear alae to be abori 
west Anierva, The Somali boys bronght ton 
on hulters for eatucls, of very neat workmanship. 

The men were net seen engaged in any occupation, 
though their provines war, doubtless, ta procure fixh, and, 
in thetr own vouttey, ty attemt to the flocks A. small 
specie of anebovy i taken abundantly at Mocha, and dried 
foe the dave ivarket. Quantities of them fish were apread 
out betioee the Sonali horses and a curious sight wus offered 
by the gulls and teran persis ring a share, 

spite of the bay whe were or, an 4 peneral 
thing in these countries, ne one thinks of anoleatinyg or 
frighte ving the brute creation. 

Be : wooden pin for the hair, ora 
thire “toutheal wonde oth artic 
those used by the Feejeran 
among. the Tast-nam i 
of baldness. Thy head was always ane 
and young, and fads sometinin had it sh 
towards evening the men would aaseiable to throw the 
Javelin, but theie performances were tri 1 eolparieon 
with those of the South Sea Islanders. ral of the 
Somali boys spoke a litte English, which they had acquired 
‘and, on one occasion, 1 found them seriewhst free 


































































the Sve weeks T spent at Mocha, from the latter 
part ree throughout the month of May, the tempera 
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tuse did not fall helow 90° Fahrenheit. ‘The Somali, how- 
ever, did not appear to be incommoded by the intense heat ; 
and that they enjoy more robust health than the Arabs was 
8 mibject of common remark among the inhabitants of 
Mocha, 


Learned that nome years ago “sn English vessel anchored 
at Berbern, on the Somali coast; when, the captain with 
others having landed, the natives took advantage of the 
cireumutance to drag the vessel ashore and pillage the 
cargo.” Payment of damages having been promptly enforced 
by the Anglo-Lndian authorities, the affair waa said to hare 
had a salutary influence throughout the vicinity. A trader 
who once visited Berbera. informed mv that the natives, 
after working together during the day, would repair ta the 
beach fo fight ; often, until some of their number were badly 
woutded, or even Jeft desd upon the ground, 

here were no Somali at Zanzibar at the time of my 
visit to that place, but during the other monsoon they were 
reported to arrive in great numbers, consisting, ax it 
appeared, chiefly, if not exchuively. af persons who belong 
to the vicinity of Brava and Mukdusha. My Soabili inter. 
preter, Nadik. recognised a Somali comb whieh I brought 
from Mocha, and he was aware of the custom of taining 
the hair. He stated of the Southern Somali, that * they have 
many books, which are written with the Arsbie character, 
but ina different language, and that there are learned men 
among the Somali, who make kx. The language is harwh. 
He had never heard of the eof antiyaities or inserip: 
tions in the Semali country, Esch man carries three or 
four apears, hut sume lave bows and arrowe., They cannot 
fight the Galla, who are the strongest." but he ‘declared 
at the same time, that ~he fiad never heard of the Gallas 
Aghting the Svmali.” 























DENKALI. 


‘The Danakil tribre inhabit the district north of the 
Somali, and fronting on the lower portion of the Red Ses; and 
ona line with Zeyla, they appear to be much extended into 
‘the interior. different language from the 
Somali; aud visit Mocha for the purpose of 
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bringing slaves, which they obtain in the interior,’ and 
which, {tix posumed, mre chietly (alla. 

The Denkali were said to “conduct themselves well 
while at Mocha, but to come only a few at a time,” 
‘The first individual 1 met with hap to be of ehort 
statury and. short-necked ; and he it readily have been 
mistaken for a Fexjoean. agneing even in the disponal of 
hie hair, Pointy af diferwnes, huwever, were perceived on 
8 closer inspection; and the other Denkali xeeu, did not 
differ physically from the Somali and Barabra, 

















A. 





‘The Gallo tribes have tong bern reganded as the terror 
of East Africa. and the catensive vy thiey untusbit tay 
Been very lite vinited by xtmagers. The Calla are, for the 
snost put, purely pastoral i their babits: but, aevurding te 
Mr. dvenberg, the triber be on the highlands of 
Abyasinia cultivate the round. 

Nhe Newtneus Gatae furnish great smmbera of slaves, 
principally women and children, who ane sent by the way of 
Abyssinia inte: Kuypt amd Arabia, fi the latter country 
many of the town Aruba are of partial Gaile descent. 
did not meet with like instances at Cairo and Alesandria, 
where, however, the Galla women hold a siuulee ponition 
with thos in Arabia. 50 them, morover, wen 
married to Eurypenn residents of the firat ron iy 
having been carefully educated. thes proved elegant aut 
aecomplished companivms. 

At Zanzibar Poinet with but mMhem Gallo, 
aalave-woman, whe called her ust ant win, 
acconling to her own account, came “by the vay of Mocks 
from Maaowa.” The point of eutarkation interposes ap 
objection tw affvity with the Bisharven, and wle Susexpresaly 
termed a Galla by the Ambs in company. 

The SocTunes G.Ls are racy slaves, but I beard of 
an invtance in a ~ Muragua” xesuan, who waa the only 
Teprewntative of these tribes ut Zanzibar. it was waid, that 
in times of searcity the Southern Cialla will sell some of 
their number, who, however, are not coteemed ; for when 
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directed to perform any srevice, they will ask questions, or 
ly * Go and do 

n ustion in vel Koen by report at Zanzibar, as fre- 
wenting the western bank of the Oozg, and intercepting 
the lanf-route from Moubas to Lamo, snd aa visiting the 
settlements on the coast for the purposes either of plunder 
or traffic, The Southern Galla refuse vegetable food, and 
live exclusively on milk and meat: the only semblance of an 
exception that 1 could hear of, being the fact, that they 
have been known to “steal corn from the peaple of 
















The Sulton of Patta and an Arb who was present at 
the in gave me the following aceomt of the 
Souther: Galla : « Their country ig called * Bararata,’® and 
in xituated cight days’ journey from Patta:'* perhaps not 
including the “two daya to the river Oozy, where they come 
to trade, They bring cattle, which have a hump. and which 
are greatly wuperior to the Indian cattle at Zanzibar, They 
have camels, which they ue for carrying burdens, but not 

riding. They cleet a king every eight years, and the 
king cireumeines his eubjects. “ They shave the head, 
r serving @ lock of hair on it fir every man they havo 
ied. ‘Their king, when sent for. will coine to Qozy ; and, 
if a present were made, he would be willing to take an 
unattended European into the country, and would bring 
him back in safety; but veral persons wished to go, 
the visit would be impos For the fast cighty-five 
yearw, or ince the time of his grandfather, the Patta people 
have not been able te go into the Galla country. In person, 
the Gal king, and resemble the 
M ‘it y ight; both nations having 
precisely the same description of h: The Gall have 
rtrong beards, but these anv habitually clipped. They have 
no bows: and in warfare they use only she spear (which ix 
held, and is not thrown), protecting themeelves with shields, 
They arv very much afraid of fitv-anus.” 

A“Vagugna’ man, from Rassini, a town on the coast 
































the transfer of geographical names servss to Dlasteate history, the 
weemblaace may be her need te Babratta or Mabratts, “the ancient mane 
of Fadi” 
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near Patta. subsequently called on me, and assured me that 
be had travelled in the Galla country ; and be made the fol. 
lowing statement :—~ After the death of the former Sultan 
of Patta, there remained two brothers, who were enemica; 
and when one of them returned from Muscat, the other 
withdrew with all the soldiers into the Gallas country, and 
obtained protection frum the king of the Galls, These two 
rival brothers died. und the present Sultan of Patta ie a 
fourth brother, aud the son of a Gialla woman; but they all 
had one father.” 7 

3 pformant was“ one of 
and he was two months in 
always west towants sun 





















which direetion the country 
is all Galla, The Geloly Galla ans nest. Mter the fir 
day's journey, he crossed aio linge river: but there wan ow 
difficulty in finding water to drmk and towns to weep in, 
No moloxtation was offered on the route, it being giver out: 
that the party was going to vinit the hing. waa carried 
for provision; amf rotetimes the people of the country 
tasted it, but they i brew it away, and contemned, 
the esting of such teuah? “He remained! among the Gall 
for te aths, and he afterwards spent two in etar 
the voust. 
©The Bararata vat beef,» 
and they mix blood and milk together for drink. “They ha 
no corn, rier, nor bananas. Wrembi ( nie comecutia) in 
vs planted by their slaves; but the Huraraty then 
only milk and rueat. ‘The anen hase strong beards, 
ines two foot long: atut the king has one whic 
aad, ws ‘ 
wives as they please: and tl 
skin-houres, and an- good people, They havi dun! 
not horses, They gu out to fight every ‘y fight 
Gala, also Gololy and 1 oy (a place 
iy close tothem.” te had never beard 









































of cannibals. 

‘On inquiring about Kaffs, ho stated that “the Bararata 
Ro to Moorkafs. Bararata is close te Habbushers, and all 
the same; and they du not fight. He knew three towne in 


© Compare Heredorcs, Thalia, 22 aad 23. 
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‘Habbushees, but on this side ; one of them, a small town, is 
called Kebong. Some Bararsta go to Habbusheea, taking 
with them ivory and (aloes, gum-arabic, and myrrh, 
all which they call ‘lubanum’), but not slaves; and they 
bring back cloth, which is of the same description with that 
of Brave.” 

“ He once accoi i friend, on an excursion to kill 
elephants, as far as , Which is a large town. The 
inhabitaute are free, but among them sre some slaves. A fow 
are Muslims, and the rest are Kaffri. They have coarse 
manners, and they pay no regard to the decencies of life. 
‘Men and women go naked, with the exception of a girdle 
round the waist, and o skin cloak over the shoulder, The 
men do not proctine circumcision. They each carry two 
spears, and they possess many horses. These ple go 
every year to the beach, which is about ten days distant 1 
‘Hazaeen,” or the Somali country. When ‘asked about 
Massowa, ho “thought it was the other side, in Juda 
country ; he had heard one man speak of it. A slave, now 
living on the main land of Africa, was the only person about 
Zanzibar besides himself who had visited Bararata.” 


M'KUAFI. 


The M’Kuafi dwell in the interiar, to the west of Mombas, 
and south of the proper Galla country. The following in- 
formation reg ‘them was derived from young 
seen at Zanzibar; where, according to the Arabs, slaves of 
this class were formerly chesp and not much esteemed, but 
now bring high prices. 

AM’Kuafi girl stated, that “she had been captured by 
the Mussai, who killed her father and mother, and who sold 
her to the Chaga. She was twenty-five days in reaching the 
coast. Formerly, her nation was powerful above others; 80 
that one woman with a atick would stop a thousend percons 
from passing through the eountrr, unless a present was first 


made ; but her le are broken, and at present they would 
not fight the M’Sigua.”” 
“Her do not cultivate the ground, and they eat 


only milk and meat. Children when hungry help themselves 
by direct application to the cow. Cattle are killed by 
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iercing the spine; numbers of them every day, until each 
family is supplied. The M’Kuati have no fixed meal-times ; 
‘but they eat whenever they foel inclined, inviting their 
neighbours of the same rillage to partake with them. Each 
family has its own cattle, which all go to pasture together, 
and outside the town is s place to receive them at night. 
‘The men marry ss many women as they please, and cach 
wife haa a separate house. These habitations aro tente of 
Dullock-skin, supported by poles set around. The men 
decorate themselves with large beads, and their dress is mado 
of skin, snd consiste of s painted cineture full of openings 
and hanging stripes, and of a long cloak worn over one 
shoulder. Cloth, howerer is now brought by traders. The 
women, by way of ornament, coil brass wire about the arm 
as far as the elbow. ‘The beade and brass wire are procured 
at Pemba, by selling ivory obtained from elephants, some of 
which are found dead. while others are purposely killed.” 
“Tho M’Kuafi do not burr, but they put thelr dead in 
the bush for the wild beasts to eat. Tho friends afterwards 
ery from ten to twenty days, and then kill three bullocks 
and make a feast. The M'Kusfi have neither prayera nor 
religion, but they eat and sleep. . The name of thelr deity i 
ai, and on somo big days they take feathers and dance, 
They have eows. goats, donkeys, sheep, and dogs but neither 
eats nor horses. They take off the fleree of the sheep and 
spin yarn, with which they sew the skins together. 
have gourd-shells for holding water, which are bought of the 
Chagas. They go out to fight with the Mussai frequently, 
sometimes every day; and they take cattle: they fight aleo 
with the Wampugo and the Wataita, but not with the Chaga, 
‘The country of the BI’Kuafi consists of mountains and plains, 
and produces some trees which supply tent-poles, but there 
ae ep Seu: Persons while sleeping are sometimes eaten 
7 ° 
On another occasion the same girl brought two of her 
companions, and they sung together some simple and plairt 
tive airs, such as are used “in getting children to Sf 
Their dancing was not graceful, but was somewhat viclong 
and not altogether decent. Their was soft; ont 
I heard terminal vowels only, the two syllables “goonga ” 
frequently recurring. T read to them some translations in 
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3; but this proved to be a different and 
id not recognise a word. On being questionc ‘on the 
‘the first girl said, “ She did not wish to return home, 
pons ‘were all dead; and some tears followed 
ion to the subject. Beads being offered, sho pro- 
to the Line, seoording fo # fe general taste in 
Africa, Of the other girls, one eame from 
thom I intrrogated a 

A fourth girl whom J int was too young to give 
much iteration, ‘and she, besides, bad not mg 0 Ss 
the Souhili language. It appeared that she “had been 
stolen en by some Chage; that she came from the vicinity of 
the Kitmungaro mountain” (which is visible from the wea) ; 
and that she “understood the language of the other girls, 
when they ‘were brought together.” 

A soc tie ly intelligent lad, who had the lobe of one ear per- 

forated, stated, that the sizo of this opening among the 

M’Kuafi “indicates the rank of the individual, the king 
having one of very remarkable dimensions.” With regard 
to bin own history 7 he stated, that “on the occasion of an 
attack by some foreign tribe, he with other children hid 
themselves ; but the circumstance had been observed from a 
distance by some Wampugo, who came to the spot and 
carried them away. The towns of the M’Kunfi are not 
fixed; but when the grass fails, a now one is made in 
snother place, The M’Kuafi ride donkeys; they cat beef 
and theep, and drink water and milk. “It is customary 
whon a tnan kills a bullock, to send a pieve to the king, ta 

ive away another on account of circumcision, and then to call 
fi friends to ot the remainder. There are camelopards 
in the country poor people, who have no bullocks, kill 
them for food, ae, Phen in_ pitfalls, or sometimes with 
poison. ‘The node of ci cireumcising differs from that prevail. 
ing among Muslims. ‘The government likewive differs ; and 
if one man kills another, the price of blood is from ten to 
twent ‘bullocka.” 

M’Kuafi og on a cap of ostrich feathers when 

they. go out to fight. -On a former occasion they beat the 

M'digua, taking 
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all the cattle, which they sold at Zanzibar. 
They fight with the Wakamba, towards sunrise; and they 
are to warlike, that they would fight even with their nearest 
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relations. They sometimes go to the Bfonomoiay country, 
to fight and take property ; but not into the country of the 
Chaga, with whom they do not fight, unless meeting by 
accident. They fight, however, with the Lupalaconga, who 


lise on a mountain, and the same language with the 
Chaga,” and who, fing to his deseription, must be a 
Negro tribe. 


“His people ouce went towards sunrise to fight with the 
Bikiewaslt be are the nation aoa Gal at Zanzibar. 
ey saw a large river which ‘came dry,’ and men carrying 
large epcars, who spoke a different language froma their own, 
They took ali the cattle. the donkeys, and tho fat-tailed 
goer ; but they disdained taking the horses, an animal they 
never before seen. The king of the Sikirwaghi wears a 
large beard, while the rest of the people shave, using for the 
purpose a wort of wmall iron chisel; and these practices 
prevail equally with the M'Kuafl.” 

When the lad was asked about the Muvsai, he rejoined, 
with cone emotion, “they who break my counts 
them well. They dwell further inland than the M'K uafi.” 

Ne did not know how old he was, and askut “if any one 
could tell him. His people have no prayers; he cuuld not 
speak lies. He did not wish to return to hia native 
country ; he had got no bullocks. 31¢ was now a slave; no 
matter, ho should soon dic. He did not know where ho 
should go to nfter death. Ie bad heard that God made 
him; thut was all”? 





‘MUSSAI. 


The Museai hold the country west of the M'Kuafi; and 
they are tho most distant of the pastoral tribes known at 
Zanzibar. According to the girl above-mentioned, they 
speak the same language as the M’Kuafi, with whom they 
agree in not cultivating the soil, and in living exclusively on 
milk and meat. Indeed, all the accounts show them ty be 
a kindred nation. 

‘My interpreter, Sadik, bad conversed with persons who, 
on a trading expedition to Chags, sew there some of the 
Muesai. These were described as being “like the M’Kusfi, 
but stronger; and ss having shields that reach to the breast, 

e 
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together with long-pointed rs and round-headed clubs, 
neither of which Se nieaile: The young men only go out 
to fight, sometimes five hundred of them in a body; and 
w capture a town, they put to death all except 
the handsome women, remaining afterwards for two or 
three days upon the ground, lest they should seem to run 
sway, 


OTHER ETHIOPIANS. 


T have felt much uncertainty reepecting the physical race 
of the Fellata of Central Africe, expecially asthe deacrip- 
tions of them by Denham and Clapperton seem to accord 
entirely with the Ethiopian. 

The Foula, who dwell nearer the Western coast, are said 
to be connected in language and customs with the Fellata, 
except that they are not Muslims; and to differ from the 
‘Negro tribes among which they are aeattered, in leading « 

toral life, A Foula, seen at the Cape Verd Islands by 
ir. Hale, did not appear to him to difer in physical race 
from the Negro. 

A trader at Zanzibar, on seeing the M’Kuafi above- 
mentioned, aswured me that be had met with the same sort 
of people on the Western coast of Africa; but whether 
theve were Foulas, or “Moors” of the Southern Sahars, he 
‘wan uncertain. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOTTENTOT RACE. 


Tar not sure that I have ecen Hottentots of pure race; 
and in the following account I am obliged to rely in part on 
publixhed figures and descriptions of them. Eye-witnessea 
‘uniformly agree in regarding the Hottentot as differing in 
physical race from the Negro, and they refer to the diminu- 
tive stature and the light complexion; the latter, in some 
well-authenticated instances, having even been known te 
exhibit a flush. : 
Both races seem to be alike in the texture of the hair, 
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which is more closely woolly than in the rest of mankind ; 
and to agree also in the general style of feature”. But many 
travellers deseribe the Hottentot countenance as being to a 
marked degree peculiar, 

1 am inclined to think that the coloured portrait of a 
Hottentot woman in F. Cuvier's Mammiftres, will prove to 
be a characteristic representation of the race. 

The three days I spent at the Cape of Good Hope were 
in great part oceupied in an unsucceesful search for cxam- 

es of the Hottentot ree. Some individuals of mixed 

escent were pointed out to me, and I thought I « 

self distinguish others. aggon from the Inte 
accompanicd by several individuals who differed in their per 
sonal appara from mulattoes; and who, like the other 
mised Hottentats 1 saw, were rather good-looking. Hot. 
tentots were said to be estremely: serviceable, and indeed 
indispeosable, to military expeditions ; as well frum their 
knowledge of the country, as from their intimate acquaint 
ance with the habits of the Kaffer tribes, 

I have found many points of interest in the Hottentot 
character, as portrayed by travellers, who, univeraally bear 
testimony to the faithfulness, efficiency, courage of their 
guides in trying situations, amid the ere of this difficult 
and desolate country. Unlike many wild tribes, the Hot. 
tentot did not shrink before the advance of Europeans ; but 
readily adopting the habits of civilisation, these people huve 
ever proved active and useful assistants of the colonist, 
their history in this respect contrasting utrongly with that 
of the neighbouring Kaffer tribes. Indeed, tle advantage 
of the Hottentot character appears to have contributed 
essentially to the admission of Rropeans into this, the only 
part of Africa that has proved acceysible to forvigners ; 
and the benefit deserved a better return than unequal 
legislation. 

The following quotation is descriptive of the wild life led 
by the Bosjesmans of the frontier, who furnish abundant 
proof that man in his natural state is by no means 8 heiptess 
animal. “They live among rocks and woods; have a keen, 
yivid eye, always on the alert; will spring from rock to rock 
like the antelope; sleep in neste which they form in the 
bushes, and seldom pass two nights in the same place, sup- 

a2 
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porting themselves by robbery, or by catching wild animals, 
‘8 reptiles and insects.” 

. Recent discoveries hare shown that the Hottentot race is 
more widely diffused than waa previously supposed, and that 
‘it extends in a scattered manner for an own distance 
towards the heart of Africa. According to the testimony 
of Owen, Morrell, and others, Hottentot tribes occur along 
the western coast as far 28 latitude 20° south, and remain, in 
some instances, still unchanged by contact with Europeans. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ABYSSINIAN RACR. 


I wave seen but few genuine Abyasinians, and these few 
have not presented among themselves s very uniform per- 
sional appearance. In a general way the race may be ssid 
to possess European features in combination with crisped 
or frizzled hair. The complexion, however, though it is 
often very light, does not appear ever to become florid. 

‘The race scems to be confined to the table-land of Abys- 
sinia, and to its prolongation in a mountainous tract that 
extends towards the interior of the continent; but even 
within these limits there appears to be a large infusion of 
Ethiopians belonging to the Galla tribes. The Abyssinians, 
having been converted during the early ages of Christianity, 
continue to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; but otherwise, 
their presence in foreign countries is, for the most part, 
involuntary. 

‘My first interview with Abyesinians took place at Singa- 
pore; where, on entering one of the principal shops, I was 
‘greatly surprised to find its three occupants differing in 

hysical race from all the men I had previously met with. 
Tn. wonder increased on perceiving their euperiority. in 
refinement and intelligence over the other Orientals srouud ; 
and that although eo unlike, they did not, on these pointe, 
seem to fall below E 
The hair was much alske in all three, and was crisped and 
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fine, neither coarse enough nor in sufficient quantity to form 
a resisting mags. ‘The beard of one individual was in pellets, 
absolutely like the close wool of the Negro; but the promi- 
nence of nose, greater even than usually occurs in the Whito 
race, hore sufficient testimony to his purity of descent. ‘The 
second individual had the face very much elongated, but tho 
nose was not particularly prominent. The third individual 
had a straighter beard, which was black and grey in regular 
stripes, as in another instance already mentioned. The 
complesion was the samo in all three, and though very light, 
was by no means of a sickly hue; and, indeed, these persons 
might readily have been pusyed in the strect as belonging to 
the White race. 

‘The last-meutioned and principal man was on Arab by 
education, and perhaps partly by desvent. He was acquainted 
with Southern Arabis and Eastern Africa, and he spoke of 
Americans residing at Zanzibar, he named ala,“ Yummen, 
Melinda, and Lamo,” but the placo he appeared to be most 
familiar with, was Mukdushs. He had large stuck of 
Surat stuifa, cottons, aud silks, some of them of rich and 
ive patterns, such as aro worn by the most wealthy among 
tho Arabs. 

A fourth individual belonging to the Abyssinian race, Was 
geen at Singapore; a woman, who was called 4 Koffri, and 
‘who was living in a European family. She was unwilling to 
make her appearance before strangers; but a momentary 
glance enabled me to distinguish the elongated «tyle of 
countenance above mentioned, unaccompanied by any per 
ceptible signa of Negro descent. 

‘At Zanzibar, a rough-looking man attracted my attention, 
on account of the texture of bis hair, which, besides being 
crisped, was coarse and wiry like that of tho Fesjecans. A 
further agreement was observed in the complexion, but the 
expression of countenance differed totally from both the 
Feejeean and Ethiopian, the nose being even upturned. 
‘This man stated that “he was born in Habsy; but having 
been brought sway while very young, he did not know by 
what route he had arrived at Zanzibar,” whether by the Red 
Bea, or ohemme: . 

the other genuine Abyssinians met with, were seen at 
Mocha. The fist of rtangiaapar brandnenthebepin tho 
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Arabs of the middle class, and was even mistaken for one by 
iy Arab interpreter, who, however, on my desiring bim {0 
look again, i saying “ it was different blood.” 
‘The age of this Abyssinian was about thirty-five years; and 
be had formerly been a slave, but he had become free. Another 
individual wae darker, and more resembled a mulatto, though 
fan obvious difference was soon discovered in the qualities 
of the mind; indeed, tt ko papeeaes f hers more in- 
iring disposition Arabs, especially as they mani- 
Futed'voms desire to be informed beat. foreign countries. 
T learned, subsequently, that one of the large ships trading 
between Mocha and India was owned by Abyssinians. 

‘At Mocha, alao, 1 became acquainted witha young Abys- 
sinian, whove feminine amiubility plainly told’ his history ; 
and who expressed much gratitude for some slight medical 
assistance. He had been purchased at a high price, and the 
Arabs stated, that “he was born a Christian, but his master 
‘had educated him and had made him Muslim;” a benetit 
which uo one at Mocha thinke of questioning. I was further 
informed, that eunuchs are exclusively imported from the 
opposite continent, and that xil attempts to perform this 
operation in Southern Arabia hid been attended with a fatal 
result, All the eunuchs 1 have ever inet with have belonged 
either tothe Abyssinian or to the Ethiopian rave ; both these 
tecos indeed being often combined in the same individual. 

‘The custom of the country precluded me from seeing any 
of the “red Abyssinian” elave-women, who are wy highly 
prized in Arabia; but I thought I could distinguish in many 
of the Southern Arabs the marks of this mixed descent. 

Among beak Sonali seen at Mocha, one ome diflered 
strikiny i her companions ia ber personal appearance, 
in hor light complexion, and in the style of countenance, 
T supposed at the time that she wax an Abyssinian, but I did 
not learn her history. 

I will here insert the opinions of two travellers in Abys- 
sini, communicated to me orally. Mr. Rochon regarded the 
Galle as differing physically from the Abyssinians, and spoke 
of the latter aa being “a fine set of people, men absolutely 
such as ourselves, and capable of doing anything that we can 
do; except only that they have been secluded from the re- 
mainder of the world.” 
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Mr, Isenberg, whom I saw at Bombay, thought that 
“under the same advantages, Abyssinia might rise to an 
equality with a European nation. In times of peace there is 
tolerable security for person and property, and the present 
condition of Abyssinia is not v ike that of a European 
nation wheo distracted with civil war.” 

The Abyssinian is the third physical race, which will enter 
into the question of the primitive Egyptians. The profile of 
the young person above-inentioned vorrexponded well with 
that of the monumental Egyptian; and hia shaven head, 
large projecting eary, and grave expression of countenance, 
heightened the resemblan Tt seems, however, that the 
true Abyssinian, (as first pointed out tome by Mr. Gliddon,) 
has been separately and distinctly tigured on the Egyptian 
Monuments, in the two mva leading a cameloy 
tribute-procession to Thouthmosis IL; and this opinion 
wy outed by au examination of the original painting a6 

bes. 











CHAPTER Xill. 
THE WHITE OR ARABIAN RACK 


Evsorgaxs and European colouists are comparatively 
uniform in their complexion aud pervonal appearance, and 
they eau hardly conceal their origin by dress, even aun the 
population of Northern Africa and Northwestern Avia, Tho’ 
ubitants of the two last-uamed countries present among 
themxelves wore diversity, although at the sume time there 
is rarely any difficulty in recognising the physical race. 
The White race then, as it exista in northern climates, 
may be characterised by its superiority in lightness of com. 
ion, in thinness of lip in prominence of nose, and in 
ngth and copiousness No oue of these testa in 
of itself sufficient to distinguish the rece, for Abyssinians, in 
some instances, rival it in prominence of nove ; Teli |, OF 
even Ethiopians, in thinness of lip; many Papuans have as 
copious a beard; and I have myself seen the florid com- 
plexion among Mongolians of bigh northern latitudes. Bo 
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far, however, as my observation has extended, flaxen hair, 
red hair, and Jlue eyes, (albinoes being excepted,) are found 
onh in the White race. ns eke Paes 
© hottest portion tl to about 

seventeen degrese in widtb, counting from tatitude 27° North, 
and extends from the Atlantic Ocean to the Ganges. One 
third, perheps, of thie immense tract is inhabited by the 
‘White race, although often under a physical aspect that 
would not ‘readily be acknowledged by Europeans. The 
complexion, always dark, is in frequent instances sufficiently 
#0 to conceal a flush ; indeed the Malay-brown complexion 
scems rather to predominate; and I have seen Arabs of a 
deeper hue who yet were apparently of unmixed descent: 
moreover, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
Southern Arabia are nearly or quite beardless. In short, the 
White race is here protean or polymorphous, and exhibits a 
diversity in feature and complexion that I have not found in 
the other races. The prominence of profile is, however, for 
the most part permanent; and I further remarked that tho 
various serics of expressions of countenance, which pertain 
respectively to the other races, appeared to be absent. It 
should be observed, however, that actual mixtures of race 
have been more frequent and more complicated in the 
aouthern Arab countrics, and have becn taking place there 
for a longer period, than in the other parts of the globe. 

While acknowledging that we are only beginning to be 
acquainted with the countries and le of the East, I have 
decn impressed with one view of the circumstances, in cor- 
reepondence apparently “with an ancient condition of the 
human family. " In the course of my recent tour, I was con- 
tinually hearing from the lips of Orientals the words of 
different ancient and modern European languages, until at 
last the whole class of these languages scemed as if merely 
recomposed from of Arabic and Sanscrit. Of 
fragments indeed, which have been disguised more or less by 
interchanges during some thousands of years; and if any 
European worda can be traced to a different: source, they at 
least remain to be pointed out. 

‘Tho same state of things appears to erist in the Malay 
class of lan; , and instances have been discovered of 
Tinglish words which ean be traced through the Sanscrit to 
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the remotest islands of the Pacific. The rule may, perbape, 
be further extended to the languages of the African con- 
tinent ; but whether applicable in any dogree to the Chinese, 
or to the aboriginal American Tam uninformed. 

At the present day the White race may be conveniently 
disposed in two divisions, as well geographical, as differing in 
institutions and habits of life: the Frank or European, and 
the Oriental, The extraordinary intensity of heat, in somo 
of the countries inhabited by the White race, may help to 
explain 9 portion of these differences. 

‘One of the abose divisions may in some mesaure be said 
to rule the land aa the other rules the sea; for the extent of 
the caravan routes is almost an equivalent to the universal 
maritime intercourse now attained by Europeans. 


EUROPEAN COLONISTS. 


At the present day, Europeans and their descendants, are 
to be found in most parts af the globe that are accessible 
by sea; the Eastern coast of Asia, together with New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, forming the only von- 
siderable exceptions. This niodern extension of the White 
race, has not been represented on the accompanying map; 
bat it should be observed, that the intrusion on other races, 
has been much more feeble than is commonly supposed, and 
that in no other Rt of the world, has so greut a change 
taken place as in North America. 

Although separate notices veem hardly to be required, 1 
have concluded to insert the following ; from notes taken 
chiofy during the progress of the Exploring Expedition. 

Madeira, baving been discovered in modern times, and 
having been found uninhabited, must be regarded as a 
colony; although in the character of ita population, it seems 
rather to form a part of Europe. A week xpent at this 
island, chiefly in ‘& journey with horses, of nearly » hundred 
miles, affo me a fair oj unity of aceing the inha- 
bitants. According to an idea commonly entertained in 
regard to the Spanish and Portugues, I’ had anticipated 
univeraal swarthiness, with the hair and eyce invariably 
black; but I found as much variety in complexion and 
feature as at home, and muny instances even of flaxen hair. 
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The aii rh character of the surface (the roads 
ge eel sue nce ee (Ga 
brink of frightful procipices), tends greatly to impede inter- 
course, At San Vincente, on the northern coast, we wero 
told that but three travellers bad visited the place during 
tho preceding four months: and one of the Catholic Fathers 
residing there, bad grown grey in that single ravine, which 
he had never once left since his first arrival. 

‘The peasantry of Madeira appeared to be lsborious, civil, 
and sober ; but the idea of political rights, in all probahility, 
acldom cnters their heads ; it may be doubted, whether the 
news of the great world around, ever reaches them. In 
secluded situations we sometimes inet with young perwons in 
a state of nudity, and on one occasion, with several who 
were nearly full-grown. The strange tone of voice cvery- 
where heard, was explained by Mr. Drayton; for it appeared 
that “the peasantry in their conversation and music, habi- 
tually use the minor key.” 

Daring the few houre spent on shore at the Cape Ferd 
Islands, 1 saw only three or four Whites; who were residing 
in the town of Porto Praya. They were sallow and languid; 
having evidently suffered in their health, from the powerful 
influence of the sun. 

At Bio Janciro 1 did not find the like marks of s deterio- 
rating influence in the climate; and the popular prejudice 
againat the general bealthiness of the Frepien wai soon 

revived to be without foundation. In the city, artisaus 

irect from Europe, were seca working steadily at their 
various vocations; some of which, such 88 that of the Black 
smith, were peculiarly oppressive. 
1n the course of an eraurnina beyond the Organ Moun- 
tains, I hed an opportunity of witnessing some of the hard- 
ships of a life in terior Brazil I had previously imagined 
with many in the North, that the bane of tropical climates, 
oa in ae ance of a stimulus to industry; and _ 
the noil por forth, almost spontancously, a profusion 
dainties in addition to the necessaries of lite; waa, there- 
fore, unprepared to find the stigma of luxury reflected back 
upon my own countrymen, even upon those undergoing the 
reputed privations of our frontiers. Among other pecu- 
liarities mm manners, derived to all appearance from the 
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country, the seclusion of the women may bo men- 
tioned ; for their oxistence in certain familios, appeared to 
‘be known chiefy through report. 

During our short atay at the mouth of the Rio Negro, in 
North Patagonia, I did not come in contact with many of 
the inhabitants. One of the pilots was a Frenchman, and 
the other an Englishman, and 1 met with threo individuals 
from tho United States. 

‘Tho remainder, about twenty in number, were “ guachos,"” 
or mounted herdsmen; who (with the exception of somo 
Negroes) were of pani descent, and who were rendered 
conspicuous in the distance by the scarlet and whito of their 
fantastic dress, It hax bevn said that the guachos, “owing to 
their being perpetually ou horseback. appear personally to 
disadvantage when dismounted ;” I did not remark this, but 
Tsaw some well-formed men, who, moreover, did not appear 
to be deficient in either intelligence or general information. 
I observeil, however, an evident disiuelingtion to walking; 
and it must be a rare circumstance in this region, to meet 
man on foot. The country has such a desert aspect, that 
it is a matter of astonishment bow the great numbers of 
horscs and bullocks are enabled to procure subsistence, 

We here began to perceive an influence in the surface of 
a country, in modifying the habits of ite population. Im an 
open accessible region, men in the course of their ordinary 
pursuits, become accustomed to rove widely, tenfold more 
than in agricultural districts, or even s hundred fold more, 
than where henmmed in by close woods. 

Northern Chi/i, although less barren in aspect than tho 
country on the Rio Negro, supports comparatively fewer 
cattle ; but being broken and mountainous, irrigation, for 
agricultural purposes, is sometimes usailable. ‘The climate 
seems extremely healthy, a4 is shown, among other circwn- 

the robust forms of the women of the lower 
orders, ¢ hospitality and obliging disposition of the 
country people, formed @ xtrong contrast to the habits of 











3 extended even to annoyance on our 
botanical excursions by the offer of horses. 
At a ball, given in of victory, I had occasion to 


admire the taste shown in the arrangements, and the 
dancing ; S scconplchment in which the Spanish ladies 
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are acknowledged to excel; and I was also strock with the 
mumilarity between such fetes in this remote quarter of the 
globe, and those I had attended at home. 

‘Tt will be difficult to find another continental nation that 
in so completely isolated by natural boundaries; the Andes 
forming barrier to the extension of population on the 
East, and the Atacaman desert on the North. Chili is 
generally conceded to be in advance of the other Spanish 
‘American countries; among which, it alone has enjoyed 
internal tranquillity. It should also be observed, that 
only in one direction can Chili conveniently carry on 
forcign war. 

‘Tho English language was found to be making progress 
in Chili. I often heard it spokev, and I observed transla- 
tiona on many of the sign-boards, both at Valparaiso and 
in the Interior; showing the numerical importance of 
customers from England and the United States. Of other 
foreign residents, those from Germany and France appeared 
to be the mout numerous. 

A change had taken plsce in the relations between the 
former dominions of Spain, and a severe battle had been 
fought immediately prior to our arrival in Peru. Lima, in 
consequence, Was occupied by Chilian troops; and, in many 
respects, Peru was a conquered conntry. At a religious 
prousion I had the opportunity of viewing the military 
forces of both nations, and of remarking the much greater 
mixture of physical race among the Peruvian troops; even 
after allowing for the influence of recent events in filling 
the ranks in sn unusual manner from the Aboriginal stock. 
According to the census of 1803, the unmixed Whites at 
that time composed little more than one-eighth of the popu- 
lation of Lower Peru. What change may have since taken 
place J am uninformed ; but.J remarked an obviously greater 
proportion of Whites in the city of Lima, which is the 
Principal resort of foreigners. 

Amid the general analogy to the dress and customs of 
Chili, some particulars have evidently been derived from the 
aboriginal inhabitants, together with certain grose usages, 
RuPoncoe ill to west the ctreatioe of te stranger. 

The country-women are often seen mounted upon donkeys ; 
and their peculiar mode of riding, and the ease and grace 
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with which they descend and remount, have been much 
admired ; while the brosd-brimmed hat, the small cigar, and 
the knife which report places in the stocking, give them a 
utriking air of independence. . 

‘There were also cireumstances that brought to mind tho 
carly dato of the settlement by Europeans: such as the 
novelty in America of a walled city, and the Moorish 
costume of the higher class of females, even to the coneeal- 
ment of the face when they appear in public. 

‘At the distance of only twelve degrees from the Equator, 
I did not anticipate finding cloakx in common use. 
true, we had arnved in what was called the * cool season ;” 
but the sky throughout the year is very generally overvast, 
and, in addition to the frequent drizzle, there is a prevalent 
feuling of moisture in the atmosphere. There are, however, 
‘no proper raing, and provision against running w 
‘Deen found unnecessary in the strevts and buildings. The 
extremes of cold and heat appear to be nearly GO? and 85° 
of Fahrenheit; and during our (which inchided Juno 
and the beginning of July), we uniformly found the inorning 
temperature below 70°; yet we often heard complaiuty off 
the varinbleness of the climate, 

Intermittent fevers are rather frequent, but otherwise the 
country appeared healthy, although it is evidently less so 
than Chill, The market is abundantly supplied with an 
immense varicty of articles; and there are probably fow 
spots on the globe where so many luxuries for the table can 
be procured. But there is one drawback, in the frequent 
occurrence of earthquakes; fur these are events to which 
the human mind does not become habituated. 

The country is, for the most part, devoid of vegetation; 
and would be uninhabitable, did not vtreams from the Andes 
afford the means of irrigation. In the district of Atacama, 
further south, the streams do not reach the coast. 

At the base of the Peruvian Andes the soil was found to 
be clothed with pegeintion and the inclined roofs of the 
buildings showed the occurrence of rain. Villages soon 
‘became frequent, some of them containing as many as & 
hundred houses; but the people were in the practice of 
leaving home to attend to their flocks at a distanee, their 
habits being chiefly pastoral. Their miserable style of 
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living, while surrounded by abundant means, seemed truly 
in tres val party found the last village, 

‘two separate our found the last ‘ 
about leven thousand feet above the sea, and precisely at 
the upper limit of cultivation, which terminated with the 
tuberous roots of the Tropeolum, Oxalis, Basells, and 
common potato. Above this elevation is the “ paramera,” a 
cold region, avoided by the inhabitants of the lower country, 
but yet affording pasturage, and containing scattered houses. 
Moisture increasing with the ascent, the reverse of the state 


of things in Chili, the Peruvian Andes do fot present a 
sti 








barrier to ; and the dreary track along their 
crest is further enlivened by mining stations. 
Already on the Andes, we it we perceived » feeling 


of independence of the seat of government; and we were 
asgured, that at their eastern base, in territory nominally 
Peruvian, one may live in esse and abundance, altogether 
beyond the reach of the revolutions at Lima. _ 
ifornia, the only other ish-American count 
have ree presented a thick weieton in the cons, 
which was again fantastic, and unlike angthin European. 
‘The Californians are mounted berdsmen, ski led in the use 
of the lasso; and they are as expert in feats of horsemanship 
as their brethren of the far South. Great ignorance of 
geography and of foreign countries was found to prevail even 
among the upper ranks, as we had remarked at Lima. 

Tn the other countries visited by the Expedition, the 
Buropean emigrants had not acquired separate nationality. 
They were rather residents; or if born on the spot, they 
nevertheless did not differ from the population of Europe 
and the United States. 

‘Two instances came to my knowledge of Europeans tryi 
a residence at the Paumotu coral islands, An individs 
found at Raraks, according to his own account, had been 
wrecked there; and he was glad to obtain a passage in the 
‘Vincennes to Taheiti. One of our own men deserted at 
Manbii ; but we learned subsequently, that not finding his 
new situation agreeable, he left by the first opportunity. 

The Hawaiian is the only Polynesian group on which 
foreigners are, established in suffcien + numbers to form 
fnything like society. Some hundreds of chem, chiefly 
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from the United States, were residing at the commercis” 
centre, the town of Honolulu. 

‘The island of Takeiti has also become an important place 
of resort for shipping; but ite commereial advantages are 
inferior to those of the Hawaiisn group, and we met with 
but few European residents, who were unconnected with 
the mission. 

Europeans bad but recently established themsclves at the 
Samoon or Navigator Islands; and, exesvting tho mixsion- 
aries, they consisted exclusively of runa v sailirs. I met 
with seven ou Savaii; and nearly a bun ne? wer. supposed 
to be scattered about the group,—some followin; the occu- 
pation of pilots, blacksmiths, or interrrewrs; but the 
Majority content to obtain without } wer the means of 
subsistence ; and certain individuals hi. ‘ven adopted the 
Samoan costume, In various native foio‘lies, White men 
were kept as a sort of pet, although “thr vere at liberty ta, 
Teave nt any moment, provided that they took not’ .¢ 
away.” The value, however, of this description «f prope rts. 
within s short time, bad much deprecistea in the estimations 
of the natives. * 

Prior to the arrival of the missionaries, a vessel han-y ued 
to be wrecked on the Samoan falands ; and, by thou...” 6 of 
the captain, several of the crew took up this peofenai, aaa 
means of support. Some churches were built under their 
auspices ; one of the persone concerned sssured me in 
all sincerity ‘that he instructed the natives as well as he 
mew how.” 

Intercourse with Enropeans had indirectly led to the 
founding of a new reli by Siovidi, » native, who br 1 
served on board Eng! essels, aud who had formed his 
plans in the course of a visit to Tabeiti. He had met with 
some success in obtaining followers among the Samoans. 

Although Zbagataboo has ben so much frequented, Buro- 
peans had not exerted much in1ence over the minds of the 
natives. Indeed, a low island s‘ke this, which produces 
chiefly cocos-nuts and bananas, ana i otherwise not an 
agreeable place of residence, may, probably, for years to 
come, offer point of resistance. 

‘There were many Europesn residents round the Bay of 
Islands, in New Zealand; and in the coured of our excur- 
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ions it was ascertained that runaway sailors were living in 
me of the native villages on much the same footing as at 
%Xhe Samoan Islands. 

A short time prior to our arrival in New Zealand, a cession 
of sovereignty hud been obtained from the natives, mainly 
through the influence of the missionaries. Whatever opinion 
may be formed ret ‘ing the course pursued by these gen- 
tlemen, the fact should not be lost sight of, that they were 
acting under instructions from home. 

Europeans have obtained foothold in Australia by intro- 
ducing Usefal animals and plants previously unknown in that 
country, The same process, indeed, ad to some extent 
tuken place in New Zealand; except that here the native 
population was more ready to take advantage of the new 
ineans of subsistence. 

To return to the Tropics. Captain Vanderford, who was 
making his tenth voyage round the world, and who had wit- 
aceyed in a sealing vessel the founding of the English colony 
in Australia, was likewise present at the opening of the 
trade with the Feejee Islande. This was accomplished 

‘thirty-one years previous to our visit, by William Putnam 
Richardson, of Salem ; and Captain Vanderford had inherited 
the middle namo of his former commander, the Feejeeans 
finding the terminal one difficult of pronunciation. 

Some convicta from Australis reached the Feejee Islands 
a little earlier; and among them an Irishman, whom we 
found still living, after a residence of forty years. At one 
time this man had attained higher honours than will proba- 
bly be hereafter conferred on a European; among other 
marks of diatinction, having a hundred wives. And he con- 
tinued to be a favourite with the natives, although the num- 
ber of his wives had been reduced to three. His children 
amounted in all to forty-seren, 

‘At Rewa we found a wearing the native costume, 
who had been brought to the place when quite young, and 
who had no wish to leave, being content to remain in a 
condition not far removed from servitude. 

The White men established at Ovolau were, it is true, 
dependent for support upon the labour of the natives; but 
their position’ clearly demanded more energy of character 
than a residence among Polynesians. Being well provided 
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with firearms and ammunition, they added to the influence 
of tho chief of the district, who, on hia part, was glad to 
reciprocate the benefit by extending to them hia protection. 
They had put an end, within the limits of his territory, to 
the practice of cannibalism. 

ln the East Indies we met with but two or three Euro- 
peans of the lower class, and these expressed dissatisfaction 
with their situation, and they evidently could not maintain 
themselves among ing population. The Euro- 
identa continue to be confined to those portions of 
ipelago which are under European rule; and they 
consiut of the officers of government, civil, military, and 
ceclesiastic, and of a few persons engaged in foreign com- 
merce. Persons of Europcan descent, more or less mixed, 
now form an intermediate clase of some importance, 

European power in Hindostan amounts rather to the 
possession of the government than te a proper colony ; for, 
uhould it now cease, there would aearcely be a separate clase 
of population left behind, except only in tho instance of the 
mired Portuguese. 

Of mixed European colonies, the most complicated, per- 
haps, is the recent establishment of the English at Aden, 
where, without counting the troops, the majority of the 
inhabitants appeared to be voluntary emigrants from Hin- 
dostan. 





HEBREWS. 

‘The White men met with previous to arriving at Singa- 
pore, had been exclusively of the European stock; and only 
at that place did the Exploring Expedition come in contact 
with Orientals—with men physically like ourselves, who yet 
differed from us in their customs, and who had not derived 
their arts and acquirementa from Europe. 

The Jews, indeed, st the present day, are common to both 
divisions of the race, being spread abroad like a net through- 
out all the countries possessed by Whites, and even toe 
short distance beyond, in the instances of Abyssinia and 
Indis. Their various adopted countries having for 
exerted modifying influences, four classes may now be dis- 
finguished in the Jewish family: the Syrian, Indian, Arabian, 

European Jews. 
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I first saw Srziax Jews at Si 3, ome ten or twelve 
individuals, who were robed snd and who in ne 
Breen to advantage among the surrounding 

complexion was fair ry and in a different costume they 


obabl; Frould not bare been distinguished from Europeans, 
Dine of them, who spoke English, invited me into his shop, 
and stated, in the course of conversstion, that “he came 
from Aleppo when young, travelling by land with hia 
father to India.” Ge kiew wiching of e Malabar Jews ; 
and in respect tothe origin of Black Jews, he showed us one 
in his wervice, who was of mixed Telingan descent. He was 
unwilling to acknowledge the fellowship of European Jews, 
some of whom he had seen st Caleutta; objecting, that they 
shaved the beard, and in various other particulars he thought 
they had departed from the law. He spoke of « European 
Jew then residing at Sin; ; but said that “be should 
never think of questioning im ‘on the subject of religion 
unless on the occasion Sf peepiel to mare a daughter.” 

At Bombay I saw a Jew who, about t twenty. “fire years 
previously, came by land from Jerusalem. He stated, in 
ny to his journey through so many foreign countrics, 
“thet he found Jone along the whole route, with whom he 

could communicate in the Hebrew lan, 

The agent of the English government at Muscat, a Jew, 
probably of the Syrian class, died a short time previous to 
my arrival at that city. I saw there, however, a young Jew 
from Bagdad, whose scanty turban included thé Egyptian 
“turboosh,"” and who wore a side-lock, differing, however, 
in somo respects, from that of the Arabian Jews. He 
carried a rosary or string of prayer-beada, like the Catholics 
and Muslims—e custom of high antiquity. 

A Jew had resided for several years at Zanzibar, to which 
place “‘he came in a dow,” it is presumed, for purposes of 
commerce. I did not learn his further history; but, from 
his allowing the whole of his beard to grow without regard 
to side-lock, I supposed him to be a Syrian Jew. 

Tdid not observe the side-lock among the Jews of Egypt, 
who likewise belong to a tas class. They inhabit 
thar pipe ccrupation tupeared fo be doding tn money, 

cipal occ] to in money. 
Their tradivionary accounts of Egyptian matters hare not not 
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proved to be of much value. On viewing, however, the 
scones of their carly history, one can better realise the 
wonderful and unique development of a whole nation from a 
single family. ; 

At Bombay the Inprax Jews form a considerable body of 
artisans among the lower orders of the populstion. The 

ter proportion of them distinguish themselves as Beni- 
Fireel ; nd, in toe opinion ot! competent inguirers the title 
had not been lightly assumed. Polyguny, I was informed, 
“exists among the Beni-Lsrael, but principally when the 
first wife proves basren; and the ancient custom of marrying 
a brother's widow ix not continued.” 

In such of the Beni-Ixracl as were pointed out to me, T 
did not perceive any peculiarity in personal appearance dise 
tinguivhing them from the rest of this Jewish eonmunity, 
which prevented an unespected variety in feature, com- 
plexion, and even in costume. 1 observed, however, one 
point of agreement, in the head being shaved ; cutirely, in 
some instances, but usually in such a manner as to foave 
traces of a sidelock, ‘The head-mantle, apparently a relie 
of the life of their forefathers iu the Desert, was used iu the 
aynagogue; and their religious wervice was the more impres 
pve, ax being practised in the midst of an idvlatrous popu- 

tion. 

“A few years ago the Bombay Jews were in a very low 
and deyraded state, being dependent for the little Hebrew 
they pusnessed on the Arabian Jews, by wha they were 
held in very little consideration. The attention of the min 
sionaries having been turved in this direetion, the Bombay 
Jews were supplied with printed copies of the Scriptures; 
since which time their knowledge of Ilebrew had become 
more general, and their condition, in other respects, had 
improved. They hed expreased much gratitude for the 
benefit, saying, that the sun then ros- upon them for the 
first time.” 

T saw numbers of Azawiax Jews at Aden, which place 
seems to have been principally inhabited by them, prior to 
the English oceupancy. ‘They appeared to have prewerved 
more of the primitive Hebrew customs than I have seen 
among their rethren in other cvantrics. Their style of 
architecture offered unexpected analogy to the ancient 
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Arabic, as depii on the Egyptian monuments; the build- 

ings being devoid of arches and of all curved lines, but 

Raving synese towers with betGemneats, and st each story a 
dge. 


men wore long side-locks, reaching from above the 
ear to the shoulder; and these may, perhaps, constitute 
“the cornera of the beard,” in the pence of Scripture 
which has sometimes been differently interpreted. 
women had their eyelids and eyebrows painted, and ther 
‘wore a large silver in the nose, and numbers of similar 
ones in the ears: ‘sien sometimes had their ears folded 
downwards with the weight of the rings inserted around the 
margin. Education, as among the southern Arabs, was 
general; and all the children attended school. 

‘In this seorching climate the Jewish complexion, instead 
of being in any degree florid, ted a universal tiny 
yellow; but it was + cbviualy ighter than the “ie 
Sanee Arabs of the country. Some of the a 

ion of countenance, combined wi laren 

hairs, reminding me of faces seen occasionally in Northern 

climates, and at variance with the usual Jewieh physio- 

gnomy. I do not remember, on wee occasion, meeting 
Fie fiaxen hair among the Orient 

It would seem that the Hebrew is not altogether a dead 
Tanguage with the Jews of Aden; but they commonly uso 
the Arabic, which they write with the Hebrew character. 

I obtained from them a copy of the Pentateuch, “ aries 
at Sanaa, in the Interior ;” and I saw another work in the 
‘Hebrew character, which “ had been brought from Bagdnd.” 
‘It was said that the Aden Jews refused to held communion 
bes rare Indian brethren, who had been brought to the 


ne Tors at Sock lived outside the wile of tho town, 


oth 
in a village by themselves; and they consisted of artisans, 





expecially 2a at Aden. Notwithstanding aresidence 
for many successive the complexion remained 
lighter, and the beard longer, than in the Arabs of Mocha. 


With to the Jews of Al geographical con- 
siderations ould leed ‘us to mappoee thaf tay pee ong 
nally derived from Southern Arabia, rather than by the route 
of Egypt and tho Nile. 
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‘While at Zanzibar, I asked ono of the best-informed 
Arabs, whether he knew of any placo bearing » name similar 
to Ophir; ho st once mentioned “ Thofar or Dhofar,”’ a well» 
known town on the southern coast of Arabia. Ho found ne 
resemblance in the word to “ Zofal” or Sofala, a country 
of which he had often heard, and which an Arab then in 
town had visited. On reflection, it has appeared to me that 
Dhofar may very well have been the limit of the voyages of 
Solomon's ships; taking into account the monsoons, and 
especially the length of time subsequently oceupied by 
‘Darius's Expedition from the Indus to the head of the Red 
Sea.® 


ARMENIANS. 


Of all Orientals, the Armenians, next to the Jews, are 
most frequently to be met with in the society of Europeang, 
They do not cecupy much space in history ;" but it avems a 
remarkable cireunutance that, without any decided distino- 
tive traite, they should have preserved their nationality from 
renote antiquity. 

My acquaintance with Armenians commenced at Sings 
pore; and from their Europes custume, their florid come 
pexion, their manners and familiar uso of the language, 

did not at first suspect them to be other than English, 
‘They were engaged in commerce, and some of them had 
acquired great wealth. The Armenian church gavo evidence 
of a taste for architecture, thut scemed hardly to have been 
acquired through modem Europe; and wexpeetedly, in tho 
East Indies, brought to mind Halbec and Palmyra. 

Indeed Home was often spoken of by the Orientals at 
Singapore ; circumstance that, with the various sntiqueted 
expressions and trains of thought, at length reminds one 
that the “ Eastern ire" ia really extant, in the rulo of 
Constantinople. A Muslim at Singapore once invited me 
into his shop, and questioned me respecting American insti- 
tutions, for the evident purpose of satisfying his mind, 
whether my countrymen were really without a king. 

‘The range of Armenisn emigration is chiefly a northern 


* See Herodotus; Melpomene, 44. 
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extending from the Mediterranean, by the way of Oon- 
tinople, to Northern Hindostan tnd to tte. T 
nothing of Armenians in the Arab countries, nor in 
thwestern Hindostan, at the city of Bombay, 
several of their in the European burying- 
I remarked that they were provided with @ 
ing incense, like those of the Indian Muslims. 
iterranean, Armenians sre now frequent 
the steamboats to and from the Levant; a 
cireurastance attributable, in s measure, to the extent 
of their commercial relations. Many Armenians are doubt- 
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ASSYRIANS. 


I have not heard of any modern distinctive name for the 
inhabitants of the valley of the Euphrates, and I have 
therefore had recourse to an ancient appellation. The 
district is well known on the Indian Ocean, as belonging to 
Turkey, ita southern angle being interposed between Persia, 
and the territory of the Arabs. Formerly it was the seat 
of the power of the Caliphs; and although the lower count 
has been much overrun by Arab tribes, I believe there is 
some separate nationality remaining. 

While conversing at Singapore with s Barbary Arab, an 
individual interposed, with great ease and address, to assist 
in the interpretation. His is mannere, and the 

disposition of his (an art regarded as very 
ifficult), at onco attracted attention. According to his 
own account, he belonged to Babylon @: ). And - 
to ® question respecting appearance of 
Ht "pedoutas, he stated, that “gone of them were whi 
eine OND, and that some hea patitian fate 
tion, however, waa soon interrupt is withdrawing, 
having taken umbrage at the rudeness of pean manners. 
‘His complexion was at least as fair and as clear as that of any 
northern ; and, in costume and mental refinement 
he differed widely from the Turks of the Mediterranean. 

From the sphical position it seems probable that 

many natives of the valley of the Euphrates, tisit Hindcatan 
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Sail the stares of Sie Foesien Geils Det Rone were pointed 
‘out to me on my recent jt a perhaps, they are not 
generally distinguished from other Muslims 


MOGULS. 


J have not found a more convenient name for the modern 
Persians than that of Moguls, which I sometimes heard 
applied to them at Bombay; but the term, I believe, is aleo 
used in reference to rank. Numbers of thcsc Persian 
emigrants were settled at Bombay, where they were dis- 
tinguished by wearing, in place of a turban, a high pointed 
cap. mado apparently of black lambukin. ‘They svemed to 
Be a rude, hardy, ablo-bodivd sct of men; and they were, 
perhaps, all of them from the Northern section of the 
country; for Persians wearing a different costume will be 
epoken of hervafter. They belonged among Muslims to the 
Efe none of the abors clans of peop 

saw none of tl d le at Bin 7 
But in the streets of Cairo I con thet ‘with eeveral 
strangers who wore a somewhat similar dress, and who had, 
doubtless, come either from Persia or from s neighbouring 
country. 


AFGHANS. 


Afghans were spoken of as being by no means rare at 
Bombay ; and I met with two or three individuals is 
the Afghan dress, as this was described to me; but in the 
absence of my interpreter I could not ascertain their place 
of origin. 

Some “ Cabal ” were once pointed out to me at 
Bombay. These differed from the preceding individuals in 
their costume ; and they strongly resembled the Sindians 
and Bedonins of Northwestern Todi ‘They wore » bemi- 
spherical cap on the top of the head. 


SIKHS. 
Bikhs were well known at Singspore, which place th 
had reached by the route of the Ganges and Calcutta, AB 


individual was pointed out to me, 





was perhaps not # 
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fair example of the nation, and who waa obviously of mixed 
descent. Hin complesion we ae deri as that of the Telings 

le, but ho presented ite resem ce to the 
ee ee cerente the Negro race." ‘Nobwithstanding 
that the Panjab, or country of the Sikhs, is situated on the 
waters of the Indus, I did not meet with any of these people 
st Bombsy. 


PARSFES. 


Tho Parsees are the living representatives and remnant 
of the Persians of antiquity. And they continue, ox in 
former times, to reject image-worship, and to pay their ado- 
rations to the clements, holding that of fire in more xpecial 

reverence. They agree even in various minor particulars 
which are related by Herodotus of their forefathers,* as in 
“their names ending without exception alike; in those 
words which are expressive of. perenne or of any other dis- 
inctii ting in the wan, which is the same 
with the Ionic sigma; and in their dead being never interred 
(placed in the cemetery) till some bird or dog has discovered 
& propensity to prey on them.” When compared with the 
Parthians of a womewhat later period, the points of resem- 
blance will be found to be yet more numerous. 

_ Resident Parsees were spoken of at Siugapore, but I first 
wet with individuals at Aden. Their evttlement here was 
in consequence of the lish establishment; and, unlike 
the Banians, they are not found in other parts of Arabia. 
At Zanzibar, in I met with two or three Parsce arti- 
sans, who had been engaged by the Imaum for tem; 
employment, The servants in some of the Bombay steam- 
‘boats were Parsees; and one of them, seen in full ‘costume 
on the road to Cairo, reminded me of the strangely different 
auspices under which this people, after the lapse of ages, 
were revisiting the Valley of the Nile. 

The present hesd-quarters of the Parsees is at Bombay, 
where, although possessing 8 less amount of wealth than the 
Banians, they have become the most prominent class among 
the native population. They vie with their English rolere 





* Heredetua ; Clio, 131 to 140, &e. 
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in their country-seats and showy equipages; sud wome of 
their houses hare a profusion of costly furniture. Their 
commercial relations extend on the east to China, and, of 
Inte years, they have even exported to Europe tho produce 
of India, They excel also in ship-building, having con- 
structed most of the vessels belonging to the Imaum of 
‘Muscat; and some ships of the line, built by Parsces for the 
English government, are ranked as master-picccs. 

In one wealthy Parsee family the father bequeathed his 
estate to four sous and 6 daughter, with instructions, “in 
ease they shoult uot agree, to divide it when the youngert 
became of age.” Since the latter event, seven years had 
clapeed at the time of my visit, and the property remained 
intact. The Parsce who visited England, aud who hag pub- 
lished in English an account of his travels, is one of the 
brothers of this family. 

At the country-scat of a wealthy Parsce I was shown tho 
apartment of the proprietor’s father, who had been dead 
“for eighteen years.” This apartment was kept precisely 
as if he were still living; his bed was made every day, and, 
at the game time, a vase by its side waa supplied with fresh 
flowers. No religious i wero connected with these 
attentions, the design being solely and literally to cherish 
the memory of the departed. 

Charity forms a leading principle in the Prrwe institu. 
tions; and, according to English testimony, the habitual 
discriminative exercise of this virtue “renderm the Parsces 
a blessing to those districts in which they establish them- 
selves." In faet, the closing scene of life ix with them a 
deed of charity, in the consignment of their bodies to tho 
vultures. 

‘The Parsee cemetery, on a height near Bombay, was found 
to consist of several low round towers, oper abot d built 
of stone. The bodies are deposited on an interior led; 
which slopes towards a central pit; and the remains of the 
men, women, and children are scrupulously kept separate in 
three concentric rows. There was a separate tower for the 
children of Parseea by women of other religions—the half- 
castes being admitted into the sect, but not their mothers, 

cro omplezton of » fow of the Bomey Parsees does not 
taaterially differ from that of Europeans; and, as their fore- 
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fathers all came originally from the north, this waa doubtless 
‘once the national hue. I thought I could distin. 
ri guish Sidon tidal mtn pra pen in other Orientals ; 
and one in in his and manners, 
offered an Seas friend of 
me: Other Bombay Parsees were as dark or darker baer 
Ialaya ; owing, doubtless, to repeated intermarriages 
the women oftheir adopted country, 
The Parsees shave the head, poe ‘wear s round inner cap 
like that of the Arabs. They usually preserve the musteche, 
but they always share the chin, Sometimes a portion of the 
hair is left on the sides of the besd, in continuation of the 
whiskers ; in accordance, in some measure, with the 
of the Pheraonic princes. The dress of the Bombay Ee 
has varied perceptibly within two or three generations, but 
straye itt certain limita, as in respect to the fulness of 
the ro 
‘Tho costume of the women throughout the Best has a 
siibe similarity, whether among the Arabs, Hindoos, or 
. Unlike, however, the practice with the higher class 
of Ar Arabs, the Parsee women do not conceal the face. 
‘When a Parsoe woman proves unfaithful, “she oxpistes 
by poison the dingrace brought upon her husband and upon 
the relations on Foch widen; and an evcape from death, 
notwithstanding the sy of English law, was deemed, 
to be nearly Kopowsible, Marriages take placo during 
childhood, and the father of the boy often spends his whole 
fortune upon the ceremony; = custom which has also 
descended to the Muslims of India. i a th : 
‘The Parsees wear s religious and they present otber 
pointe of affinity with the Bramins. They regard certain 
animals as unclean, and them the swine, a point in 
accordance with the Jews and eal Tak eh 
“ Mohammed Shah, the great! 
favours the Parsees, and tify we nono . pod 
dition in their native coun! Individuals are continually 
coming from Shiras and Y¥. , and they are received st once 
dy their Bombay brethren. The emigrants do not on their 
arrival understend the Guzerati language, but they speak 
Persian only, and they wear the modern Persian dress.” 
‘Mr. Allen had conversed with one of these emigrants who 
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came from byrond Cabul, and who complained grestiy of the 
corruption of the Parsee religion st Bombay. 

‘The modern profanation of their re lement, by the 
custom of smoking, has not hitherto extended to the Parsees, 
and Ifound that my not practising this custom had been 
remarked by them. It is com said that Pursces will 
not fire 4 musket, but one of the sect assured me that his 

iris muskets at the time when they fought with the 
uslims. 

‘The same individual ke of the t or of the 
Parscos in former times and of ita sudden departure. He 
accused the Arabs of having “burned their grest library ; 
reserving only such books as. related ta the resources of the 
country, with some ancient history." And he added, that 
“the few Parsee books now extant relate only to religious 
subjects, and were brought by tho refiigecs” who found an 
asylum in India. 


THE ARAB COUNTRIES. 


a, Arab Colonists. 


‘Numerous adventurers from Arabia are weatterrd around 
the shores of the Indian Ocean and among the East India 
islands, seeking often a permancnt residence in countries 
= desirable in every respect than their own. The 

loring Expedition first met with an Arab at Svoloo, who 
has been already noticed while speaking of the Mnlayan race, 

‘At Singapore various individuals of dissimilar personal 

arance, and even differing in physical race, laid claim to 

@ title of Arabs. Moreover, we were here introduced to 
the extraordinary diversity of aspect which, independently 
of mixtures of race, prevails in the southern Arab countries. 

I well remember my first interview at Singapore with an 
Oriental whose brown complexion and prominent profile 
pleted me. "With my mibsequent experience 1 should at 
once have recognised this man’s affinity, though even now 
I would not undertake in all instances to point out the 
physical White. 

‘Once about sunset I visited the principal mosque. And 
on inquiring if there was an Arab present, an elderly man of 
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form came forward, whose thin lips, arched nose, and 
fair complexion would anywhere have vindicated 
his purity of race. With his white robes and peculiar turban, 
he made picturesque 2) ce amid the motley group of 
‘Muslims from various distant lands, who had ‘uvembled 
to tentify a renso of dependence on divine power. 
‘The self-styled Arab ce such bad Malay that my inter- 
r could make nothing of it, until the Babylonian 
materposed as already mentioned. His hist was told in 
the following words: “ Mogreb,” the West; “a year's 
journey with camels beyond Mecca; Arifat, Iskander (Alex- 
andria), Tunia;? and something was said about “eight or 
nine days’ journey beyond Tunis.” Here then, at the 
farthest limit of the wanderings of the Orientals, was a man 
who had travelled from as far west as England, and chiefiy 
by land! A circumstance that will appear the more extra- 
ordinary, after counting in 2 fast-sailing ship the weary dava 
consumed in traversing a third of the circumference of the 
Globe, Moreover, so far as regards travelling facilities, the 
above journey might have been made a thousand years ago; 
oe be readily, perhaps, as at that period one from Rome to 
ion. 


b. Arabs of the Mediterranean, 


Iam now enabled, without deviating much from a strict 
nusification of the peuple met with, to give o connected 
account of my second Vorage. 

I left Boston on the Lith of October, 1848, in the barque 
Stamboul; and after a voyage of about twenty-five daya we 
entered tho harbour of Gibraltar. Here we remained for 
the greater part of a day; but, owing to some formalities in 
tho port-regulations, I waa debarred from landing, and from 
seeing, in all I probability, some of the countrymen of the above 
mentioned Barbary Arab. I am not aware that I subse- 
quently came in contact with more than one, a recluse from 

igiers, who had taken up his residence at the cataract of the 

ile. ‘As, however, Arabs are continually passing 
through Egypt with the Mecca caravans, I may have len it 
with individuals without distinguishing them. 

In November we arrived at Malfa, where I remained 
three weeks waiting for a passage to Tripoli, but the pro- 
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of further delay induced me to abandon my intontion 
iting that . The little intercourse between the 
inbabitanta of the northern and southern shores of tho 
‘Mediterranean, seems = surprising cirrumstance to o 
stranger from the United States ; ially when it ia con- 
sidered, that this little is chiefly carried on through Gibraltar 
and Malis. ‘The identity in’ language has contributed to 
throw the traffic into the hands of the Maltese ; numbers of 
whom are now settled around tho aouthern and castern 
borders of the Mediterrancan. 

On my subsequent visit to Malta I was better prepared 
to distinguish the many coincidences with the custome of 
the Arabs, as in tho atyle of architecture, in the female dress, 
and, in the fashion of early marriages, Also, in the four- 

ronged anchors, such as 1 had scen used in tho Indian 

eean; where, moreover, I had been reminded by the 
practice of towing a boat under eail, of some of the incidents 
uarrated in the Voyage of St. Paul. 

The painted row-galleye of Gozo offer a decided approxi- 
mation to the antique Mediterranean mode! ; and the inha- 
Ditants of this neighbouring island, which from being 
without harbours is very little visited, have retained more 
of their ancient usages than the Maltesc. J sometimes 
Arena the Sensiapent of Lana wheat, ie distri- 

ution to surroundi 3 ing, a8 in the time 
of the Romans, the alot i this “portion of the 
Mediterranean. 
The antiquities of Malta, although consisting principally 
i ing; especially on 
account of the intimate relations between this ivlanc 
ancient Carthage. The variety is unusual, including Phosni- 
cian or it may be Carthaginian, carly Greek and Etruscan, 
yptian, Roman, Saracenic or Muslim-Arabic; and another 
clasu already alluded to, which may receive the provisional 
name of Mauritanian. 

On the 8th of December, I left Malta in the French 
steamboat, and on the second day after we were close in 
with the mountainous Jand of Greece. Although 
forewarned by an ancient writer, that “Greece was always 
the child of poverty,” ¥ did not antici the aepert of 
sterility. Among other undulations of surface offered to 
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our view, was f valley, remarkable only for baring existed 
in the reminiscences of three eare; & young Turk, 
who happened to be looking in that direction, pronounced 
ita name, “Sparda.” 

Astonishment may well be excited, that such a district 
should have brought Xerxes out of the ths of Asia, 
Even in modern times this further pet la is said “to 
have been never actually conquered; the Turks contenting 
themselves with requiring only some trifling tribute.” 

On the 11th we arrived at Syra, where, with other 
passengers, I was immediately transferred to the Alexandria 
‘steamboat. I counted at Syra, no Jess than eleven vessels 
in the couree of building; for the Greeks, as in former agea, 
still hold the navigation of the eastern division of, the 
Mediterranean ; their vessels being comparatively rare to the 
westward of Malta. The Greck costume is in many reay 
half oriental, like the position of the country; and, ing 
the people themselves, according to Eastern classification, 
are ard ly ranked among Franks or Europeans. 

I had previously seen Greeks at Malta, and even in one or 
two instances persons wearing the Oriental costume. Several 
Greeks and Muslime from Constantinople and Smyrna were 
now deck-passengers in the Alexandria steamboat. Some 
embarrassment arising in consequence of the quarantine 
regulations, © good-natured man addressed me in English ; 
and while in the midst of Europeans, I found myself under 
obligations to an Egyptian Arab, My acquaintance thua 
commenced with Ishmac] Moosa, who had accompanied a 
party of travellers through Syria and Asia Minor, and was 
now on his return, He complained of the quarantine house 
at Syra, and at the same time spoke rather lightly of the 
On eepeet to Bis he stated that th 

in rea] to his own country, he stated that the He 
of Upper Feet “are all black—the climate turns’ them 
black.” I remembered that the same worda had been used 
by Herodotus, derived perhaps from a not very dissimilsr 
source; and ag they bave given rive to controversy, I will 
mention, that on subsequently meeting Ishmael Moosa at 
‘Thebes, he took occasion, in manifest disregard of the 
evidence of the senses, to repeat the assertion. 

‘We obtained a distant view of Crete and of Mount Ida; 
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and on the 14th we reached the low shores of Eyypt. The 
first glance on landing at Alexandria sufficed to dispel all 
ideas of romance as connected with Oriental life. 

Excepting my alight introduction at Malta, I was now for 
the first time within the territorial domain of history ; snd 
passing the modern village, I looked around, expecting to so 
ruins, What had become of the great city of Alexander, for 
90 many centuries the emporium of the world? Tho ground 
was only hilly and uneven; and a cultivator complained of 
its being “stony,” meaning by the expression the fragmenta 


of : 

‘oO Objects, however, still mark the site of the ancient 
city; and towards one of them, on the following day, I directed 
my steps. ‘The cabins of the South Seas were palaces in com- 
parison with the low mud hovels on the way, and tho whole 
neighbourhood was disgusting. On reaching the base of the 
obelisk my attention was principally engaged hy the size and 
the bold sculpture of the charactors, seemingly designed to 
transmit a record through ages of barbarism. ‘The dimea- 
sions of the stone were sufficiently astonishing ; and 1 next 
considered the intellectual attainments of the existing popue 
jation. Turning to my Barabra guide, “ Ali,” said 1, “who 
do you think placed the stone here?” ‘His reply, coming 
from au unexpected source, startled me; “ Pharoon.”” 

Richly carved capitals and columns, some of marble, some 
of polished porphyry, ‘and some of granite, had been here and 
there dug out of the ground, abundantly vindicating the 
splendour of the ancient Grecian city; and I occasionally 
remarked a fragment which had proved too maasive to be of 
use to modern Egyptian architects. My Barabra guide 
pointed out these Various antique relics, referring them 
always to “Sooltan Iskander,” aud only in a siugle instance 
did I find him st fault—in that of the unmesning oman 
column which he persisted in attributing to Pharoon, Ona 
subsequent occasion the sccuracy of the popular tradition 
was most un ed, for Ali declared that “he did not know 
the builder of the Pyramids, who, however, was certainly not 

yharvon.’* 


On the 20th of December I started for Cairo in the stesm- 
boat, by cana and river. Owing principally to the groves 
of date-palms planted around the villages, the character of 
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the scenery is rather Indian than European. In ancient 
times the people of the Mediterranean knew of the tropics 
only by the valley of the Nile; which, notwithstanding its 
two foreign palms, affords but s very elight insight. At 
Cairo, I had the good fortune to meet with Mr. Bonomi, 
and I was thus at once initiated into the subject of the 
Eeyrtian antiquities. 

visited the Pyramids, placed like 4 rock in the current 
of time: a spot where the mind is directed to the roll of 
empires. I witnessed tho perfection of masonry in the 
‘workmanship around the entrance of the great Pyramid; and 
tho fact also that the principle of the arch is carried out in a 
neighbouring coeval tomb. While at Saccara, the beauty of 
the aculptures in a tomb of the sixth dynasty seemed to 
justify pprencens in his exalted commendation of the 

rinth. 

Of human works, the most ancient not only promise to 
endure the longest, but they bear the impress of superior 
skill and of extreme purity of taste. And the decline of art 
in Egypt is clearly to the Pharsonic ages; to the 
acceusion of the eighteenth dynasty. A point of higher 
interest is the fact, that the earliest lan monuments 
appear to have preceded the origin of idolatry; but this 
question, with many others relating to the eame period, may 
probably be decided by the ea of Lepsius. 

At ‘Thebes, once the mistress of the world, the remains 
are nearly all Pharaonic, and in a corrupted style of art ; yet 
they present greater variety of subjects of interest than the 
antiquities of Lower Egypt, or those of any other country. 

In the tombs of the such is the freshness of the 
unfinished paintings, that one can hardly avoid expecting 
the return of the artist to his task. The excavations are in 
® material which resembles lithographic stone, and which ia 
admirably adapted for painting in a climate devoid of the 
elements of destruction. But it must not be supposed that 

is mainly indebted to this circumstance for the abund- 
anco of aay aye since the climate of various other coun- 
tries is equally favourable for the preservation of the works 
of man hands. 

Although I may appear singular. I confess being inter- 
ested in the Egeptin colo. ‘These are by no means 
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simple enlarged figures of men, a kind of work that doos not 
require peneite they have lines not  atrictly anatomical, 
which yet ap) peculiarl ive of physical strength. 
“Among the ‘numertus colosst at Thebes, tae largort exes 
astonishment, not merely from the size and the freshness of 
polish, but from having been subjected to a mechanical foree 
capable of rending it. 

¢ mode of warfare described by Homer is abundantly 
illustrated on the walle of the Theban temples. Here arv 
portraits of individuals, costumes of foreign nations, military 
campaigns in distant lands, and other cvidence of great 
international events, most of them anterior to written history. 
In fearful pre-eminence among the records of carnage, the 
moat recent of the larger temples beara the battles of Sethoais, 
‘This Pharaoh preceded Alesauder by about a thousand years, 
and 4 narration of hie carver is given by Manctho with much 
eimplicity and dignity in the following words :—“ Sethosis 
then made an. expedition against Cyprus and Phoenicia, and 
besides, against the Avyrians and the Medes; and be sub- 
dued them all, some by his arms, some without fighting, and 
some by the terror of fia great army ; and, being elated with 
his succeas, he went onward the more confidently, and over- 
threw the cities and the kingdoms of the East.”” 

While ascending the Nile, I remarked, among much indi- 
vidual variation, that the complexion sensibly increases in 
depth, until in the Thebaid the Malay-brown hue is not 
uncommon, This gradual change takes place in both Copt 
and Arab, and, to all a ia independent of mixture 
of physical race; although individuals might readily be 
selected who in Europe and the United States would not be 
recognised as Whites, 

With the exception of the Copts, the modern tians 
all rat themselves as Arabs. I found, however, tl he 

living near the ida, on the western margin of 
The valley, equally clanoad ‘Berber or Lybian dencent. The 
circumstance seems to favour the suggestion of Hodgson, 
that tho Lybian was once the spoken language of Egypt. 
The coincidences between Lybian and Sanscrit words are 
numerous; and the point might be worth ascertaining, how 
far a Mahratta from the Dekkan and a Kabyle from Mount 
‘Atlas, would be able to understand each other's Imguage. 

. 
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On the 10th pasate 1644, } again seoceed Core Pad 
sity contains a proportion nirangers,& to 
| sararpeaed population presents great diversity of aspect. 
in thie respect Cairo is far from rivalling Singapore, or 
even the laces, sround ths, Tndiea ose; and: 3, fore 
momel had any doul ing the jical race of 
Raideals, it was aly a the itstanctaf's fee of the felch 
ot cultivating Arebe. 

I frequently met with Corrs, » class of the ion 
noted for having maintained their religion throughout the 
Mazslim conquest, and for having preserved the sacred lan~ 
guage of ancient Egypt. In the upper country, where the 
Copta have monasteries and villages, and where they culti- 
vate the soil, the complexion is dark; and, in the absence of 
my interpreter, I should not heve distinguished them from 
the rest of the try. The Copts of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria have the fir Earopesn complexion, accompanied, fre- 
quently, with a Greek or sn Italian cast of countenance, that 
sl tod doo as to their scales Oriental ceeanrctty 

Egypt at present may be regarded as politi 
independent, 1 1 not the leas governed by Tumxe; and 
these have appropriated most of the offices of honour and 
profit. In appearance and manners the Turks of Egypt are 
not very distmguishable by strangers; but they experience 
the same diffi with Europeans in rearing their children 
in the climate of 

The few Turks I saw in other parts of the Mediterranean, 
‘were more readily recognised from their wearing a distinctive 
dress. As a class, the Turks are manifestly less inclined 
than the Armenians to assimilate with Europeans. 

Muslim Sreiaxs were said to be numeruus ai Cairo, 
although I was unable to distinguish them. I do not know 
whetber Christian Syrians are in the habit of visiting this 
city ; but I saw one of them at Malta, a person who had 

Iuired eminence by bis learning. 

“Uinnong the most interesting visitors at Cairo were « party 
of Brpovme, from pan tered Palestine, brad accom- 
panied some travellers, were making their journey 
subsetve the additional purpose of buying corn. They were 
six or eight in number, and from their lineaments it was 
evident that they belonged to one family. The Lair was 
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straight, snd ‘she festares. were. thow of the White ace ; 
but the depth of hue surprised me, as it fully equalled that 
of my Barabra servant, who chanced to be standing near. 
They were warmly clothed, in which reapeot they differed 
from the southern Bedouins. 

T once met with three or four Azans or THE Hepsaz, in 
the streets of Cairo, and I was struck with their poouliarly 
dignified deportment. Their complexion was not particu- 
larly dark, and the physical race could not be mistaken. At 
Suez, however, where this class of Arabs are frequent visitors, 
I observed signs of mized deecent; and in an instance 
already mentioned, s Negro was in company. 

In place of s turban, all wore s mantle striped with 
yellow, an article of dress, perhape, general in the Hodjas, 
but which I bave at ly ween in Southern Arabia, and 
among Arab visitors at Bombay and Zanzibar. At the 
last-named place, a man wearing it was pointed out to me aa 
a“ Wahsbi, who had fought against the Pashs of Egypt ;* 
and I have elsewhere heard this mantle termed the badge 
of the Wababi. At Muscat 1 enw it worn by Negroes, 
whose filed teeth designated an African birthplace. 


c. Southern Arabs. 

On the 24th of March I left Suez in the English steam- 
boat, and on the 80th I landed st Aden, where t remained 
for three weeks, besides making two subsequent visite. 
Egress was here prohibited to the new comers; but the 
people of the country were often seen bringing upon camels 
articles of produce for the supply of the market. A body af 
these Arabs, hired by the English suthorities, were at work 
on the road, and » few had become permanent residente. 
In some individuals the complexion wav yet darker than 
Thad seen it smmong the fellahs of the Thebsid ; while in 
other the silinity with the White race was bardly 
distinguishable. I remarked nothing peculiar in the cos- 
tame, on one occasion, in the instance of three Arabs 
wearing caps, which were not padded like thoso of the 
Banians, but which equally resembled in outline the common 
monumental pattern of 

On the 22nd of April I left Aden in the brig Cherokee, 
Csptain Mansfield, of Salem; and we arrived at Mocks on 

aa 
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the following day. A boat soon came off to the anchorage, 
bringing, the interpreter, who, with three other 
emp toyed im the lecercorse hice Asaican vessel were 
a natives of the place col a European 
language. ‘The ane ere ee that Mocks bad soe a 
good governor, and that all was right;” and he led to 
scent, with great simplicity, upon the manifold advantages 
of good government. i 
‘san landing, bid weit governor, who was called 
uin, but who resembled, in personal appearance, the 
other principal Arabs of the . These seemed to be a 
superior set of men to the Muslims of Cairo. Many of 
them were tall and of large stature; and although their 
physical race would anywhere be recognised, I thought I 
could distinguish » local cast of countenance, independent of 
tho unusual shortness and scantiness of beard. Indeed, 
the only long beards I saw among the native population of 


Mocha were those of the Jews. 
‘The common Arabs of the town varied more than the 
upper classes from the usual of the White race, 


eir average atature was deci inferior; the beard was 
yet more scanty, and instances occurred of its entire 
absence, in combination, too, with the deep Malay-brown 
complexion. Polygamy seemed hardly to exist among the 
mass of the populstion, notwithstanding the frequency of 
unfruitful marnagea; neither did I hear of any undue 
facility of divoree. I remarked many other points of differ- 
ence from the Egyptian Arabs: as in the costume (the 
hesd-dress usually consisting of a blue turban more or less 
covering the ears); in the eating of camel-meat; and eape- 
cially in the universa) diffusion of education. 
country immediately behind Mocha is level, and, on 
8 general view, appears to be utterly desert. Here and 
there, however, I met with small of cultivated soil 
that are irrigated from welle, 2 discouraging taak in such a 
burning climate. On inguiring as to the ty of Keavelling, 
Brtcne pyrite mage te PROM heppostto be toubeds E 
, being a if I to 
should be unable to tell by whom.” I asked my informant if 
he would be willing to make the journey by land to Aden ? 
“Nothing would induce him to go among people with 
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whom he was unacquainted.” I then asked whether tho 
people of Mocha would fight for their governor? ‘This 
question elicited surprise, and he rejoined,—* Why whould 
we fight for the governor, who only taxes us ? 

The poverty and primitive manners of the people rendered. 
Mocha one of the most interesting places I have ever visited, 
The continual invocations brought to mind the passage, 
“then began men to call upon the name of the Lord,’ 
Indeed, a sense of the immediate guardianship of the 
Deity, seemed at all times to pervade the community. ‘The 
religion, unlike what I have witnessed in other Muslim 
countries, 9) hed that of Abraham. Do you ever address 
prayers to Mohammed? “Mohammed was a man; we do 
not pray to 8 man.” It was well remarked by an eye- 
witness, that “this would be a beautifil world, were Chris. 
tians as observant of the precepts of their own religion ag 
these poor Arabs are of theirs.” 

‘The warehouse of the principal Arab merchant presented 
some striking analogies to the granary scencs of the Pha- 
raonic monuments, as well in the dress of the workmen, as 
in the baskets made of matting, which they earried 
upon one shoulder. On proposing to the superintendent a 
sught change in the manibulition of som article, he replied, 
“Must we learn something new ?” 

Checkered baskets, like those imported from Nubia into 
Egypt, and which are represented on the Pharaonic monu- 
ments, are common in Southern Arabia, and are principall 
manufactured at Makulla. But flag-shaped fans, such as 
have seen at the Cataract of the Nile, aro made in quantities 
at Mocha. 

In addition to the slight tattosing usual with Arab women, 
I observed, at Mocha, ornamental markings with a black 
pigment; but these occurred more especially upon children. 
Similar markinga with pigment, rather than true tattooing, 
have appeared to me to be represented on the Pharaonic 
Monuments, on the bodies of certain forcigners. A cane 
which I obtained at Suez, having the oblique monumental 
handle, was recognised as being made after the pattern of 
‘Western Arabia; while the fashion of the rounded hook was 
referred to the cane of Muscat. 

‘The unusual fondness for cats, manifested by the Mocha 
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Arabs, Ssoagh to tind Herodetas's cooran) of ns Scat, 
‘Egyptians ; and, in further ilinstration of the permanency 

waanners and institutions, the governor, . during 8 portion a Portion of | 
the day, was usually to be sean sitting Srtting te the recerpe 

toms. The interpreter, although gh in general Berean be 
well-informed, knew nothing of Yoktan, A! or even 

of Ishmeel. 

An Arab was pointed out to me as the brother of a 
‘powerful chief, who, some forty years ago, plundered a Salem 
vessel. Of Seowe a5 boars, 6 ted (of whom I bad heard at 
home) was alone spared ; was subsequently educated 
and married in Arabia, where he remained fntil hia resent 
death, Pirates were axid to forlorn Cae the 
Persian ; but, since ings of ish at 
Berbers, they had diesppeared from the Red Sea. The 
affair of the ‘Dnited States frigate, Potomac, on the coast of 
Sumatra, was well known at Mocha, the relations with that 
inland being rather intimate. 


T saw, at Mocha, an lad who had deserted from a 
trading veascl, and turned Muslim; but the gulf between 
him and ourselves proved to be impassable. arrival of 


tn Italian adventurer, on his way to India, the probable 
eo of a Maltese, and the cirenlation of German 
crowns (or Venetian dollars), were the only tokens of a 
direct communication with 
‘Tho few Benovrss pointed ont to me were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the lower claex of town Arabs, except by 
the absence of a turban. They were all young men, having 
uniformly the Malay-brown complexion, and the hair curing 
in ringlets all over the head. A powerful tribe of Bedouina, 


who sometimes rob and kill , even within a few hours 
of Mocha, interrupted the route to Aden. 
however, are occasionally Seen en transmitted 
‘by one of them. 
“ About eleven years to our visit, Mocha was seized 
the Turks, (44 the forces were here called.) 


Jett ® peszizon of verme ive hundred men.” This state 
of thing > Brstent to, the Heder of the sick $0 
Pillage the “ Assembling to the number of some 
thousands, they the town, regardlcas of the 
axtillery, and the walls with leds They sfter- 
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wards robbed every bouse, and left the inbabitants almost 
literally naked.” “Mocha, since that event, bas been ruled 
by a in. Among other results of the sffsir, it was 
found that Egyptian money, which had been in use during 
the short accession of Turkish power, gave place to the 
former currency. 

I sometimes heard references to the palmy days when 
“Mocha belonged to the king of Sanaa; when ber staple 
was more in demand, and capeciall when it waa paid for in 
dollars, The recent death of the that-named potentate bad 
added to the usual disturbances of the country, and a battle 
was daily anticipated, in consequence of “ the revolt of eome 
of the ‘illages belonging to his soldiers.” 

On the 8let of May we sailed from Mocha; and, after 
stopping at Aden until the 14th of June, we coutinued our 
voyage notwithstanding the adverse monsoon, and reached 
Zanzibar on the 20th of July. I have already spoken of the 
Soahili inhabiting this Arab colony; but Zanzibar seeme 
further to be the most favourable xpot for mocting with per 
sons from all parts of Arabia, and, more especially, from the 
Sehoery, or the coast fronting on the Judian Ovean. Ono 
individual attracted my attention, on account of his long 
braided wide-lock, and the striking similarity in his whole 
ap ce to the Rebo of the Pharwnic monuments, T 

not learn his history; but his complexion was unusually 
light, and the incident called to mind the existence of 
lags of people very little known to Europeans—the Arabian 
mountaineers. 

Bepovrs are often seen st Zanzibar—a circwnstance the 
more unexpected, as I had ascertained that they do not visit 
Singapore. Besides the individual adventurers at Zansiber, 
the Imsum sometimes imports bodies af Bedouin, to serve 
ae soldiers in bis prilitary campaigns, 

On the 3rd of October L Zanzibar in the pre 
‘Ww. Schroeder, Captain Jackson, of Salem; snd, 
making an unsuecessful attempt to land st Mombas, we 
arrived on the 18th at Muscat. The people of this part of 
Arabia, like those of the “Hedjaz, bare tone beards, and they 
may be recognised by the checkered and banded turban, 
which I first saw at Zanzibar. Some individuals were found 
to be more polished and liberal-minded than any other Arabs . 
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I have met with; and a more advanced tone of society per- 
vaded their principal town. 

I witnessed, however, at Muscat, the abduction of a child 
by its own father, who had taken advantage of the tempo- 
rary absence of the mother. The screams of the little oue, 
while being borne to the landing, found no response from. 
the bystanders, further than an expression of blame, for a 
right ‘being exercised “in such s manner as to break its 


Tho name of Ishmael was well known at Muscat; and 
two classes of Arabs were recognised “who are fighting to 
this ay. The Kahtan Arabs ruled formerly for a century 
and s half; and they are many of them » fine-looking set of 
men, having, unlike the Abyssinians, regular hair. They 
sre all Muslims, and aro not rare in the interior, but there 
were none of them residing in Muscat. The Imaum’s family 
came from the town of Adam, in Uzjd, and belonged to the 
other class of Arabs, the Hameer, as did, likewise, most of 
the people of Muscat, and many of the Bedouins. Inserip- 
tions on the rocks are unknown in Eastern Arabia.” 

‘At Muscat I caw an Egyptian of the lower clase, who had 
arrived, doubtless, by the way of the Persian Gulf. I was 
also aurpri by’ reminiscence of Bgyptian history. A 
wealthy’ Arab, in speaking of some law decisions, declared 
that the judgea were “as bod as Pharaoon who took 
‘Musscra.”* 

The Bxpovrns visiting Muscat differed in personal ap- 
pearance from those seen at Mocha; and they were more 
readily recognised as belonging to the White race. ‘Their 
complexion, however, in most instances seemed to be yet 
darker than in the Mongolian race. Their long hair was 
much undulated; and they usually wore a fillet around the 
head, such as is seen on the Pharaonic monuments in repre- 
sentations of captive monarchs. One of the Bedouins, who 
bore no outward marks of distinction, was pointed out to me 
ae being chief “ over a thousand men; all to get angry when- 
ever he is angry, and st no expense.” 

I was informed that no one came to Muscat from s greater 
distance inland than two or three hundred miles, and 
that the great interior of Arabis is unknown even to the 
‘Bedouina, who, however, suppose it to be inhabited. Persons 
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sometimes go by land to Mecca, keeping near the Persian 
Gulf; but this is not often done, the route being considered 
dangerous from the scarcity of water; and the usual course 
is by sea to Bahrein, and thence through the Interior. 
communication along the outer coast of Arabin iy 
carried on altogether by sca. Captain M'Farland, of Salem, 
joined us at Muscat, afler a voyage in an Arab dow, of 
forty daya from Moche, during the favourable monsoon. As 
the vessel touched at several places along the coast, he had 
unusual opportunities of viewing the country, whieh, ho 
informed me, “looked everywhere alike;” broken, moun- 
tainous, and devoid of vegetation, ax at Aden and Museat. 

At Zanzibar and at Muscat also, two or three persons 
from Socotra were pointed out to me, otherwise 1 should 
not have distinguished them from the surrounding Arabs, 
Captain Jackson regarded the inhabitants of the interior of 
Socotra as being “much the «nme wort of people with the 
Bedouins of Muscat; their Sultan in like manner wearing & 
fillet around his head. Their hair ix long and straight, and 
not in the least inclining to be woolly.” 

On the 29th of O we sailed for Bombay, wher wo 
arrived on the 11th of November, and where 1 found, in tho 
Suxpiaxs of the Lower Indus, a wtriking resemblance to the 
Bedouins of Muscat. Indeed, the spot occupied by s body 
of these Sindians, who had brought horses for sale, was 
usually termed “the Bedouin camp.” 

1 frequently met with Arab visitors in tho strects of 
Bombay; and, judging from the costume, they were 
mostly from Eastern Arabia. And in instances where the 
original dress had been abandoned, tho languago often 
revealed the presence of Arabs of the lower class. In the 
territory of the Nizam, and more than two hundred miles 
from Bombay, I found the gate of onc of the towny guarded 
by on Arab soldier. 

d. Indian Muslime. 

Ihave spoken in another chapter of tho Indian Muslims 
who were seen at Sin, , and who came chiefly from 
Eastern Hindostan. ‘Those met with on my second Voyago 
belong to the North and West; and, for the most part, 
unequivocally to the White race. 
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ine vessela usually touch at Mocha, numbers 

ane are to be met with in that city; where T 
ert Eich they dies rom Meopeana, end 
a as an 
which is erat Grek al open Foret 
tions of Orientals. Mgome of these Indian Muslims dealt in 
Erecives stowey, while otters bed Ueomne residents, end bed 

Opened shops. A Bombay ship st the anchorage, was laden 
principally with Surat cloth; and bad on about 
merebants, , each of them, at in the Chinese. junks, having 
the charge of his own wares 

‘The larger edifices at Mocha are built in much the same 
style as those of Cairo, except that there is greater refine- 
inont of architectaral ornament. ‘Uhin was traced 40 the 
workmen of India: and I soon perceived, that the Arabs 
here, aa ev lev are a rude gna, that all She arts 

uiriny an mi erly to 
Or peoteans sof mecy, bone ronery edo, 
this “could not be done; because the people of Mocha are 
not India people.” 

I met with 3 class of individuals called Pxsiaxs, who 
are noted as the fairest Orientals that come to Mocha; and 
Who sppear to me to have close affinity with the Indian 
Muslims. One of them accosted me in , and among 
other matters, stated that “he was from nd that 
the Engh end his countrymen were friends :”” alth 
person of much intelligence, he had never before h 
‘America, and he was evidently at s loss to comprebend 
where it could be situated. T'met with another of these 
Persians, St wat after he had pe bed the “coubing 


be deetribed the “ 
ibe ect put T dia net not undo the bandages to verify 


Bia sora Sombey, and throughout my journey in the interior of 
India, I found myself always at a distance from the seat of 
arts above alluded to; and my inquiries now placed it to 
the northward, and in the direction of the Indus. Other 
attendant circumstances, taken in connexion with the 
geographical position of the Upper Indua, scem to poimt 
Yet further east. 

‘Bombay appears to be the head-quarters of the Indian 
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‘Muslims, and I remarked among them various evidence of 
Persian descent, as in the custom of child marriages. Poly. 

y is rare, even among the wealthy; but their religion 
fas been much corrupted; “they have saints, and they 
address prayers to Mobammed, and even to Ali.” I was 
informed, ver, that four castes of Muslims sre 
recognised at Bombay, who all est together, but who will 
not intermarry. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the boatmen of the 
western coast of Hindostan are al! Muslims. Exceptions, 
however, must be made in regard to Cutch; anda Bajpoot 
sailor was serving in the Bombay ship st Mocha a 
Moslim commander. 

Indian Muslims are likewise common at Zaneiber, and it 
waa said of them, that “after getting married and mixed up 
a little, they wanted to for Arabs.” Most of the 
‘White women I saw at Zanzibar, belonged to the class of 
Indion Muslims. 

Two or three Bzroocnss were pointed out to me at 
Zanzibar, and others again st Bombay. They sccmed to 
have affinity with the Indian Muslims, rather than with tho 
Sindians and Bedouins; but 1 am hardly prepared to decide 
from these few cxamples. Belooche women have been eome- 
times imported for the harcms of Zanzibar. 


e. Western Hindoos. 
In the various ports of Arabia and Eastern Africa, indi. 
iduals may occasionally be met with, who differ remarkably 
in their bearing and costume from the surrounding ula 
tion. An equal difference will be found in the qualities of 
the mind, in a surprising amount of intelligence and general 
information. These people have influence, nut, however, 
derived from battles; their empire is not of the sword ; 
neither is it based on their religion. They are the idolatrous 
merchants of India, wha, for ages, have mainly held the 

commerce of the above-named countries. 
‘My acquaintance with the Cctca Baxtaxs, commenced 
bisa and ast first I inistook poo Parsees, when 
resemble in man; iking particulars; as in their 
names, in their i eal epic of oe and in their shaving 
the beard with the exeeption of the mustache (s circum- 
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stance possibly connected with the prevalence of the same 
fashion st Cairo), but on further soquaintance, I was soon 
able to distinguish a peculiar style of countenance. 

The Banians visiting Mochs and the neighbouring parts 
of Arabis, belong to a different caste from those usually 
seen at Zanzibar, Musest, and Bombay. They may be dis- 
tinguished by tho more flattened turban; the shape of which, 
asisahown by Niebubr's figure, has not changed for the 
last eighty years. 

At Zanzibar I was more particularly atrock with the 
analogy to the ancient ian priests; for in like manner 
the Banians seemed to be the depositaries of knowledge and 
of the relics of civilisation in the midst of barbarians. 
‘Herodotus says, that “the Egyptians venerate the cow ;" and 
this is a fundamental principle of the Hindoo religion. 
Also, in minor particulars, the undress Banian cap entirely 
resembles the pattern most frequently represented on the 


eee ar the principal Banians Zauzib: ke English 
ue of the princi; ians st Zanzibar spoke ish, 
and he rej sterlly complained to me of ‘the ¢ hard life 
required in being a Banian. There are cighty four castes of 
Banians;” but, said he, “God made men free. The 
Banians who go to vea do not associate with those who 
remain in India; and the same rule prevails among the 
Lascars, who are Sudras, and are allowed to ent fish. His 
own diet consisted of rice, dohl (Cajanus), some ghee or 
butter, and sometimes milk, but he did not eat oranges.” It 
appeared that he was versed in palnistey, and he once asked 


me if I understood phrenology. bestowed abusive 
expressions on the for not permitting the building of 
a temple; adding, that there were “more thau four hundred 
Banians in Zanzibar, being a threefold incresee within ten 
years, and that he su, it will go hard with thom when 
the present Imaum dies.” He & Calcutta dobi (or 
washerman), not a Banian, but 2 Hindoo : the individual 


alluded to was serring in » European household, and 
ing to his own account was permitted to eat mutton, 

but neither beef nor fowls, 
‘A second Banian, who had recently arrived from Mombas, 
“had resided in Eastern Africa for twenty years.” I did 
not learn thet any Banians were established to the south- 
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ward of Keelwa, but I saw individuals on board the dows 
arriving from that town. Moreover, if reliance may be 
plnced on the Arab accounts, the Banians are not entirely 
free from the suspicion of alave dealing. 

‘Banians are very numerous at Muscat, where they possess 
a more pervading influence than ot the places I ‘had pre- 
Tioualy visited. “They belong to the same clans with thoss 
of Zanzibar, but they are not exclusively merchants, and 
I observed among them a blackamith and other artisans, 
‘One of their singulartooking dows, having serrated streamers 
with s pair of flags at the stern, hsd just arrived from Cutch. 
An Arab merchant informed me, that har ing displeased the 
‘Banians by sending eattle on board an American whip of war, 
he wae obliged at last to declare that “he would find out 
whether Muscat belonged to the Banians or tu the Arabs; 
for having a right to expend his moncy as he pleased, ho 
would buy cattle, and slaughter daily for, distribution anuoug 


the poor.” 

"The Banians of Bombay, judging frou the form of the 
turban, are mostly to be referred to the last-mcntioved clasa; 
except only, that they had not in all instances arrived by wea. 
They were spoken of ax “ Cutch and Guzerati people, not 
properly belonging to this part of India, who, by their 
superior enterprise, have nearly or quite supplanted the 
original Mahratta caste of traders.” Like their brethren of 
Cashmere and Bengal, they are rgarded in the binery 
division of the Hindoos, as belonging to left band” 
and inferior. 

The mass of the population of Bombay is composed of 
Hindoos who, by way of territorial distinction, are usually 
termed Manzatras. From my first view of them I could 
only regard them as Arabs; as the unconverted idolatrous 
Arabs, such as we are familiar with in tho history of the 
Mediterranean countries; and I soon perceived that it was 
possible, at the present day, to obtain an insight into the 
any ‘on the mind of the ancient system of image- 
worship. 

I perceived also that in various points of difference from 
the modern Arabs, the Mahrattes accord with the a 
Egyptians. Thus pol; is rare; the women not 
conceal the face; tho men carry burdens (with the balanco- 
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jars we unrerely moto itor of coppet or brane Other 
jars are univ: made eit copper or 

ious witreseed Lave vot yet besos sbecleto ia Rgypty 
aa that of the women burdens on the head, and 
their eollocting manure (for fuel) with the hands. It is 
true, the anslogy in surrounding circumstances (periodical. 
rains compensating in reservoirs for the inundations of the 
Nile) tents doublies to sasimiate the population ; yot with 
every allowance, the Mabrattas appeared to me to be more 
than « counterpart to the jans of Herodotus. The 
fact too should be noted, that Sanscrit language, which 
has boen inherited by the Mabrattas, is regarded by writera 
as originally foreign to India, 

In the vicinity of Bombay, stones, trees, and other natural 
objects, are often consecrated with a mark of red paint: the 
onginal intent of the practice being apparently to remind 
the passer-by of the omnipresence of the Deity. 1 heard a 
Mahratts of the lower class complaining of the Parvecs and 
saying, «8 he pointed to the sea, “the Parsees worship the 
water, that is not God ; neither is fire, nor the earth.” 

Within my own experience I have met with no evidence 
of the idea of Supreme Being having spontaneously arisen 
in the buman mins F would enumerate, as possessing this 
ides, the Patriarchs, the aucient Egyptian priests. the jews, 
Christiana, and Muslims, and the Braminical Hindoos. 1 
have never conversed on the subject with followers of the 
Budhist religion ; but ini tions of the human 
family “re Srobibly to tbe excluded’ althou h not in all 
instances unenlightened, as appears from the writers of 
antiquity. id ene 

On questioning the sbore-mentioned individual in 
to hia own religion, he said, that the Mahrattas “have 
priest-gods, or Bramins; that he was himsclf « Mahratts of 
the Hindoo caste, though he did not go to the temples; and 
that he was allowed to eat milk, butter, and 
eggs; but not Beef, mutton, nor even fish.” His 
complexion was than usual, and in personal appear 


‘noe he sommed to partake of the olingan race. 
On the other hand, the ion of the Bramins of this 


ost fnstances, is obo ualy pure. 

A Mahratta Bramin stated, in reply to some inquiries, 
“that it in pot considered proper for a Bramin to take up 
occupations belonging to other castes; and that even the 
work in which he was then engaged (correcting « Mahratta 
Dictionary for the English Goverament) was rathor deroga- 
tory to his dignity.” With to the practicability of 
entering lower castes, if he entertain such an ides, he 
thought that “the Sudras would probably receive him, and 
give him a wife; but this was by no means a matter of 
certainty; and the Mahrs, who are the lowest of all castes, 
would refuse.” 

“Formerly there was a severe punishment for the un- 
authorised wearing of the Braminical cord; but the English 
government having declined to intertere in the matter, it in 
not at it always easy to distinguish a Bramin, For 
himself, he thought he could not be deceived, but Bramins 
ha d been, frequently. This, he exclaimed, is the Age 


“Iwo ar more princes in India claim to be Kehatryas, 
together with some bodies of people, im one or more 
districts, who keep themselves aloof from other castes, and 
are respected by the Sudras; but be thought that they have 
rather a sort of substitute for the Kshatrya caste.” Ho 
expressed the same opinion respecting the Wyse, or mor- 
cantile caste; and said, that “a great mixture of Sudras 
exists among the persons who now exercise the profession.” 
‘He further declared, vomewhat unexpectedly, that “the 
Sudras themselves are nearly extinct.” 

‘Mr. Allen, of the American Mission, had found “great 
Yaristion in habits among the population of diferent parts ot 
India; much confusion in the accounts of writers having 
arisen’ from attributing to the whole people that which is 
true in 9 district only. Bramins may compose, perhaps, 
one-tenth of the population of India. 1n some districts 
Henry Mo rare, and are confined to a fee large, term and 

we yery little influence throughout the mass of the popu- 
lation. “Many, too, of the Bramins are quite ignorant, and 
have not even leaned to read. The Mahrattes are the only 


Hindoos over whom the Bramins have obtained 
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ascent , Animal sacrifices are etill jeed in India; 
cio eemerienees Se 
Bramin widows shave the head, and poten 
marry again; but i are by no meana rare 
with other Hindoo women. Tn Bombsy there are no less 
‘than five or six castes of Bramins, who will neither inter- 

nor eat er.”” 

« The original istinctions of caste have not been altogether 
effaced among the natives converted by the Portugueso ; and 
in some places, towards the Eastern coast, the observance is 
quite strict.” 

“ Heredit village-suthorities form a peculiarity in the 
institutions of India; and the practice has piss Fra the 
asvociutions, feclings, and ideas of the people. When com- 

laints of oppression have been substantiated, government 

merely transferred the office to another member of the 

same family; and this system has continued throughout all 
the revolutions of the country.” 

“In former times the nations of India were principally 
four, corresponding with the four ea,—the Mahratta, 
Telugu, Canara, and Tamul. The Mabrattas have retained 
the Sanscrit alphabet, but they very little literature 
of their own; and the Tamul Enguage is the only one of 
the four that is rich in lit treasures.” 

On the 16th of December I started on an excursion into 
the Interior, proceeding in the first place by water to Pan- 
well, On the following day I traversed the Concan, or the 
low country ; and in the evening I reached the foot of the 


mountains. 

On the 18th I sscended the ghaut or mountain-slope, and 
entered upon the extensive table-land which occupies the 
interior of Southern India; and which is commonly called 
the Dekkan. Its average elevation of about two thousand 
feet, in insufficient to produce any striking change in the 
vegetable growth; but I soon perceived somo difference in 
the climate. The nighta were now colder, and the days, 
perhaps, hotter ; while the greater aridity waa shown by the 
absence of dews after leaving the low country. 

The surface, generally, was found to be unwooded, and 
the far greater proportion of it uncultivated ; neither were 
cattle seen upon the hills; but, at this season, the whole 
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country was covered with dried herbage, and wore the aspect 


of barrenness. I did not remark any change in 
the habits of the people ; that the cultivation of rice 
had become rare; but F am it that the inhabitants of 


the Dekkan and Concan do not much int 7 

An incident may serve to illustrate the train of asvovia- 
tions in the mind of the people of India, Meeting on the 
road with a woman who seemed to belong to the lower class 
of Hindoos, I inquired her caste of my interproter. Ho 
informed me that she waa a Christin; uot Portuguese, but 
Mahrass, What, I asked, is she carrying under that cover 
ing? He replied, “ It containa a ou” 

Stopping at Karli, I spent the remainder of tho day at 
the largest of the caves in that vicinity ; aud on the following 
morning I resumed my journey. 

On the 20th I reached Poona, where { remained some 





hours. Muslims were aaid to be “common in this 
but to have no temples beyond tho towns of the coast 
rule, which has exceptions further in the Interior, in the 
dominions of the Nizam. Poona xwmed to be ina 
mesanre the limit of Parsce influence ; and thus far, wealthy 
Parsees have established houses along the road for the 
gratuitous shelter of travellers. 

Cowries were seen used for money at Poona, the species 
being Cyprea annulus. Hitherto 1 had met with but o 
single camel, which was laden with the baggage of a Bramin; 
and camels’ were seen in rare instances, further in the 
Interior. Pige mado their appearance in tho villages 
beyond Poona; a smail variety, uniformly black and long- 
bristled. I do not remember meeting with buffaloes in 
Dekkan ; but in many of those seon at Bombay, I remarked 
a white spot on the Font ; showing, even in this animal, a 
tendency to become parti-coloured. i 

‘The sheep appeared to belong to the same breed with 
those of modern Egypt; and I remarked that, in like 
manner, the majority of them were black. Tho outer 
garment, worn in the cool of the morning by the people of 
the Dekkan, has broad black a in a dress 
common in Egypt, by combining the natural colours of the 
wool, And s similar manufacture is found, I think, among 
the Spanish Peruvians. 
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Although the Indian dwilock is regarded as identical in 
Mpecies with our own, there is a striking difference in the 
voice. I never heard any the cattle of Indis, 
‘Dut only a sort of grunt, like that of the buffalo. 
However, I have occasionally seen Indian bullocks, having 
Jong horns, and also a form of body approsching that of our 
om On the Sd T arrived at Gorputi (called by the Enplis 

n the arrit i e 
Seroor) ; a considerable village, where Mr. Prats open 
Amcrican Mission, was residing. Some thin plates of metal 
‘Were shown me, a8 exam} of “Hindoo housebold gods.” 
Also the tomb of a British officer, before which the natives 
had erected an altar for burning incense; the new Hindoo 
saint having been esteemed peculiarly efficacious for the 
fulfilment of vows, until such proceedings were stopped, by 
being brought to the notice of the local authorities. 

The river Bima runs by Gorputi; but, like the other 
rivers of the Dekkan, it ined at this season very little 
water. The country beyond was found to be more level, 
with a larger proportion of the soil under cultivation. The 
erops, however, were suffering from drought, the rains 
during the preceding wet season having been scanty; and 
there was cvery prospect of a famine. 

In the evening of the 23rd I reached the city of Ahmed- 
nuggur, the most distant of the Mission Stations. Mesers. 
Ballantine and Abbott had resided here for ten years, without 
having before seeu one of their countrymen who wae uncon- 
nected with the mission. 

I resumed my journey on the 25th; and on the morning 
of the 27th I reached Toka, on the banks of the Godaveri. 
Crossing the mouth of a tributary stream, I visited the 
principal village, which is inhabited exclusively by Bramine, 
many of whom were not distinguishable in personal appear- 
ance from the other people of the country. Two large fixt- 
bottomed boata, each bearing a carved horse's head, indicated 
that the-river at a different season is navigable. 

Crossing the Godaveri, I entered the Nizam's dominions; 








but Muslim rule did not tohave wrong any marked. 
change in the character i of the pop istion. Among 
Various agricultural details reminding me of ancient custome, 


Tobserved strings of bullocks treading out the gram. 
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On the 28th I arrived at the city of Aurangabad, the 
residence of the Nizam, whose government is still recog- 
nised, although it is much under English influence. A few 
Pareees were living here, ing the revenue, as the 
Baniana do at Zanzibar; and one of them cashed a draft for 
me. A Parsee priest, who was called, by my interpreter, 
“the archbishop,” stopped herv, after travelling in company 
with us from Poons. 

The vicinity of Aummgabad is noted for producing 
‘Mandarin oranges of » superior quality. An Engheh officer 
was riding the only elephant 1 met with in India, where, it 
appears, “ elephant» are principally contined to two se] 
districts, to a tract on the Ganges, to the northward, and to 
the extreme south of the Peninsula.” 

A man joined our party at Aurungobad, who had overtaken 
us on the road sume days previously. at which time he 
inquired our destination. “It appeured. that he belouged to 
the Jain caste, and to the Rajpuot country to the north. 
ward; and being of 4 more enterprising turn than the local 
population, he furnivhed the means of conveyance for the 
remainder of my journey. 

On the Bist’ 1 reached Adjunta, a place apparently 
designed by the carly Muslims for un important city ; but 
the space enclosed by the massive walls 14 now principally 
vacant, beerved ‘here simall burnt bricks, of the samo 
deseription with those of Southern Arabis ; and also, some- 
what unexpectedly, the Muslim custom of carrying water 
ju akius. 

I descended the ghaut which borders the barin of the 
river Tupti, and procecded to Purdapur. a fine Muslim cara- 
vansary, converted into a petty modern village, the walls 
affording protection at night tu the inbubitauts and their 
cattle. Fires were seen in the distanec, down the valley, 
kindled, it was said, likewise for the purpow of “keeping off 
the tigers.” 

I first heard of this animal at Adjunta; and it proved to 
‘be, not the true tiger, but the ounce, or pale-coloured 
leopard. A skin was shown me by a person, who stated, 
that ‘he bad shot twenty-six of these auimals in the course of 
his life; and that they not only cattle, but in some 
instances even men. “He his companion were Muslim 

2 
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and Mawotti, from the Northward; and one of them came 
from Lucknow.” 

On the 1st of January, 1845, I visited the Caves, which 
are situsted several miles from , the nearest 
inhabited place. A stream comes out of the mountain-slope 
through a deep glen, walled by cliffa six or seven hundred 
foot in height ; and half-way up, » horizontal series of caves 
extends around a vemiciredar 81 The river-bed being 
dry st the time of my visit, aff access to the secluc 
spot ; and the first care on arriving was to discharge fire-arms 
‘to start the tigers.” ‘The only response, however, was an 
alarm among multitudes of the domestic pigeon. Man had 
withdrawn for ages, but hia dwelling-place was not abandoned 
by his associate bird. I spent several hours in examining tho 
caves, and my guides being unwilling to pass the night there, 
T left before dark, and taking the direct route, £ reached 
‘Adjunts late in the evening. 

tho 2nd I commenced my return; for the first few 
miles in company with o Braminical wedding-procession ; 
the matique pattern of the cars calling to mind the heroic 
. rough some mismanagement one of the cars wax 
crerturned, ond several women and children were severely 
bruised ; soon, however, one of the party came along bearing 
a flagon, and poured oil upon the wounds, 

By an exception to the usual cloudless sky of half the 

year, the heavens were obscured on the 3rd and 4th, and a 
corresponding took placo in the otherwise constant 
direction of the wind. But the general use of adobes or sun- 
dried brick, affords proof that the rains in the Dekkan are 
never very copious, 
In gical structure, the Dekkan, to the limit of my 
excursion, Was found to be a tra fran and in this 
respect it corresponds with the table-land of Oregon. I left 
the main road af Fb , and on the evening of the 4th 
I reached Ellora, where I spent the following day in 

0 : rid er proceeded Muslim village, noted 

a the 641 a i a 
for the manufacture oT ae f next passed the base of 
the artificially insulated mountain of Dowlutabad; a stu- 
pendous work of the ancient Hindoos, iring even at the 
‘Present day the jeslous care of government. Ticinity‘of 
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llora appears also to have been the principal seat of Muslim 
power; and it sbounds in Muslim pliimiarrsrypbidater a 
the most part abandoned. In the evening I rejoined my 
former route, and on the following day I recrossed the 


Godaveri. 

Hitherto, the numerous Hindoo temples and worshi 

laces visited along the road had been found to be 

ledicated to Siva, And I remarked that the offerings, like 
that of Cain, were confined to the products of the soil; to 
Tagetes and othor cultivated flowers, with haat f fruits. 

fore, however, re-entering Ahmednuggur, 

attracted my attention, from some peculiarit it 
struction, and from a second species of sacred fig (with the 
fruit devoid of an involucre) being planted around. The 
temple contained a simple fat-topped altar, on which Tagetes 
flowers wore strewed, and it proved to be dedicated to the 
worship of Krishna. 

Some votaries of this Hindoo deity were encamped near, 
and they were called by my Parsce ‘interpreter, “fakeer or 
beggars, but high-caste.” “The party consisted of men and 
women, several of the former wearing black turbans, and it 
appeared that they belonged to the MaxanuaWwa caste. 
Among other peculiarities, this casto ia remarkable for being 
kept up by purchase, for marriage is prohibited, and the 
elder are eet killed. 

¢ grain being now nearly ripe, persona were sometimes 
stationed in the fclde to detvo awev the birds by slinging 
stones. On the 11th I again arrived at Gorputi. 

"The following day, the 12th of January, “wna regarded b 
the Hindooa as the winter solstice; in connequenco of { 
Jowing the Shastras in their calculations, without regard to 
the precession of the equinoxes.” 

On the 16th I visited the lesser caves at Karli; but I was 
not aware at the time that a “hill-fort,” another work of 
antiquity, exists in the same vicinity. On the morning of 
the 18th T again reached Bombay. 

£. Irregular Castes of India. 

In India the term “caste” is not reatricted to tho fol- 
lowers of the Braminical religion, but it is used in s general 
sense ; and Parsees, Muslims, Jews, and Europeans are com- 
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ssonly spoken of se eo many castes. The population is hetero- 
geneous, made up of the remnants or wrecks of a variety of 
nations, some of which are perhaps extinct st their place of 
origin ; for it would seem that amid “the violence with which 
the earth has been pees tperiner gaa ouly in India. 

The Mayans are co: su to original 
inhabitants of the ee ahasednteens Three or _ of them were 

jinted out to me st 3 but in costume and 
persona sppearsnee they did not present ary mate didtes 
ence from the surrount pulation. may have 
a little darker; and 2a Ee aal who accompanied me to 
Adjunta and back, seemed to be as dark as a Telingan. 

I met with a party of Burzis on the road, near the limit 
of my excursion. They presented very distinctly the linea- 
menty of the White race, but I did not remark anything 


liar in their dress or personal appearance. 
pone of the converte at Abmednugaur “ had formerly been 
in the services of a Bhill, during ich time he had killed 


man, reons.” He showed me a bow, having two strings 

and a cromband, for the purpose of Shooting pebbles—a 

kind of weapon said to be common in the vieinity. Heber* 

found, among the Bhilis, bows made of split bamboo; a 

Peculiarity in constraction which may be compared with 
lotua’s account of the Indisn bows. 

The “ Barinsaney” were principally met with on first 
entering the Dekkan ; their immense herds of bullocks some- 
times occupying the rosd for nearly a mile. At regular 
intervals, a woman in the midst was spinning or sewing a5 
she walked along, and one was carrying dog; an act which, 
according to my interpreter, “neither Hindoos nor Parsees 
would do.” dress more resembled the European female 
costume than the Hindoo; but the Brinjarry women had 
large anklets of fantastic pattern, with other brass orna- 
ments. The men carried spears, having the broad blades 
covered with leathern sheaths. In parties returning towards 
the Interior, the bullocka were all heavily laden with mer 
chandise. 

Except in the masculine forms of the women, { could find 
no physical difference from the general population of the 


(© Hober’s Narrative, vol. i. p, 466. 
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country. The lineaments of the White race were readily 
istinguishable, except in an individual alrcady noticed as 
resezal an i ‘The herds were upoken of as the 
property of the women, who, indeed, had the air of bei 
the heads of the community ; but hecpeaed the syston 
prevails a8 among certain in the south of 
i I isl nt ascertain. 7 
The “ aug" were encamped near every vil of 
im , in small huts formed of rush-mata. I baveneen 
these huts ‘not only hemispherical in shape; but disposed in 
a circle, with their entrances towards the centre; thus pre. 
senting an unexpected resemblance to tho “kraals” of 
fries” ‘The Di have drays of a very rude and primi- 
tive construction, formed of three cross timbers resting on an 
axle, the wheels being merely sections of the trunk of a tree. 
The StxniecR buve similar wandering habits, but they 
hold themselves aloof; they are less numerous, and are said 
to exercise the profession of “chatty-makern,” or tin-men, 
T fell in with one of their encampments, which consisted of 
low woollen tents. This, I think, is the class of people to 
which the origin of the Gipsies bas been sometimes referred, 
Some of the numerous irregular castes of India aro su] 
posed to be the remains of the aboriginal population. 1 did 
not meet with any direct evidence of thin; but J am inclined 
to think there may be vomething in thu point of view. Some 
parallelism in social condition seems wanting in the White 
race; and the required counexion may powibly be traced in 
the hill-people of Nepsul, the Karens of Birmah, and oven 
tribes situated further to the southeast. 


g- Return to Egypt. 

On the Ist of February I left Bombsy in the steamboat 
Victoria; and, after a third visit to Aden, I arrived on the 
17th at Suez. Coming from India, I was struck with the 
ruddy sun-burnt hue of the Eavrriaxs, who now seemod 
foirer than before ; and I thought { could further distinguinh 
instances of that width of nostril ick coptaitates to the 
un-European expression of the Bramins Cutch Banians, 
‘Within a single year, marked innovations on Arab customs 
had taken place at Cairo and Alexandria, in consequence of 
increased intercourse by steamboats with Europe. 
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On, tas 21s of Pobenary 1 ie Alecate os Se 
steamboat Iberia; and on the 26th I again arrived at 
where I passed qi jusrantine, 

Os Ge i “of March T eft Malta in the Neapolitan = 
steamboat ; anc mt) jportunit 
Bley, 'Syracne, Catania, oP ed 
mong the Sicilisns some traditionary remembrance of 


at two or three on the Calabrian 
on the 18th we aeacned ape, where the boat 
‘heopein jacket, pari rte beget va 
si jacket, was neen on the pe, an. 
ra somewhat Oriental in the charectee of its nema 
tions, and which, I believe, is now nearly confined to the 
extreme mountain-fastnesses of Italy and 

‘The superstition of the “evil eye” is common in Italy; 
and I remarked traces of other Arab customa, which gene’ 
rally, i in Europe, have become obsolete; and further, at 

‘Herculaneum and Pompeii, that the Arab analogies i increase 
on ascending into antiquity. 

‘The environs of Neples offer a striking example of s suc- 
ceasion of languages within a given district, as is shown by 
tho Latin inscriptions of the Roman towns, and by thy 
anterior Greek inscriptions of the Catacombs: where 
moreover, at thia distance in time and space, I did not anti- 
sipste meeting with evidence of the Hindoo worship of Ply 

e perero iy fe lig. a om, scording to Pi 
bard in vogue st me, 

In yecurring to sao ft as, 
me that a subterrancous lava-stream coming in contact with 
water, would sccount for the he of Pompeii. 

After Teaving Naples, the boat ed at Civita Vecchia, 
Leghorn, and Genoa. Italy offers another subject of 
interent in in ite rich monumental re ae continuing uninter- 


ee iy a Marcio; and after Lied 
ato] at a 
Franoe, 1 eT tee from Havre on the 12th of Apri 

in the ra ae ioe lege} seas loth of the following went 

‘we arrived at New York. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
ASSOCIATION NUMERICAL PROPORTIONS, 


Ix order to complete tho foregoing account, I will here 
insert a specification of the several races occurring at 
each place visited ; or, in other words, an analysis of tho 

ulation, 
sah in the United States, three faces are familiarly known: 
the White, the Negro, and the Mongolian ; the latter repre- 
sented both oy the sboriginal population, and by a few 
Chinese settled in our principal cities, A fourth race, the 
‘Malayan (represented chiefly Polyneai is not 
‘uncommon in the porta frequer by whale-ships; and in 
vome few instances I have met with a fifth race, the 
Telingan, or true Indian. 

At Afadeira I met with two races: the White and the 
Negro; but the latter race occurred in only a few instances, 





exclusively at the principal seaport town. 

At the Cope Ferd ‘Tande ‘met with the same two recs; 
but they occurred in inverse proportions; and the White 
raco was here comparatively rare. 

At Rio Janeiro and the secalty T fell in with only the 
same two Taccs—the White and the Negro; and they 
appeared to be here in nearly equal proportiv 

‘he same two races were again seen at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro, in North Patagonia; but a third race, the 
Mongolian or the aboriginal, was said to be present among 
the population of the neighbouring village. 

In Terra del Fuego there occurred but s single race,—the 
Mongolian, or the aboriginal. I have never heard of run. 
away calies resorting to the southem side of the Straita of 


In Northern Ofili, st Valparaiso and Santiago, I met with 
the three races last’ mentioned: the White, the Mongolian 
or the aboriginal, and the Negro; but the latter race was 

ly rare. 
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In Peru, at Lima and in the vicinity, 1 met with the 
same three races; here, however, int d in more 
proportions; and a variety of complicated mixtures 

ng up, which were distinguished by different names. 
On the An Andes the aboriginal race was found to preponde- 
rate, and the Negro was rare. 

At San Francisco, in North California, I met with three 
races; the Malayan, which is the aboriginal, and is also 

ited by the Polynesian crews of trading vessels; the 
hite race ; and, in a single instance, the Negro. 

‘Three races also occurred in Oregon ; the Mongolian, here 
the sboriginal, and far predominating at the time of our 

; the White race, consisting principally of the mission- 

see, and oie Maisto, Seer with we Hudson ed 

om] 5 am afew Poly- 

noriaan.” ‘A'Nogro, I belive, elected. his Bila from one 

of the vessels ‘Fi the Expedition; and, in this manner, & 
fourth race was added to the foregoing. 

‘Leaving now the shores of America, at the Howaiion 
Islands, met with five races; the Malayan, here the abo- 
Figinal; the White; the Negro; the Mongolian, repre- 
sented by several im Chinese; and the fifth race, by 
an individual from Himdostan. 

A single race occurred the eastern Pawmotus ; the 
Mabyan. or the aboriginal. In the western part of the 
aame coral archipelago we received on board a shipwrecked 
European. 

At PTheit, notwithstanding it is so much frequented by 
trading-vessela, I obeerred but two races; the Malayan or 
the aboriginal, and the White race. 

‘The same two races occurred at the Samoon or Navigator 
Talands, where the resident Whites consisted of the mission- 
ae net, numerous deserters frome trviing emt 7 

2 of Tongstaboo was t t piace visited, where 
two racea had been brought in contact without European 
intervention ; these were, the Malayan or the sboriginal, 
and the Papuan from the Feejee Islands. Three oy and 
races bad arrived in trading vessels; the White; the Ne 
represented by » ingle resident ; and the Negrillo, by » 
from Aramange. 

At the Feeyee Islands the Papuan and the Malsyan races 
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had again sboriginally mot together: but Polynesians had 
Iikewsso been introduced by trading vesecls; as had the resi- 
dent Whites, and « native of Hindostan; making in all four 


mat the Bay of Inlands, in ew Zealand, I met with but 
two races,—the Malayan or the aboriginal, and the White ; 
the latter already settled in considerable numbers, before 
obtaining a cession of the sovereignty of the group. 

At , and in the vicinity, 1 met with five races; the 
Australian or the aboriginal; the White, far preponderat- 
ing; the Negro, in a few instances; the Mi al, rote. 
sented by Polynesians, chiefly from New Zealand; and the 
‘felinyan, by some natives of Hindostan. 

In Luzon there occurred five mees, two of them abo- 
riginal, tho Malayan and the Negrillo. The Mongolian 
race was represented by numerous Chinese residenta: the 
Telingan, by a few Lascars from the shipping; and the 
White taco by Europeuns, and persons of European 
descent. 

At Calders, on Mindanao, | met with but two races, the 
Malayan and the White; the latter represented by the eom- 
mander of the post, aud possibly, alsu, by some traces among 
the Muslim ulation. 
eer ae mes eith four races the aean the 
Neprillo, in an individual perhaps aboriginal; the Mon- 
golian, represented by a single resident Chinese; and the 
Telingan, by two eaptive Lawars. Thero was, besides, evi- 
dence of some mixture of a fifth race, in the persona of the 
chiefs and the Muslim priest. 

"At Singapore, individuals belonging to no less than eight 
hysical races, were found to be congregated together. 
he White race was represented by Europeans, and by 

numerous Orientals; the Mongolian, by Chinese; tho 
Malayan, by the native population of the Enst Indien; the 
Telingan, by adventurers from Hindostan; tho Negrillo, by 
slaves from "New Guinea; the Negro, too, was present inn 
Sow instances, as was likewise the true Abyasinian, and, in 

bability, the Ethiopian, in some of the mixed Arabs. 
aa as we had brought with us the Papuan, in tho 
pereon of Veindovi, the Australian and the Hottentot were 
the only races remaining unrepresented st Singapore. 
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The existence of such a on the globe is » fact deserv- 
ing attention, especially it_is considered that this 
gatheriug in chiefly in of European shipping, and 
of the modern town of capone ame a, causes, and the 
eame modes of conveyance, i for many centuries 
directed emigration from various quarters to the Straits of 
Malaces. 


At the Cape of Good Hope the Hottentat race is the 
aboriginal; but I did not meet with individuals who were 
unmixed. The four additional races introduced through 
Euro , untereouse have also become much intermixed. 
At Cay wn the Ni peared rather to derate 
in numbers over the White race, while the Malayan and the 
Telingan were comparatively rare. 

“At St. Helena, in a population of only « few hundreds, 
introduced in European shipping, I observed no tess than 
four races: the White; the ; the Mongolian, repre- 
sented by Chinese ; and, to all appearance, the Telingan 
‘was present, in the descendants of individuals derived from 


At Zanzibar, on the cast coast of Africa, ¥ met with six 
races: the Negro, here rating ; the White, derived 
either directly or orig ly from Arabia, Persia, and Western 
Flindostan ; ‘tho Malayan, represented by three or four 
Ambolambo from Madagascar; the Mongolian, one reai- 
dent Chinese; the true Abyssinian, observed in a single 
instance; and the Ethiopian, which, during the monsoon 
then prevailing, was somewhat rare. 

At Bombay I observed five baytictiioe males the Te- 
Jingan, rare in a state of purity; the } , cl ame 
the orewn of Arab vesecls ariving from Zeneibar; the Mow 
golian, represented by a few Chinese residents; and tho 
Ethiopian, which, in s single instance, was seen unmixed. 

‘At Muscat I met with four races: the White, represented 
exclusively by Orientals; the Telingen, parently present 
Fab Taal fm tects the Perna Gl 3 the 

legro, chi ived through Zanzibar ; q jopisn, 
sec i individual of mised ace and ina ning Soma, 

The same four races occurred at Aden. e Ethiopi: 
however, was here represented by numerous Somali visitors; 
and the Telingan, by individuals among the Sepoy regiments. 
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At Mocks I fell in with five races: the White; the Mon- 
golian, represented in a half-breed Chinese ; the Abyssinian, 
seen in several instances; tho Ethiopian, which’ is hero 
numerous; as is, likewise, the Negro race. 

In Egypt I met with but three races—the same known 
there from remote antiquity : the Ethiopian, the Negro, and 
the White. I learned, however, that individuals belonging 
to a fourth race, the true Abyssinian, are sometimes gsecn at 
Cairo. : 

LT abserved two races at Malta: the White race; and, in 
tho instanco of two lads, who were probably derived from the 
neighbouring Muslim countries, the Negro. : 

Cn the continent of Europe I met with the same two 
races; but with the Negro only at Marveilles, and in the 
instance of two or three resident individuals, 

All imovations resulting from the development of Euro- 
pean navigation, have been excluded from the aecompanying 
map, which (the Arab countries being partially excepted), ia 
intended to represent the aboriginal diffusion of the races. 
Of ivolated districts, Africa appears to contain the greatest 
number of aboriginal raves ; ana next in order, will probably 
follow either Madagascar or New Guinea. 

Density of population being independent of territorial 
extent, the races, when compared by the number of indi- 
viduala, rank differently from the appearance of things on. 
the map. The usual estimates of the population of tho 
globe vary from eight hundred to a thousand millions; and, 
taking the mean, the human family would scem to be din- 
tributed among the races in something like the following 
‘proportions :-— 





The Whito . . 380,000,000 | The Abywinion . 3,000,000 
The Mongolisn . 300,000,000 | The Papuan . . 3,000,000 
‘The Malayan ©. 320,000,000 | The Negrillo . . 3,000,000 
‘The Telingan . . 60,000,000 | The Anstrlian . 500,000 


‘The Negro . . 55,000,000 | The Hottentot . 500,000 
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CHAPTER XV. 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE RACES. 


Axrnoven languages indicate national affiliation, their sctnal 
distribution is, to a certain extent, independent of physical 
race. Confusion has sometimes arisen from not giving due 
attention to this circumstance ; and, indeed, the extension 
or the imparting of languages in a subject which has received 
very little attention. 

ers sometimes reason ihe — sare about in 
masses, the strong overcoming the wi imposing at 
once their custom, religion, and languages on the van- 
quished. But careful examination of the present being 
Tegarded as the best guide to the history of the past, the 
following examples, sclected from among othera which I have 
noted, inay be fouud deserving of attention :— 

An the mining towns of the Peruvian Andes, the Spanish 
Inngusge ia not commonly spoken; but Spaniards and other 
foreigners learn the ua, or the native Peruvian. 

In Luzon, though s “ conquered country” for more than 
two centuries, the Tagals is still the general lauguage, and 
the Spanish makes no progress in the interior towns and 
districts. 

At Singapore, where the native population is lot amid 
the influx of foreigners, the current language isnneverthe- 
less, the proper Malay. 

‘Were foreign intercourse cut off irom the Hawaiian 
Islands, I think I shall be supported in the opinion that, 
notwithstanding the large number of resident Whites, the 
Hagia language would soon become obsolete. 

the English language makes no progress in Hindoston, 
neither do the Roman letters; and among the native BR u- 
lation, newspapers are printed in five or six different aipha- 
deta, and a yet greater variety of languages. 

The language most likely to prevail at Aden, in case 
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the English establishment becomes permancnt, ia the 
Hindoostanee. 


On the East Coast of Africa, notwit ing the 
scamy ee cet. Atte cereecty ee 
cation is the Soahili, » Ni . 

In Malta, a Catholic nad Banos island, Arabic is alone 
spoken by the mass of the population; moreover, it ix not 
here a written language. 

The adoption of a language seems to be very much a 
matter of convenience, depeuding often an the numerical 
majority. A ntranger learns the language of the commu- 
nity in which he may happen to fix his abode; and his 
children often know no other. On the supposition, then, 
that PotYnesrans in former times may have reached the 
shores of America, it docs not necessarily follow that we 
ought to meet with traces of their language. Some com- 
bined association of individuals, some clannism, seems 
requisite to the preservation of a language in the midst of a 
foreign nation.—Thus it may be inferred, that the Henzews 
retained their langunge during their sojourn in Egypt. while 
in their present dispersed condition they apeak the languages 
of their several adopted countries, to the very common 
neglect of their own-—The GrPsies, who are almost wa 
widely, though less individually dispersed, retain every- 
where something of their original language—But » more 
remarkable instence ia found in the Yucuz, a tribe “long 
incorporated in the Creek Nation ; their peculiar language* 
abounding in low, difficult, guttural sounds, wo that with the 
gxeeption of a few words, no one but the children of the 
Yuchi has ever been able to acquire it. ; 

‘The following are instances of more complicated relations : 
—A foreigner might naturally suppose, that he could learn, 
in the United States, something of Atrican languages and 
customs ; but he might traverse the country ithows bear 

& word of any Negro language, a single gencration bein 
sufficient to eftrce all knowledge of Africa.— Hayti would 
farnish him a more perplexing eso; and perhaps nothi 
short of written Hesory cous solve the enigma of Frene! 
being the language of that island.— Moreover, his search for 


© Ou the amthority of Dr. Boykin, of Geeegis, US, 
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African institutions would not be more succesaful amon; 

the St. Vincent Cazrzs.—And thus we have three example 
where one physical race of men has succeded to the language 
and institutions of another. 

‘Turning now to the rnp and East India Islands, we 
find languages of the class spoken b ny three distinct 

yo cs and all indieating tha t this type of 
he longed originally to a single race, the particular 
source hasan a mene subject of inguiry. In determining 
this point, aid may be obtained from the geographical distri- 
bution of the three island races; from the well-| com- 

ition of the population of the Fast Indies, where the 
Vala, layan is an in g Fa intruding and encroaching on 
the territories of the ‘Kegrilio, and f from the fact, that the 
jegro race uses the same eRe of guage at the Comoro 
Tite and Madagascar; while at the ‘ant named island, the 
pl race of the Vazimba remains undetermined. 
relations between the three island races are further 
illustrated by the state of the diffusion of Koowiode in the 
Pacific, where almost every. Polynesian art can be distinctly 
traced to the Fecjee I 

Agriculture and civilisation are very commonly regarded 
a8 inseparable; but the Feejecans, notwithstanding their 
ferocious and barbarous manners, are found to posseas a 

of skill in cultivating the soil. 

‘A little further west, at Vanikoro, the trunk of a tree, 
madely fashioned, is simply grooved to afford foothold, while 
sn outrigger ie attached, and a mat is spread for a sail. 
In our part of the he globe, few would be *rilling, thus on a 
simple fog, to launch out into an unknown ocean. The 
pattera, however, seems to shadow forth the Feejee canoe ; 
and it by no means follows, that the race which elicited 
the spark of civilisation, should have most profited by the 
sdvantage. 

The inventions of the Negrillo, s race so averse to and 
almost refusing voluntary intercourse with 

not likely to it the rest of mankind. If acquired, 
elaborated, and improved by the Feejecans, still, from the 
social condition af this people, their of change, and 


© fee the vignette in D’Urville's History of the Voyage of the Astrolabe. 
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unwilli to leave home, the know] might not have 
merepen ‘A third ace is ni eat 
one of # roving disposition, children of the sea; 
Sats ee, Seren, en ee oe ese 
antipathies of race, are fond of novelty, inclined rather to 
follow than to lead ; and who, in every reapect, seom qualified 
to become a medium of communication between the differont 
branches of the human family. Such an office is even indi- 
cated in the geographical dlstribution ; for the Malayan 
alone makes a near approach to universal contact with the 


other races. 
truth, that mankind are 
essentially alike, no one doubte the existence of character, 
dustinguishing not only individuals, but communities and 
nations. I am pers that there is, besides, a character 
of raco. It would not be difficult to select epithets, such as 
“amphibious, enduring, insititious ;" or to point out, aa 
accomplished by one race of men, that which seemed beyond 
the powers of another. Each race poseessing ita peculiar 
points of excellence, and st the saine time counter ing 
lefects, it may be, that union was required to attain tho 
full measure of civilisation. 

In the organic world, esch new field requires a new 
creation; each change in cireumstances going beyond the 
constitution of a plant or animal, is met by a new adapte- 
tion, until the universe is full; while among the immense 
variety of crested beings, two kinds are hardly found 
fulfilling the same preciso purpose. Some analogy may 
possibly exist in the human family; and it may even be 
questioned whether any one of the races cxisting singly would, 
up to the present day, have extended itsclf over the whole 
surface of the globe. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE, 


Leatixa now the physical diversity of the human family, 
and recurring to the order of the voyage of the Expedition : 
in proceeding always west, the American tribes first engaged 
our attention, and next the widely scattered Polynesians, 
Among the latter people it eoon became evident that their 
customs, arte, and atisinments, were not of independent 
growth. And further, thet the supposition of the Poly- 
nesians being the descendants—tho scattered remnants of a 
highly civilised people now relapsed into barbarism, did not 
3 jegig eta y regarded by general the 
t Indies bei y consent as 
place of origin of the Polynesians, toate natural to seek 
there for some corresponding tribe, for something analogous 
to the relation among European nations, of England to the 
United States. But on the contrary, surprise arose at the 
want of resemblance, and the term ~ Malay origin,” if used 
i 6 uation] sense, was discovered to be koprainie Es 
, in looking to Asia, to China, Japan, or the neighbourin; 
countries, for Sone tribe corresponding with the aborigi 
Americans, we shall equally find ourselves at fault. For the 
remote environs of Bhering Straits do not offer fair 


bat as 
er being much lexed for an explanation, it was 
only on taking leave of the East Indies that the following 
simple reflection occurred to me:—If the human family has 
had.a central origin, and has gradually and regularly diffused 
iteelf, followed by the principal inventions and discoveries, 
the hi of man would ‘be inscribed on the globe 
iteelf; and each new revolution obliterating more or leas of 
the preceding, his primitive condition should be found at the 
est remove from the geographic centre: as, in the case 
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of 3 pebble dropped into the water, the earliest wave keeps 
most distant from the point of origin. i 

Af then we could back into earl of the 
East Indies, we might find there a condition society 
approximating to that of the Polynesian Islands. And wo 
can readily understand how customs may continue in remote 
situations, ane having become obsolete at the place where 


inated. 
eee shige oroe. every sea, wad wh live whee 
inventions from different sources become common property 
at once, may not readily appreciate the state of things ia the 
absence of such univerna intercourse, Bat on the other 
side of the globe, in the vast space between Arabia and the 
coust of America, traces of successive waves in society seem 
actually to exist. 

a. The East Indica. 

Thus, in the East Indics, in tho north-eastern or the 
heathen part of Celebes,* we observe many striking coinci- 
dences with the state of sovicty among the aucient Greeks. 
We have the spear, the shicld, and tho sword; and these 
weapons are even almost identical in pattern. ‘Altars and 
gacrifices, so generally obsolete at the present day, are here 
extant. Auguries continue to be drawn from the entrails of 
offered victims, and also from the flight uf birds. A sey 
literature has become an object of natiousl pride, 
the proa of the surrounding seas approaches in many rospects 
the ancient row-galley of tho Mediterranean, A further 
anslogy may even be found in the custom of putting to death 
strangers arriving by sea, which, it appears, was not unknown 
among the ancient Greeks. 

A little to the west of Celebes, the literature of the Mulay 
nation contains a translation of the Fables of Asop; who, 
according to the unsatisfactory accounts we have of him, was 
hed of apheioae| pe ie ort ihe} And further, the 

may be note t the Zsopian style of composition is 
wtill in yogue at Madagascar-t e 

Superstitions also appear to be subject to the samo lawn 

of progression with communicated knowledge ; and the belief 


* See the accounts, by D’Urville and others. 
4 See Rilis's Medaguacer, 
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in ghosts, evil epirite, and sorcery, current among the ruder 
East Indian tribes, in “and ine great part of 
‘Africa, seems to indicate mich ideas may have else- 
here preceded a regular form of m ‘ 

In the East, Luzon is one of the most distant points 
reached by the invention of letters, or having an aborigi 
alphabet, "I waa therefore much struck with some coinci- 
dencea in the forms of the letters, between the obsolete 
‘Tagala alphabet and the ancient Geez of Abyssinis;* while 
in the intervening countries the alphsbets, although various, 
are altogether unlike. It ia true the connexion is not 
entirely obliterated, but may be traced in the mode of 
marking the termination ion of words among the Bugis and the 


‘The multiplicity of alphabets in the East Indies seems to 
offer a lel to the multiplicity of languages in America; 
and I have found nothing, in ail this, contravening the idea 
of a single source to the invention. Many of the East 
India alphabets are plainly derived one from another, the 
form of the characters often being merely modified and new 
ones superadded: but I shall assume only that the know- 

the existence of the art was derived from abroad. 
Much of the difference, between alphabetic writing in the 
East Indies and our own more perfect 8) seems 
attributable to the circumstance, the abate trans. 
mitted to the West by Cadmus had been al elaborated. 

Let the reader, in thought, divest himself of his edu- 
cation, and suppose that his mother tongue had never been 
reduced to writing; and, further, that the possibility of 

resenting sound ‘by signs had simply arisen in his mind. 
The attempt to carry this idea into practice will be found 
‘by no means fo easy aa it may st fret appear; and, by most, 
persons, would probably be aban: With the aid of 
example, there would be a greater prospect of success; but 
en, et ee chatacters; comemanieae00, caer ghee 
‘wor be modified, new letters invent for 
tounde diffenlt to be reconciled, or that might be unre; 
sented. Where the model has been imperfect, it 
sppeared to me that the system founded upon it would 


1 sefer to the * Nubian Alphabet,” of Frye’s Paatogrphie. 
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naturally be complicated; one requiring long study, and 
which might serve for a profession, a means of procuring 
support; in short, more resembling the inconvenient alpha. 
Dets of the East Indis islands, than the simple analysis of 
sounds which we have in the Roman letters. 


b. The Fecjee Islands. 

Enetward from Celebes, and nearly equidistant with 
Madagascar, we have the Feejeo Talands, situated entivoh 
beyond the direct influence of the East Indies. Wo find, 
nevertheles a regular system of mythology ; oracloe + the 
javelin, or throwi: ;, the patera, or shallow drinking. 

51; the “ pipe of Pan and the “alabastron,” with the 
practice of anointing. We have likewise the wooden neck- 
pillow, and the practice of cireumcision, both common to 
the ancient inhabitants of the Thebaid, and also to the 
modern Alyuiniane and their neighbours on the south. 
‘We have, further, tho legend of an enormous bird, the 
“ Bok” of the Arabian Tales; and a similar story is aaid to 
de likewise current in Madagnacar and in tho neighbouring 
parts of Africa. 

Among the subjects which promise to throw light on the 
affiliation of nations, none more deserves attention than the 
calendar and state of astronomical knowledge. These points 
have been much neglected in the accounta of the East 
Indian and Pacific islands. The Feejeeans havo « regular 
calendar; and, I may add, that Veindovi kept a strict 
account of the number of the moons, during the whole time 
he was on board the Vincennes. 


c. Polynesion. 

‘The Polynesians, notwithstanding their more eastern geo- 
graphical position, have most of their customs, arte, and 
acquired knowledge, in common with the Feejeoans; but 
there are certain points which ire & separate notice, 

‘The eagerness with which whole communities, young and 
old, devoted themselves to reading and writing, when these 
arts were introduced, and the care previously taken to pre- 
serve and-transmit poetry and history by means of living 
records, are facta of interest, under more than one point of 
view. "Whoover has wituessed something of this, wil hardly 
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be willing to admit that ench 8 Fectte mecia: ever have lost 
the srt of writing. It seem, then, as has been 
remarked by others, that the Polynesians belong to wave 
of migration that preceded the invention of letters. 

Corresponding results may be deduced: from the ignorance 
of money, or of a medium of exchange; although rty 
is acknowledged, inherited, and guarded by regular laws, 
evon to a division of the soil. again, from the absence 
of all kinds of “grain ;" notwithstanding the advanced state 
of the art of cultivation. 

The strict adherence to truth among portions of the 
Polynesian family, stands opposed to the treachery of the 
Feejeeans ; and further, it seems to result mainly from the 
simplicity ‘of the Polynesinn character, the contrary prac- 
tice being looked upon rather in the light of an error of 
judgment, ‘The pseudo-accomplishment, however, proved 
to be not unknown to the chiefs. Other traits in the moral 
man might be adduced ; for the “golden age,” in accordance 
almost ltorally with the ideas of the ancient poets, still 
exists on some of the secluded Polynesian isles. 


d. America. 

T hardly know whether to refer here to America; though 
in genoral the aboriginal Americans are to be regarded as 
in a less advanced state of society than the Polynesians. 

‘We note throughout Aboriziual America, the entire 
absence of poctry and literature. Records, indeed, of o 
certain description were preserved by the Mexicans: but 
among the tribes of the United States, the tradition of 
remarkable events is gaid to disappear in very few genera- 
tions. We note also in extensive and varied districts, a 
complete ignorance of agriculture ; and where it is otherwise 
there is usually no division of the soil. A further difference 
from the islanders, is found in the absence, in most instances, 
of hereditary governments. 

‘The custom of acalping, 0 well known in North America, 
may be noticed in this place, on account of its having been 
described by Herodotus ;* while it is not, that I am aware 
of, in vogue among any Asiatic tribe of the present day. 


‘© Herodotus; Melpomene, 64, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
MIGRATIONS BY SEA. 


Tux state of the diffusion of knowledge, depends then in a 
measure on the facili of intercourse, and, in the 
ing instances, of maritime intercourse; for 1 think 

it will be admitted that the islands and countries referred 
to, were chiefly, if not ctclusively, discovered and colunised 
by seafaring tries. This, however, may be more evident to 
those who have some knowledge of ausritime affairs, xome 
familiarity with the world of waters, and with that distinet 
class of buman beigs who thereon seck subsistenve, Many 
difficulties, which previously existed in my own mind, have 
vanighed since making a sea-ruyage. 

Coral shores are vustly more productive in animal life 
than the ordinary sca-cuast, and thus yield a wore important 
contribution to human sustenance.” Atter witnening at 
the Pacific islands, the multitudes of persons who daily 
resort to the reefs, where they become fisniliar with the 
urf, I have questioned whether something like this did not 
first tempt man to venture upon the veean. Ou counts of 
a different character, destitute of harbours and of outlying 
isles, and capecially where lashed by a heavy surf, the idew of 
quitting the land docs not weem o very natural one. On the 
other hand a coral shore, an islet in siyht, with water of an 
agreeable temo peratre, have appeared to me to constitute 

he requisites fur the birth of navigation. 

In pounce wey he comparatively narrow Atlantic so 
Jong proved im asseble, the character of the coasts should 

be bebe i in view ; and those especially of the African con- 
tinent. Something may be ‘allowed for a difference in the 
natural disposition of the races ; and also for the probability 
that distant voyages were first made by following the 
coasts. 
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a The North Pacific. 

To persons living around the Atlantic shores, the source 
of the aborigi opalation of Americe seems mysterious ; 
and volumes have written upon the subject. Had the 
suthors themselves made the voyage to the North Pacific, 
I cannot but think that much of the discussion would have 


‘boon spared. In the absence of such an unity, a 
reference to a good globe may be useful entering 
upon the question. But I confoss it was only on actually 


visiting that part of the world, that the whole matter 
to open to my view. 

16 coast of north-western America is broken by countless 
inlets and channels, which the continent, as well 


rf ha] 

ralleled, offer n land-locked passage to the largest vereels. 
‘The shores are everywhere occupied by populous maritime 
tribes, who derive subsistence from the abundant products 

the water. This description of coast extends northward, 
almost without interruption, to the peninsuls of Alashka; 
and, in continuation, the islands of the Aleutisn Group, 
stretching in close proximity to the very borders of Asia, 
are inhabited by the same class of population... Where, 
then, shall Asia end, and America begin ? 

To the southward, the character of the coast changes, 
near the mouth of the Columbia River; and beyond this 
point there in no room for the development of s maritime 

tion. The canoes of the Straits of De Fuca are of 
wood, are well made, and the natives frequently go in them 
many miles into the open sea. A little further north we 
meet with an improved model, the “ baydar,” or skin canoe, 
which is used among the Aleutian Islands, and generally 
throughout Russian America. I bare soe one of them, 
and, from ita lightness, elegance, the capacity of being 
renderd imperious to both ar aad water, I cult not but 
admire its perfect adaptation to the purposes of navigation ; 
for it seomba to almost enable man to take a place among 
the proper inhabitants of the deep. Such vessels are 
obvioualy fitted to cope with the open rea, and 0 far as 
the absence of sails permits, to traverse a considerable 
expanse of ocean. 
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‘The presence of these akin canoes among the Esquimauz 
of the Greenland seas, was long regarded as proot of the 
existence of a northwest passage; and it likewise indicates 
the course of human migratious. 

Thave not aoe Carey ies to seceria is wheat tho 

assage across i its is practicable for a people in 
The urely hunter state. But, in view of tho large portion 
of Northwest America in contact with maritime tribes, these 
tribes have appeared to me the most probable source of the 
inland ulation. 

It should be observed that there are two other portions 
of America that afford room for the development of a mari- 
time ulation: the coral-bound West Indies, and tho 
border Magellanic Archipelago. The latter in a counterpart 
to the region we have been considering; and its remote 
geographical position seems to imply an independent rise of 
navigation, together with an inverse order of deavent, in the 
derivation of maritime from inland tribes. 

‘Men of s second physical raco havo sboriginally found 
their way to the western const of America, and by the open 
sea, which latter circumstance will be found to have several 
importent bearings, 

e Polynesian Groups are everywhere separated from 
South America by a vast expanse of ocosn, where rough 
‘waves, and perpetually adverse winds and currents oppose 
secess from the west. In attempting from any of 
Polynesia to reach America, a canoe would naturally and 
almost necessarily be conveyed to the northern extreme of 
California; and this is the precive limit where the second 
physical race of men makes its appearance. So well under- 
roe is this course ot navigation, ze San Franciseo, Tam 
informed, is commonly regarded in Mexico as “ being on the 
route to Manila.” 

Again, the northern extreme of California ix oa favour- 
ably situated for receiving a direct arrival from Japan, At 
the present day, owing to a change in ational p policy, 
Japanese vessels are 01 faez accident found at large. But, 
within a few yeara, one been fallen in with by « whale- 
ship in the North Pacific; another has been wrecked on the 
Sandwich Islands; and, a case more in point, a third has 
‘been drifted to the American coast, near the mouth of the 
Columbia River. 
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b. The Main Pacific. 

OF she aboriginal sensla’of tie Pacific, bro Kinds aly 
are adapted for long sea-voyages: those of Japan, just men- 
tioned, and tbe large double canoes of the Society and 
Tongs Groups. In times anterior to the impulse given to 
civilised Europe, through the novel enterprise of Columbus, 
Polynesians were accustomed to undertake ses-voyages 
nearly 28 long, exposed to equal dangers, and in vessels of 
far inferior construction. However incredible this may 
spose to many, there is mufficient evidence of the fact. 

he Tonga people are known to hold intercourse with 
Vavao, Samoa, the Fecjeo Islands, Rotuma, and the New 
Hebrides. But there is s document, published before those 
seas were frequented by whalers and trading-vessels, which 
shows & more extensive sboriginal acquaintance with the 
islands of the Pacific. 1 allude to the map, obtained by 
Forster and Cook from a native of the Society Islands, and 
which has been shown by Mr. Hale to contain not only the 
‘Marquesas, and the islands south and east of Taheiti, but 
the Samoan, Feejee. and even more distant groups. 

‘Again. in regard to the principles of Navigation, the Poly- 
nesians have been found to better knowledge of 
the subject than is commonly supposed, as appears irom 
recent discoveries at the Hawaiian Islands. Une of the 
‘Hawaiian headlands bas been found to bear the name of 
“the starting-place for Taheiti;” the canoes, according to 
the secount of the natives, in former times “at a 
certain season of the year,® and directing their course by 
a iicular star.”* 

‘he two blackish races, inhabiting the extensive archi- 
pelagoos, between the Feejee Islands and New Guinea, are 
often skilful enough in canoe-mauagement ; but the absence 
of s wandering disposition, and peculiarities in civil insti- 
tutions, would seem greatly to impede diffusion and coloni- 
sation, The Foejeeans no intercourse with their 
brethren of the New Hebrides; and s similar state of 
things appears to prevail at the more western groups: 
though existence of intercommunication of some sort 


© On the authority of the missionaries. 
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is shown by the use of betel having reached the Santa 
Cruz or Nitendi Group, and even Tikopia® and the New 
Hebrides. hs 

North of the Papuan archipelagoes, the Micronosians, like 
their bretbren the Polynesians, are a migratory people ; and 
they are reported to traverse, even in emall canoer, the 
widely-extended archipelago of the Carolines, There is yet 
uo direct intercourse with the East Indies, notwithstanding 
the advantage of the monsoons, for a good part of the 
distance. 

Te will be perecived. then. that there are actually (though 
not so represented on the map,) two routes of migration 
leading from the East Indies into the main Paci 
through the Microncsian groups and the other by the 
Papuan archipelagoes. 


c. The East Indies, 


‘The proas of the East Indies vem to be every way 
adapted for traversing the open sea: yet. in no instance 
that 1 am aware of. have they been found at any con- 
siderable distauee trom the outer coasts; and these, even, 
are in a good measure avoided. There ix certainly no 
exeeption to the usual semi-uquatic habita of the race; for 
the East Indians are fully as fond as the Polynesians of 
being in and upon the water. At the preset time the 
Bugis of Celebes may be said to rule the East Indian seas, 
their commercial enterprises extending to all parts of the 
immense closed arebipclaie, from the borders of Asia to the 
northern coast of Australia. 

‘The Chinese “junk” seems also to belong properly to 
the region wider consideration; and being hed chiefly 
withiu the limits of the monsoous and anwong landlocked 
expanses, where the Equator brings excinption from storms, 
the construction may prove to be by nu means itladapted 
to the circumstances. 


d. The Bengal Sea. 


The Telingan people, in company with various adventurers 
from the eastern coast of Hindostan, have long been in 











* See D’Urviile, and others, 
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the habit of resorting in large bodies to the East Indian 
inlands. Among some thousands seen st Singapore, nearly 
all the individuals I questioned had embarked st 
I observed, however, n the harbour of Singapore, a vensel 
from Cochin (near the southern point Vavdostan ). Tt 
was clearly 8 proper ses-vessel, one vindicating the moro 
advanced know! of Navigation in the West: moreover, 
the construction, although peculiar, offered, with the raking 
masta and the sharpness of hull, a nearer approach than was 
anticipated to a celebrated model at home. 
The Maldive islanders, likewise, are known to make 
rages to and from the East Indies. I sm not sure that 
T bare mact with any of theee people, and Tam even unde- 
cided ns to their physical race, though a range of coral-reefs 
would seem to present attractions to but one branch of the 
human family. The geographical position, and 
enterprising character of the inhabitants, seem to indicate 
that these islanders may have taken an important part in 
colonising the surroundi fiona; and I can even con- 
ceive of the possibility of rrhcle populstion of the Malay 
countries having been originally derived from such a limited 
source, 
e. The Arabian Seas, 


‘Wo come now to tho fifth and last remove in the main 
route of marine migrations; the tract of ocean interposed. 
between Hindostan and East Africa, and terminating’in two 
separate appended seas. Voyages in this quarter are made 
by following the coasts; and the vavigation is chiefly in the 





handa of the Arabs. The vessels they employ are of 
uniform model, and are called “dows.” A figure of one of 
them is annexed. 
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Pi Arabs, however ye several crssarioe, bare ercecded 
ese precise limite; as i other 
cireuwsstances, from the extension of Islamiam to the East 
Indies without its undergoing the ifying influence of 
Hindostan. Of late yours since the ave procured 
European ships, and learned to quit the coasts, this 
direct intercourse has much increased. I have myself seen, 
st Mocha, vessels arriving from the East Indies; and I met 
with the circular-bladed oar of the Persian Gulf, both at 
Singapore and in the harbour of Manila. 

Arabia being situated entirely within a Desert region, 
the timber used by the inhabitants is all imported from 
abroad, either from tho Malabar coast, or from Zanzibar. 
And, leaving the absence of natural inclination for maritime 
pursuits, it would seem a fair inference, that navigation did 
not take ite rise in s country devoid of the materials of 
construction. 

South of the Arab colonies of East Africa, we have Malay 
snfuence of unknown antiqnity, at the ere Islands and 

fadagasrar. Here, too, the outrigger makea its appeat. 
sauce, an article not used by the Arabs, but which is peneral 
in the Pacific, and occurs at Sooloo, and, if I am rightly 
informed, at Ceylon. The Maldivo islanders make 
voyages only to the eastward; but the fact of a Maldive 
canoe, with several persons on board, having recently drifted 
to the vicinity of the African coast, shows at least tho prac- 
ticability of intercommunication. 

‘We have thus designated, between Eastern Africa and 
the coast of America, no less than five separute theatres of 
maritime intercourse. Each of theac has different attendant, 
circumstances, is navigated by o different people, and in 
vessels of a different construction; each, if thoroughly 
examined, would furnish ample materials for 9 soparato 
volume; and this state of things has existed for ages, 
notwithstanding the silence of History. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
MIGRATIONS BY LAND. 


‘Wr arc unacquainted, at the present day, with “ men livin; 
ina state of nature,” or devoid of all communicated know 
ledge. Some idea, however, of such an original utate, may 
be gathered from the condition of certain uncivilised tribes ; 
but not on the continents. Where intercommunication ix 
universal, manners assimilate, changes become general, and 
aociety in some shape, ‘an unavoidable result. 

Islands afford more scope for the development of local 
and independent institutions ; and one portion of the globe 
situated aloof from continental inftvence, more particularly 
demands attention: an island-world, where the widely- 
extended coasts have been for ages occupied by invading 
maritime tribes, to the seclusion of the peaple of the Interior. 
Man, in some of the larger East India islands, presenta 

huses, difficult to be comprehended by those who have soen. 
im only on coasts and continents. 

I have selected, from authorities which I think may be 
relied on, the four following examples of Life in the 
Indies. And it will be observed, that some of the tribes 
spoken of, are in the “hunter state,” and live on the spon- 
taneous products of the land; s circumstance rare among 
islands: where, moreover, the proper “pastoral state,” appears 
to be quite unknown. 

1. 1 shall notice in the first piece, the Barras or Scmarra; 
and chiefly on account of the extraordinary character of 
some of their customs; for, compared with many tribes in 
‘the same quarter of the globe, they are an advanced, and in 
some respects even a polished people. They cultivate tho 
soil, have s division of Innded property, a currency, a regular 
system of laws and government, an alphabet, and a literature 
of their own: and yet, they not only eat their parents (a 
custom among other East Indian tribes, and mentioned 
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oven by Herodotus), but they seem literally to devour therm 


ive :— 

“ Marsden ® confines their cannibeliam to two casos, that 
of persons condemned for crimes, and that of prisoners of 
war; but they themselves declare thet they frequently eat 
their own relations, when aged and infirm; and that, not #0 
much to gratify their appetite, as to perform a pious cere. 
mony. "Thvas then a tee becenics intra od weary of the 
world, he is said to invite his own children to eat bim, in 
the season when salt and limes sre cheapest. He then 
ascends a tree, round which his friends and offspring 
assemble, and ag they shake the tree, juin in a funeral linge 
the import of which ix, ‘Tho scason is come, the fruit is 
ripe, and it must descend.’ The victim descends, and those 
that are nearest and dearest to him deprive him of Jifo, and 
devour his remains iu a solemn banquet.” 

Major Canning states,t “that during his residence at 
Tappanooly (1414), in tho heart of the Batta country, bo 
omitted no opportunity of making the most minute inquiries” 
on the subject of thetr cannibulivm ; “ull of which tended, 
not only fully to corroborate the reality of the practice, but 
that it is much more frequent thun tx generally imagined, 
and carried on ip a manner even more savage than in related 
by Mr. Marsden. ‘The following are the question put by 
me to o native chief, selected indiscriminately from an 
assembly of several, collected on some particular occasion at 
the house of the officiating revident at Tappuuooly, and his 
‘answers :— 

Q. “T understand the practice of euting prisoners taken 
in war, also malefactors convicted of certain crimes, is 
prevalent in the Batts country; were you ever perwonally 
present at such a repast ?” 

A. “The custom you mention is prevalent throughout 
the Batts country, and I have been more than once present 


when it hss been put in practice.” 
@. Describe what takes place on such occasions.” 
A. “Three posts aro fixed in the ground; to the middle 





Gee Leyden, Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 202, 
“+ Malacca Observer, 1827 ; cited, as also the preceding extract, from Moore's 
Papers on the Lndien Archipelago. 
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one the body of the prisoner or criminal ia made fast, while his 
arms and legs sre extended to the two others. (The narrator 
and other chiefs present, here simultaneously made with 
their arms and legs, the figure of St. Andrew's cross.) On 
Bi being given, every one entitled to s share in the 

rushes on him with hatchets and knives, and map’ 
with no other instruments than their teeth and nails. He 
balers in peg minutes entirely eut or arn te pioces, and I 

seen the guests 80 at a repast of this description, 
as severely to wound esch other's hands and A 
mixture of lime-juice, salt, and chillies, pre in the 
shell of a cocoa-nut, is always at hand on these occasions, in 
which many dip the flesh previous to eating it,” 

Q. “Then, the prisoner is not, previously put to death, 
but devoured alive and piecemeal ? 

A. “The first counds be receives are from the hatcheta, 
knives, and teeth of his assailants, but these are so numerous 
ond simultaneous as to cause almost immediate death.” 

“The above are the questions and answers which I put to 
and received from the native chief; on which occasion it 
was remarkable that more than once, when he was pro- 
ceeding to give the latter, the others altogether, and at the 
same moment, joined assent, which leaves little room to 
doubt, that to most of thom, at least, euch scenes were 

2. The second instance selected, that of the Wip Prope 

character. ety he 


or Cxitau, is of a widely different . Society here 
appears hardly to exist; but each family lives in a state of 
perpetual hostility with all around. 


“Among* these Alforese (inhabiting the interior of 
Ceram) there is another kind of savage Reople, who do not 
dwell in houses or huts, but upon high inje and other 
trees, that spread their branc! ide around. They lead 
and intertwine the branches vo closely together, that they 
form an easy resting- 3 and each tree is the habitation 
of a whole family. adopt this mode, because they 
dare not trust even those their own nation, as they 
rurprine cach, other during the night, and kill whoever they 
ie le 


‘* Rumphius, MS.; copied in Btavorinus's Voyeges, English edition, 1758, 
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3. But I cannot persuade that the first natural 
impulse of man is to kill; in this respect, the third 
example, thst of a Forrst Taigk of THE Matar Penix. 
SULA, especially deserves attention. The following soeount® 
of this so-called “Original People” is stated to havo been 
derived, partly from the Malays, and partly from people of 
neighbouring tribes — 

“The Original People live in the dead of the forest, 
‘They never come down to the villages for fear of mecting 
any one. They live on the fruits of the forest and what 
they take in hunting, and neither sow nor plant. When a 

mang man and wonian have engaged to marry, they proceed 
to a hillock; the woman firet runs round it threo times, 
when the man pursues; if he can get hold of her, sho 
becomes his wife, otherwise the marriage docw not _tako 

Jace, and they return to their respective families. Their 
Language is not understood by any one; they lisp their 
words, the sound of which is like the noise of birds, and 
their utterance is very indistinct. They have neither king 
nor chief of any kind; but there is one inan whom they 
style Puyung, to whom they refer all their requests and 
complaints, and they invariably adopt his decision, They 
have no religion, no idea of o Supreme Being, creation of 
the world, soul of mau, vin, beayen, hell, angels, day of 
judgment. They have no priests. Tho Puyung instructs 
‘them in matters relative to , Shosts, and evil spirite, 
in the belief of which they are ail iufluenced. Phey nover 
quarrel or go to war with another tribe. In slokness they 
use the roots and leaves of trees as medicines. When one 
of them dies, the head only is buried ; the body is eaten by 
the people, who collect in large numbers for that purpose.” 

hat is stated of their lauguage is tho more worthy of 
note, when it is considered that the dialecty of the neigh 
Douring and closely related tribes belong to the Malay class, 
‘Whoever has chanced to be thrown among people, not a 
syllable of whose speech he could comprehend, will’ know, 
that amid many inconveniences it is still possible to get 
along. And, in the condition of thinge to be next men- 
tioned, the nearest I have heard of to the “natural state of 


© From a printed sheet, obtained at Singepore, 
x 
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maa,” it seems questionable whether language of words is 
really needed. 


4. The instance alluded to is thst of the Wiip Proriz 
oF Boxxto, who are described by Dalton* in the following 
words :-— Further towards the north are to be found men 
living absolutely in a state of nature, who neither cultivate 
the ground, nor live in huts; who neither eat rice nor salt, 
and who do not associate with each other, but rove about 
some woods, like wild beasts. The sexes meet in the 
jungle, or the man carries sway 8 woman from some cam 
‘pong. When the children are old enough to shift for 
themselves, they usually separate, neither one afterwards 
thinking of the other. At night they sleep under some 
largo tree, the branches of which hang low. On these they 
fasten the children in s kind of swing. Around the tree 
they make # fre, to keep off the wild beasta and snakes. 
‘They cover themselves with a piece of bark, and in this also 
‘they wrap their children. It is soft and warm, but will not 
keep out the rain. These poor creatures are looked on and 
treated by the Dayaks as wild bessts. Hunting parties of 
twenty-five and thirty go out, and smuse themselves with 
shooting st the children in the trees with the sumpit, the 
same as monkeys, from which they are not easily distin- 

aie egal men taken in these excursions are invariabl 

i women com! spared if they are young. It 
is somewhat rouaskable, ta the children of These” wild 
people cannot be sufficiently tamed to be entrusted with 
‘their liberty. Selgic told’ me he never recollected an 
instance when they did not escape to the jungle the very 
Sot crenrtantly notwithstanding many of them had been 
kindly for years. The consequence is, ell the chiefs 

‘who call themselves civilised, no sooner take them, but they 
cut off 8 foot, sticking the stump in s bamboo of molten 
damar ; their escape ia thus prevented, and their services in 
ling canoes retained. An old Dayak loves to dwell 
upon his success on these hunting excursions; and the 
terror of the women and children, when taken, affords a 
fruitful theme of amusement af ali their meetings.” The 


‘To the Singupore Chronicle, March and April, 1831. Reprinted in Moore's 
om the Indian Archipelagn, 
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following additional information is, however, sumewhat 
une: |. After ing of the excellence of the iron 
and steel of the interior of Borneo, and of the extent of ita 
manufacture among the Dayak tribes, Dalton continues: 
“Those men whom 1 have noticed, living in a state of 
nature, building no habitations of uny kind, and cating 
nothing but fruits, snakes, and monkeys, yet procure this 
exellent iron, and make blades, sought after by every 
Dayak, who, in theie bunti excursions, have in view the 
possession of the poor crea e's xpear or maudow, as much 
as his head, improbable aa it mas ~ year.” 

Above will be found something like evidence, that man- 
kind have the ability to diffuse themmelvea widely over tho 
plobe, without associating, and in the absence of the invention 
of language. 

Beginning now at the extreme West: let ua consider 
some of the barriers to such 2 ditusion, the means of over 
coming them, and the geographical position af adjoining 
vountries, 

‘The fertile portion of Afriva ix surrounded by water on 
every side exeept the north, where a vaxt uninhabitable 
space scems impassable to man in his ruder state, 

There exists, however, a natural highway acrows tho 
Sahara, in the wnique geographical poaition of the Nile; 
and individuals, by following the banks, or floating on the 
bosom of this remarkable river, could casily reach the 
countries of the North. 

The acquisition of domestic animals, and more particu- 
larly that of the camel, wrought s change throughout the 
region in quertion; and onc of the camel routey may be 
here specified as connecting countrica which make acon. 
spicuous figure in History. Cominencing in the table-land 
of Abyasinia, and crossing the entrance of the Red Sea, the 
route leads northward, and through the narrowest part of 
‘Arabia, to Persia (a country more conveniently accessible 
from the heart of Africa than may at first be su D; 
continuing eastward, the route terminates in Hindostan, at 
the second grand natural barrier of races and nations, tho 
‘Himalaya range of mountains. 

In order to a clear understanding of the hit of Ori. 
ental nations, it is necessary to e, that, the above 
x2 
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Desert tract contains four principal oases: the first consists 
of Egypt, or of the alluvial fists of the Nile; the second 
consists of the alluvial flats of the Euphrates; the third, of 
a strip of land slong the southern margin of the Caspian ; 
and the fourth, of the alluvial flats of the Indus. 

The difference in the circumstances between intercourse 
by land and by sea involves s corresponding difference in 
the state of the diffusion of knowledge; but successive 
of social revolution are traccable in the relies of 
ent nations preserved in Hindostan, likewive in the slow 
progress of innovation iu mountain fastnesses and in other 
secluded situations. Thus the people of the western Sahara 
continue to entertain the be 1 Cinme darkness 
overhangs the Atlantic, and that the sun rises only for 
themselves, They have been known to ask visitors, "Do 
you sow barley in your houses?” meaning the ships, in 
which they supposed that Europeans were born and passed 
their lives. 
























CHAPTER XIX. 
ORIGIN OP AGRICULTURE 


Trex alimentary resources offered to man by the natural 
vegetation of different countrics are by no ineans in pro- 
portion to the fertility of the sui) or the variety of the pro- 
ductions; and the wanderer would be in more danger of 
peri from hunger in the wilds of Brazil than in Terra 
det Fun 

The first part of the voyage of the Expedition led into 
regious which present striking peculiarities and marked 
contrasts in the vegetable growth; aud, after visiting sue- 
coasively Madeira, the Cape Verd Isiands, Brazil, Patagonia, 
Terra del Fuego, Chili, the Chilian Andes, and Lower Peru, 
T hardly anticipated further novelty in the genera) aspect uf 
vegvtation, A new phase, however, awaited me at the very 
nest stage of my progress, and one in regard to which 1 will 
enter into some details. 

‘The westera elope of the Peruvian Andes, at the elevation 
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of from six thousand to eleven thousand fect, presente 
nothing of the wildness and magnificence of prim 
forests: it ia not, like some Northern ~ prairies,” clothed 
with a grassy sward, or, at one eeaxon of the year, with a 
fleeting array of a few kinds of flowers: neither, again, like 
Toxt open countrics, in it fairly arid. There is no general 
tendency to the production of spines; and if occasionally 
a woody plant of moderate height bas a tree-liky trunk, 
there are yet_no marks of stunted growth. Proper shrubs, 
uf various affinity, are common enough; yet they nowhere 
in contiguity, or form thickets, — Cnc 
where conspienous 
xreen-houses, but ried and peculiurly fantastic vcriex, 
The soil, however, ia principally occupied by herbacoous 
and other humble planta, growing, nat in such @ manner as 
to cover the surface, but detached, almost a» if artificially 
wet out. Ornamental plants are in profusion; and, in the 
absence of all ranknesx of habit, they are precisely such 
aa meet the general taste of florists, The most abundant 
of these showy plants may be enumerated in tho order of 
colours: and here, sgain, instances will be observed, con- 
travening our usual associations. Scarlet shines forth in 
Baleias, Seutellaria, Mutising, uw Indigofera, interepersed 
and tempered amid the blue of other Salvias, of Lupines, 
Plambago, and Polygatee ; orange, too, in present in the 
frequent Tropaolums, Lobelia, and Loasae; and likewise 
purple in Bacceia, and in large-flowered Borrhaavias ; but, 
over all, yellow predominates, from the profusion of Oal- 
ecolarias, and of Senecios and other rayed Composite. 

While travelling in the widst of what I could only com. 
pare to an artificial flower-garden, outspread over hill and 
dale, the thought arose: In a region lke this, producing 
also esculent and tuberwits roots, how natural would be the 
origin of agriculture; how little seems here wanting to dis 
close to man, in searching for his daily food, the secret of 
multiplying his means of subsistence. 

Ina forest, supposing a useful plant to be discovered, its 
cultivation would require a clearing, which seems too com- 
plex an idea for a first suggestion. On the other hand, the 
aridity of most open countries Judes cultivation, unless 
with the aid of irrigation, and this requires even further 
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advancement. Of countries not altogether barren we have 
an. instance in where, notwithstanding that the 
natives annually seck subsistence from bulbous and other 
roots, (none, however, tuberous,) the idea of assisting nature 
art has not been developed. Again, on the Sacramento 
liver of California, where, by s singular approximation to 
the use of grain, minute of grasses and other plants 
constitute aor tobeaey of food, the natives, nevertheless, have 
not advan ond gathering the spontaneous crop. 

Jn considering thet i JP resemblance Setween 
Mexico and Peru, and the condition of theso 
countries, when compared with that of the rest of America, 
the conclusion seema hardly avoidable, that table-lands sre 
the natural birthplaces of civilisation. A further inference 
would seem to follow: that, on entering a woody country, 
man will naturally relapse into a ruder state; and he must 
cither conquer and destroy the forest, or he will himself 
yield before its influence. 

The remote and widely isolated geographical position of 
Peru favours the supposition of a spontaneous development: 
of civilisstion; and there are attendant circumstances which 
point to the same conclusion. 

In the mountain-region above described, and particularly 
in ita more elevated portion, I met with small plantations 
devoted to three articles of aboriginal culture; the Basella 
tuberosa, the Oxalis crenata, and the Tropeolum tuberosum. 
These aro plants, which, besides, appear to belong naturally 
to the region in question ; and they all have tuberous roots, 
‘2. oust tuber-beariny g plant waa seen cultivated side by 
side; one, which did not aboriginally reach Mexico, but 
which has now become universally known,—the common 
potato. 

Again, Peru is possibly the only of America that 
‘possessed indigenous domestic animals. The Jame and the 
guinca-pig,* the above-named cultivated plants, are 





© "The fact may be here noted, as of some interest ia Zoologs,—that these 
‘two animals have become particoloured, snd also wubject to individnal vari- 
‘ation in colour, ike other damestic animale, This change has equally taken 
bay i he fue, scampi ih ome of te onal mark of vide 
othe dew 
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actual natives of Pera. But the third American domestia 
animal, the turkey, is well known to have its Proper bome in 
the wooded portions of the United States; and although not 
fornd in its domesticated state among the surrounding 
aboriginal tribes, it was probably reclaimed by a people lesa 
remote than the Peruvians. 

‘Ainerica contains two of the natural centres of civilisation; 
and Asia contains one, the table-land of Thibet; sll three 
being in the possession of the Mongolian race. If now wo 
search the continents fur a fourth table-land, which in height, 
extent, and geographical importance, can be ranked with the 
preceding, we shall find it ouly in Abyssinia, 

It is, however, tolerably certain, that agriculture was 
not spontaneously developed in any part of Africa; and it 
should also be observed, that the cultivated plants of the 
East Indies and the Pacific Islands are not mountain pro- 
ductions, The same, indved, may be said of the cassada 
(Jatropha manihot), o plant aboriginally cultivated in the 
hotter portions of America. 


CHAPTER XX. 
ZOOLOGICAL DEDUCTIONS. 


‘THERE is surely no reason why the order of nature should 
be net aside, for the special accommodation of physical man ; 
and taking’it for granted that he has been placed on the 
globe in unison with the rest of creation, and subject to the 
same general laws which guide us in investigating other 
deings, we may proceed to search for his place of origin, in 
the same manner as for that of other natural productions, 
And, in the first place, let us examine his relation to climate. 
‘The species of organic beings allotted to the various 
regions of the globe have in no instance been modified by 
climate or by other external circumstances; but each baa - 
Deen originally fitted in structure and constitution, precisely 
to the station in which it is naturally found. In a district 
exposed to extremes, whether of heat, cold, moisture, or 
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aridity, the indigenous animal or plant hes the means of 


sroiding them, or elae is protected ageinst them in its outer 

covering purposes ; secomplished in various modes, some of 

which are saficiently iy fecailine, Jt rill follow, that if 

Europe were the home ite man, he would 

be born with natural vlothing with, at least, come inherent 

Proviton securing the maintenance of life without aid 
art. 


‘Mun then does not belong to the cold and variable 
climates; his original birthplace has been in a region of 
ual summer, where the unprotected skin bears without 
ffrng the slight fluctuations of temperature. Ho i, in 
, fict,ementilly & production of the Tropics; and there has 
been a time when the human family had not strayed beyond 
these geographical limits, 
According to another principle, established by the obser- 
vations of f maturalists, species are found - have a certain 


geographic ; and notwithstanding a few instances of 

mee o ature hos not senroduced @ species in 
iifect gurin uarters of the globe. 

the main divisions of the globe has its own 


an productions; and these, moreover, are in such 
correspondence or consonance with each other, _ any 
inoongrulty f is rendered obvious, or, at least, may with th proce 
tice be detected. Independently, too, oe wil orgie ity, 
caperienced naturale wil a genet be ‘tie oe gut 
nati ist will in able to 
Anes ‘American production, even whether it is from 
erthern, Tropical or Austral America. The northern’ 
tion of the continent has an impress as clearly 
iahable on ite animals and Planta; Bo 60 with the 
ae South Africa, Australia, the East Indies, and even 
with various more limited districts, The supposition then 
put forth by eome writers, thet man was originally planted 
on frosty Caucasns—is disproved by his physical discordance 
with the surrounding natural 
Nature in her prodecreee coems, if we may use_ the 
expression, to delight in eluding our pursuit. In « given 
district, all the outward circumstances may favour the pre- 
sence of beings of s certain their places will 
‘be found occupied by other and si alcoho’ or for forms. Tropical 
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America offers indeed an extraordinary variety of climates ; 
nevertheless, I think it could be shown on. roolegical grounds 
alone, that the human family is foreign to the American 
continent, 

Turning now to the East Indics, we observe a marked 
interruption in the approximated Janda, separating New 
Guinea from the remainder of the archipelago, A. change 
here takes place in tho zoological productions. Those of 
Now Guinea, it is true, aro imperfectly known; but so far 
aa ascertained, they partake of the Australian character; 
which precludes from this quarter the origin of man. 

yascar being furni: with @ peculiar set of qua- 
arupeds, is for that very reason, equally out of the question ; 
and the simple absence of ground-quadrupeds is suf: 
ficient to set aside the claims of the faracattored Sales of 
the Pacific. 

We TA tua restricted to tho remaining Tropical portion 
of the Eastern continent, which yet includes extensive 
countries, all Poseossing the Quadrumana, whose undoubted 
affinity to man in physical structure may uot in this 
inquiry be neglected. “Oriental tradition, in placing the 
origin’ of mankind in Ceylon, reconciles in many rexpocts 
the requirements of Zoolog But there are certain co- 
incidences which point i ifferent direction. 

Of all parts of the globe, save only the very Poles, the 
EgQvarToriaL CoUuNTSIES continue the least known ; owing, 
in some measure, to the foresta with which they are generally. 
invested, to the rains, to ferocious beasts of prey, and to 
the unhealthiness of the coasta. The portions which I have 
myself visited, have not offered any wtriking variation in 
natural productions from the adjoining countries; and I 
only remarked s cooler climate in the vicinity of tho 
northern Tropic. It however, that some of the 
most remarkable objects in the v vtable and animal creation 
have their home precisely under uator, 

Tn the vast ares of the Pacific, the Equator, for two-fifths 
of the circumference of the globe, intersects only coral 
islets; the Galapagos Group being excepted, and this is 

rovided with remarkable reptiles and other productions, 
ing no parallel on the neighbouring continent, or on the 
numerous and extensive archipelagos of the same ocean. 
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A distinct correspondence, however, may be traced im the 
Indian Ocean, in the instance of the near approach of the 
to the Seychelles. 

the East Indies we have the Clove, “originally eon- 
fined to five islets near the coast of Gilolo;" the Nutmeg, 
from the same quarter, and in its native state not mucl 
more widely diffused; and these Ceo plasie are not even cul- 
tivated to advantage at a distance the Equator: we 
have, further, the Dryobalanops (or precious camphor tree), 
limited “to a belt off three degrees in width across Sumatra 
and Borneo;” also, the gigantic Rafflesias, and various 
other remarkable vegetable productions. 

Among animals, we have the Paradise Birds of New 
Guinea; the Argus Pheasant, and other showy birds of 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula; tho Galeopithecus; 
the Tarsier of the Moluccas; the Babyrussa and the Anoa 
Antelope of Celebes; the long-nosed Ape of Borneo; the 
Sumatran Tapir aud Rhinoceros. And of the three Orangs, 
which of all animals, in physical conformation and even in 
moral temperament, make the nearest approach to humanity, 
one has been allotted to Borneo, another to Sumatra, and 
the third to s far distant region, but equally under the 
‘Equator, in Western Africa. Precisely in these countries 
physical man cocems most in unison with the beings 


‘ima. 

On referring to the aceompanying map, we shall find 
that the races of men could all be conveniently derived from 
the same two centres, the one in the East Indies, and the 
other in Africa; and if we could suppose separate species, 
this, agreeably to known laws, would reconcile the geogra- 
phieal portion of the subj 

The objection of the external differences would not 
of itself be sufficient: for it is found in the sopaie world, 
that species differ by iarities which tend merely to 
change the aspect, while radical change of structure 
involves the habits of life, aud marka out a genus or group; 
in other words, thet apecific characters are external while 
generic characters sre anatomical. 

‘On the other hand, a very decided change may take place 
in the without a specific difference, as is more parti- 
cularly the case in domestic animals and plants. Among 
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these, moreover, we occasionally observe new varieties 
springing up at distance from the original locality. Thus, 
new Varieties of plums, apples, and pears have made their 
appearance in America since the introduction from abroad 
of the parent stocks. 

Not so, however, with the human family. Notwithstand- 
ing the mixtures of race during two centuries, no ono has 
remarked a tendency to the development of a new race in 
the Tnited States. In Arnbis, where the mixtures are 
more complicated, and have been going on from time imme- 
morial, the result does not appear to bave been different. 
On the Egyptian monuments I was unable to detect 5 
change in te races of the human family. Neither does 
written history atford evidence of the extinction of one 
physical race of men, or of the development of another 
previously unknow: 

It is truce, varieties appear to have more permanence in 
certain kinds of animals than in others. Thus, the breed off 
aheep, tigured on the most ancient Eyyptian monuments, is 
unknown at the present day; and at vet one variety of 
thé bullock, formerly known in Egypt, has, in like manner, 
become extinct. On the other hand, awong the many 
varieties of the dog, figured at Beni-Llassan, (anterior to the 
Pharnonic ages,) two have heen pronounced identical with 
the Greyhound and the Turnspit now cxixting.—-Within 
my own’ observation, I have found no tendency i 
to revert, in the course of auecesuive gencrati 
original type. But this whole wubject of variction has 
received from naturalists very little attention; and when it 
shall be better understood, it may, perhaps, throw light 
upon the origin of the races of the human fuunily. 

There is, I conceive, no middle ground between the 
admission of eleven distinct xpecies in the human family, 
and the reduction to one. The latter opinion, from analogy 
with the rest of the organic world, implies a central point of 
origin. Further, Zoological considerations, though they do 
not absolutely require it, seem most to favour a centro on 
the African continent. Confirmatory circumstances of a 
different character are not wanting, some of which may be 
worth enumerating. 

In the first place, we have no less than five races actually 
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inhabiting Tropical Aftica, while the diversity diminishes as. 
we recede, until districts of greater territorial extent are 
inhabited by but s single race. 

Again, some sccordance may be found in the history and 
habits of the Arab tribes, holding, as they do, the country 
interposed between the heart of Africa and extensive and 
important seata of population ; while these are occupied in 
regular wucceasion by and agricultural nations. 
The disowning, too, by the Desert tribes, of such individuals 
as take up agricultural pursuits, looks very like the incipient 
extension of populstion. 

There is something, also, in the fixed condition of the 
African tribcs, on which Time, in some instances, seems 
seareely to make an impresvion; something in the near 
approach to the absence of Invention, or of the spontancous 
evolution of knowledge ; nomething in the seeming yielding 
of civilisation before barbarism; and in the bounds pre- 
scribed to ambition, from the general failure of attempts to 
colonise this continent ;—Africa, under various guise, having 
been always sending forth streams of population, and at tho 
same time prohibiting a return. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF AMERICA. 


y Furnpeans, appears to lave 
jaudeipedd of furvign origin, the 
luction in indicated 1 
nudances ; xttch as the aboriginal we 
Voth es of Behring Straits, and th 
hb 





Arnica, when fint visited 
contained but a species « 
dine 





‘this anioal 









r an 
shall tind, moreover, » geographical coincidences 
to the presumed order of human tnigrations, all forejjg animals, 
whereever occurring in aboriginal Ameriva, shuukl be equally 
in the poswasion of the North-western tribes, 











a. Plante of Aboriginul Introduction. 


nidently of the maual habite of seacoing po. the Iati- 
tudes above referred to preclude agricuttare ; and we have thua 
a resdy explanation of the absetwe of this art from the arf 

more southern portion of the American vontine 

recent visite of farsignem, “ne Oregon ative had ¢ 
of planting a we ear, then, that po elt 
wast introduced into by this northern 
cannot spenk xo positively yank te wees, 
weeds gruwing abundantly around the Chinook villa 
gown aviculare, awl Chenapodinus album > and Mr. Meae! 
Juet with a third, Plantae neyor, in the secluded dintrict of 
Gray’a Harbour. 

Further south, T discovered some doubtful appearances of 
aboriginal agriculture on the Sueramento Iiver, ita bed of the 
* chilieayote or wolf-poismn,” Cucurbita firtidiasi met ?, rowing near 
fn native village ; ax, hawever, the plant did not arem to be valued 
(the natives tasking m1 objection to my taking the fruit), it may 
have been merely naturalized. I cid not snect with any other 
weeds growing around the native villages of the Gpper Sacra 

ente ; but Sduaum aigrim waa vccaxivnally ween ob the river 





































Th the eastern of America, both within and for a consider- 
able distance without the Tropics agriculture is known to have 
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existed aboriginally ; and, moreover, some of the objects of culti- 
vation appear le ave ‘een derived from abroad) The latter 
point ia of importapee ; fur it may be, after all, that agriculture 
was mid of montana development in America. 

Tn the aberiginal condition of America the intigenmus domestic 
apimabs sad plants wet ti have been principally avd separately 
cunfined to the two contren of civiliation, M vand Peru: the 
Peruvian cultivated plants had net rachel Mexicu ; 
-nican cochineal, agave, wad tubaecs had net reached 
in the ther band, the pdants which seem te bave beets 
sbonginally derived from abrowl were suuch more generally 
diffwosd, ws in the corresponding inxtance of the dug. 

The plant most widely cultivate! in aboriginal Amerion in the 
sais, or Indian com. If it xhall prove forvign, there ia but one 
Foils open to ita intreduction, that of Japan. ft is further mani- 
fewt, from the loral alwence of the plant, that North California 
war not the [xdnt of dimemination tu other parte of America, 

A met with specimens of aberiginal cotton at the anvient Peru- 
viau crtmetery of Pachirasnac. ‘The species differs from the Poly 
teins aoe is perhaps proline; thong he planta of thin re 
ary ufficiently harly t have been derived through Japan. We 

toreever, a direct Gnedition siveptionet by Hutaboldty that 
ture in Mexicw of buth cottun and maize was taught by 
the Tulteras, 

Chale dyed Mue, apparently with sadign, was ale found at 
Pachicamac, The mamutactury of indigo ond ma have ben 
derived thrvugh the Polynesian ishands, Et stould abe be obrerved 
that there an: indigenots apreies of wwdyco plant in America, 
eitmena of Che xmall-fruited vanety of gvurd, which in atill 
in Ube market of Lams, were cahumed af the sane 
aucient cemetery. 1 did not see the plant growing. The Lays 
arin is a hardy trpical plant, that eel hace teow 
inten either through Japan or through the Polynesian 
island 

‘The eweet poraty (Cunvelvutos batatas) is ojually hanly in ita 
Paneer eee ataig: been introduces sitar be the rte 
of Japan ur U Polypenian islands —— Portuguese 
Tia (whe wet out it a.v. 1590 on his wovagen to the colony 
Si. Thomas, in the Gulf of Guinen) gscake of thie plant, and states 
that it is called > batata ” ly the aboriginal of Si. Dumingo. 

The Capeicum is eufticiently hanly to bare been intraluced by 
the route of Japan ; 

Anil ov is Hayes edalic, 

And Sdanie sigrem © the mest convenient route far 
the thrwe last-named is that of the Pulyneuan islands, 

Uu tbe other the banana is tov strictly tropical in ite 
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qoumtivution ta have been derived through Japan. The two 
American varieties, it may be cheerved, were not seen at the 





The same retuark will apply to the cores palm.—1 am not sure 
that this plant i of aboriginal introduction ; but Ovieds (who 
wae permually acquainted with aume of the companious uf 
Cotunbax, and whe commenced writing in a.p. 1625) meutions 
the premetre uf cuca palius in the Weat Lndies, ei 

Ayeratem conwoide, yethaps an aboriginal weed, likewise 
egies n trgeral rvute for ie lntrdlwctions 


b, Animals and Planta reeratly introduced into Northwest America, 


Tahal mention, im the first place, the animals aint planta which 
have teva furly imparted, and lave attached thomaclin to the 
aboriginal tribes of Ore : 

Horses were found hy Lewis and Clarke among the trihor of 
Interior Orem, bavi beet derived fret the Spaniants of New 
Mexicy--1t menus therefore, the more remarkable that henson 
have nit berte aoqnined by the will (rites of the Sacrament, 

Heliauthua, an atniial spevien, and the ooly weed Dxaw eroering. 
around the hative villages of Interior Oren, was perhape 
aborjginally intrduced from the mvutbwark—B int with t 
sume plant, hewever, at the Califuriia settlements. 

Vectocarye pewsedtata (a Boranneous plant) waa seen on the 
north Uwanel of the Culumbia River, growing a a word arvand 
Fort Ukunagan, x post where the wal in md cultivated. The 
plint niay have accompanied the cattle from the Learer Colombia 
and ita bistery seems cunbected with that of the preceding plant, 

wet, Nive two were Uhe only introduced planta T evuld 
er growing around Fort Okenagan. 
iy tvlevorsne. ‘The Freurls (atbolic miaivnaries aedt tho 
Husson Bay Company have imparted the cultivatiun of the potato 
to the Chinoks of the Straits of De Fuca, The yotat, was also 
wen cultivated at ube ustive village on the worth branch of the 
Columbia. 

‘The other planta and animale introduced by the Hudson Hay 
Company were fuund to be cuntined to the immediate nvirone of 
Forts Colville, Nisqually, and Vanewaver, and to the agri 
settlerente on the Willamette and Cuwalita. The plante ander 
cultivativn at the two fine-named places were few, and were net 

ity noted ; but at Vanrouver an extensive and weil-con- 
garden had been established Sr many years. The original 
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yu of ecuds were brovght, wom by ae, but chiefly overland 
1 
baets were introduced inte Oregon some years prior to our 
ct, 
Bheep were of somewhat later introduction. 
Chenopodium allxm, already mentioned as perhaps an abori- 
ginal weed—Is vet, powibly, of European introduction. It was 


eoen in the culti at Forts Nisqually and Colvi 
ke the following planta, widely spread over the adjvinin 





Plantago major, alo mentioned an perhaps an aboriginal weet. 
The plant was seen uaturalixed in pathwayn at Fort Colvilh 

Polygonum avicware, alwo mentioncl aa perhaps an aborigi 
weed ‘and cluerved growing in bete arvaund the Chinenle vllgees, 
—The plant was seen naturalised around Fort Colville ; bat at 
Fort Nimyually 1 met with the broad-leafed variety anly, 

Polygonum nigrum waa seen establinhed in the cultivated grand 
at Fort Colville, 
cae eotula bad become an abundant weed around Fort 

ville, 

Amuranthus, 9 weed in the cultivated ground at Fort Colville, 
A nperien, perhaps the same, was ncen at the Kooskoosky station. 

Capaetln burea-paatoris, a werd at Fort Colville, A single xpe- 
cecimen was found at Fort Niaqually. 

Sonchus oleraceus, & went in the yanten at Fort Niaqually, 

Pot annna,olectved but at Fort Nisqually and at some of the 
posta in the [uteri 

Triticum attivum, wheat, hantly sreoeds at Fort Ninqually 
Dut it war aid to be cultivated te wote extent on the Willamette 
and Cowalitz, Three or four varivties were seen at Fort Colville, 
whence they had been trasfernsl to the Kounkuuaky statin, 

Hordeum vulgare, barley ; together with 

Arena sativa, vats; and 

Aecule evreale, rye, were observed ly Mr. Brackenridge under 
cultivation at Fort Vancouver, 

Pyeus mals, the apple, wan sid to produce abundantly at Port 
Vancouver, But frait-trees could hanily be cultivated at Fort 
Colville, on account of the ravages of the small marmot, 

Pyrat communis, the pear. The tree was seen by Mr. Bracken- 
ridge under cultivation in the garden at Fort Vancouver, together 


wilt 





























Vitis einifers, the European grape; 
Amgpdalue Fosviag, the pouch; 
rmeniaea culgaris, the apricot ; 
Prunus domenica, the European plum 
DPranvs eerasua, the Basopean or the 








men gardea cherry 3 
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Fragaria, several imported varieties of the strawberry ; 

‘Rikes rubram, the currant ; 

Rites gromuaria, the Eurvpoan, or the common garden guose- 

Clicumis satious, the common cucumber 5 

Cucumis melo, the muskwselon ; 

Cucurbite malopepe, the squnah ; 

Picum aoticum, the garden pea 

Phawoles, the comunin kidney bean 

Solanam melongena, the egy-plant, or aubergine ; together with 

Bata welgaris, the beet 

Apium elon, the celery 

Hetrotinum saticum, the pariey ; 

Allium cepa, the oniun; and all the otber common garden 
Veyetabiles. 

At the Kovaxousxy tuision station, irrigation ix necenmry to 
agriculture ; aad in all protwbility the weds of nome of the plants 
which were seen cultivated and uaturabieed had been derived 
_ a Vaited States, The following is by no means a oom 

ete lint : 

Za Mays, Indian corn, which has always failed in the vieinity 
of the cmd, was found tu be cultivated with uccam at the 
Kueskoouky station. 

meus euvota, the carret, waa seen umler cultivation ; together 
witl 

Lycopersicwn eaeulentum, the temnlo ; 

Pervasia ceroees, the cablge ; nl Yarious uther gasten vege 
tables, 

Bidens trifida bad Veoome an alandant wel ; growing with 

Campanula araplericnslis, in he irrigatsl ast cultivated 
ground ; and accompanied by 

Polygonum persiorria : and thene three planta were not mot with 
ju any uther part of Oregon, 

At the Bay of San Fraxctsco the intrmducedt planta had arrived 
toy aw third route, that of Mexico ; and a varicty of apevien Cunmtly 
Eurypean) have become naturalisal, nutwithatanding that culti- 
fr is on a very limited scale. 1 shall notice uuly the five 

lowing : 

Mirubilis jalapa, seen cultivated an an ornamental plant, 

Anupallis arcensia, uaturalien! abundantly, but uot extending 
beysad the enviruns of the Bay. 

Erodivm, probably » European epecies, anil intraduoed with 
cattle. Perhaps the same with une seen naturalisel at the 
Kumkoeky tation, and alay in Chili 

A cena sation, the comtovn vat, hax now overupread the environs 

of the Bay, in sutne instances taking exclusive pomemion of the 
' 
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Ms. Brackeuridge, fo ‘coming with the land-party from 
“first met with the oat in the valley of the Sacramento, 
about ope hundred and fifty miles above tide-water,” 

Meliugo verticllate was found ed Mr, Brackenridge on the 
Upper sto, in the vicinity of the Shasty Mountain. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE ISLANDS 
OF THE PACIFIC. 


Faow the rapid changen taking place at these i 

commercial intercourse, i ily becoming more near 
distinguish the planta which were abotiginally introduced, And 
obeervationa, therefore, which at the present day seem trivial, 
Taay prove of importance hereafter. 





Notwithstandiny y duubtfal points that remain to be 
settled through the ani y of the native names, it ix suffi- 
cient clear, are in the al ecole of the aaa of 

a rei were inv 
Setived thon the Wea sod. pani, if 


a. Animals and Plants of Atoriginal Introduction. 
eee of our ee Simmontic ablinals, were koown 
tl roughont Trop ‘olynenia prior to the visite of Europeans ; 
and they will be frvt esumerntal 
"The pig, thriving amid the rank vegetation of the rocky 


OTe dog, oo, frequent ; though the rearing on vegetable food, of 
a breed for culinary purposes, seems peculiar to the 
imac Islands ; : 

‘And the domestic fow, likewise sbundant in the rocky gro 
The aboce three animala are abvent fra the tore secluded 
islands ; but they are known et the extensive Tarawan or 

fll Group, where they are reganted in = somewhat pect- 
lar light, | Accading to Mr. Rich, the Tarawan Inlandera ~ kave 

but will not eat fowl, which they Keep in cages for 
iting: neither will they raise pigs, «a acovant_of the dirt ; 
and they killed the goats landed from a whale ship.” 

‘There are, however, uninvited attendants ou hunian migrations ; 
such as a amall species of rat, whose purnence thruugbeut Tropical 
Pulyutia sea hearly universal, Ou some of the wore reaute 
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coral inlets, the of this animal proved to be the onl 
ils, the proce of thie aie 
‘On the other hand, the house fly, which so abounds at certain 
coral inlanda, was uniformly absent from the uninhabitel ones, 
‘Various other insects have doubtlees been transferred frum island 
to ialand by human means. 
Thia, too, wae iy the case with the fisarde (Scincicle); 
for the ‘of drift-wood seems insufficient to acovunt for their 
universal presence, 


‘With regard to the plants, I have already noticed the few 
species introduced into the coat mLawoa ; but as the aame are 
equally found on the rocky groups, the following arrangement 
would be incomplete without reprating the enumeration = 
Timp pepednes, wae voun hy Mr, Mich at the Tarawan 

roop. 

Worindee citrifolia, growing on most of the coral islands visited. 

Gardenia Tuitenns, » Yeautifal tree, the fuwer uf which are 
wed by the Taheitians fur decorating their hair, It was sown 
by Mr, Rich at the Union hie 

Cordia acheatena, observed at Wake's Inland, and at the Phoenix 
Croup; aml, tw all appearance, mamtancauly diweminated, 
Mr. Rich found the tree at the Uuion aud the Tarmwan Groupe, 

Hernandia sonora, wan woon ty Mr. Htich at the Uuiow Group ; 
Taine by the natives from a strifted mod, 

Horsut flabelliformis? the Fan pal wae seen hy Mr. Rich 
at the Union Group. 

Cocoa nucifera, the Cocna palm. Hiamienatacsting that the 
fruit in well-adapted for floating uninjured over a wile expanso, 
Vhave never mat with an itotance of the comm palm having 
spontanouunly extended itself frean inland Ur indan.—Two distinct 
variction are recognised at the Perjue Inlanle. 

Pandanne wilia, alandant, aml perbays spontaneously dimemi+ 
nateclou the coral islands: bat it wan seen planted, aru ala natu- 
Falined of native, on the rocky groupa—A_ 1 apparently 
different, and unquestionably native, gruwe on the suuntain-tops 
of Tutuila, in the Samean Croop, 

Colvensia eaculenta, the taro, was fount hy Menrs. Rich and 
Hale at the Vaitopan awl the Tarawan (iroupa—The taro is 
ab important esculent througheut the rocky bey and parti- 
cularly # at the Hawaiian inlaws. In the dry methud of culture 
penctined up the mountains 6f Hawaii, the reas were olmerved by 
Mr. Rich two be protected by a covering of ferr-kaves, The 
cultivation of taro ix hardly a proceas of multiplication ; for the 
crown of the nat ia perpetually replanted. 

Cdroutia macrorkiun, war foul by Mewrs. Rich and Hale at 
the Vaitapan and the Tarawan Grouja—Av the plant «dures 

12 
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for a series of yearn, the roots serve at some of the rocky groups 
as a necarity against Jrinst famine, 
ove to the teks iit, T shall commence at the 

furthest rote tom the sare ofthe introduced pants the 
aumber of which will be found to increase regularly on advancing 
south and west. ‘K similar incresse takes place in'the number ¢ 
cultivated varietion ; ead ert: No omne extent tn the wood qualty 
of the product. With the exception of the Gardenia, Hi 
‘and Burassus, the plants above enumerated, were all obverved at 
the Hlawartak Tntaxpa ; together with the following in wdition 
Goaypium réigioswm 1A shrab, naturalised around the cabins 
of the tative At Teheiti, the cotton ia taade into wicks, for 
‘burning cocoanut oil. 

val fi dcr etae ‘an indigenous species, culti- 


beceria Jcotea, reed in cultivated ground and 

Py in culti 

abandoned cleartags : a abo at the central groups, 
repens, & weed, growing around the native cabins: as 


Oralia 
tleo at the central groups. 
| pacatoria, commonly naturalised in dry open grounds : 
throughout the oentral gewupa 
* Tallab vulgaris, the white-flowered species, naturalised in one 
‘or two localities —It was seen growing around the native houses 
at the Feejee Islands. 


Phaseolus arncenus, handoned clearings. 
Agati,,® epeces frre a ous; the flowers smaller 
in A. gran let to yellow. 


vanin p nh somoeiay wet wunds, and apparently 
pat possibly i introduced with taro culture, 
ee ont the red-fruited species, abundantly natu- 
ralised in ‘devated situations, 
‘agenaria ‘rlgari the gourd: the large-fruited variety waa 
not ot with at us other grou ral _ . sag 
fydrocot, hapa introduced with taro culture; and por- 
sibly’ distinct fei Fe the species growing around habitations at 
the central grot 
gets Hy “reforms in in pathways, and in woods devoid of 
rush, Jt grows in similar situ- 
ations at the canta pose 
woes conywides, abundantly naturalised in open grounda : 
the central groups, 
conan Semen 8 Seed in abandoned clearings: as also 
«eee en Thats, forming districts th. ‘ipal 
ee as, in some d the prineiy 
ohiect of cultivation—By an exception to the general rule, the 
mWeet potato is rare at the Feejee Islands, where it was said to 
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cocur on one of the outer islets; and it seema protable that 
was intrxduced there by Polynesians, Several marked varietion 
are cultivated in the Polynesian grouja. 5 

Gcgmxm, 0 emall species, naturalised in abandunod clearings, 
and in dry open groanda : : 

Phyadia @ a7 a amouth, low, and inconspicuous spocies, 
usturalined in waste growls 
Physalia edadis, alumlantly naturalised ; on aleo at thy other 
pronyas ; and having a Polynesian name, which ia nearly ideatical 
at Tabeiti and at the Hawaiian Idands ‘The gobun Phywulis, 
inorwaver, aetna foreign to the natural vevetation. 

Capsicem frutewens, caltivatel : an abw at the central grou 

Sohoweim nigrem, svauslantly naturalieed ; ae nlao diroughons 
the central gripe, 

Piaonict, a xual tree, rather reserved than plantat; and which 
was not ween at the other groups ‘The Hawaiian binblime was 
ssid to be obtain fro it . 4 

Polyjonnin, a npecios (uenr P. pendcaria), growing in wot 
gerountly, aued perbays introdueed ; for it duet not aoc to accord 
with the natural vegetation. ‘ 

Carton poeprya, cultivated, Tho fruit in a favourite exculent 
swith tho Polyueninan and Pegjreans 
Kicirue commanis, abundantly inatnrativd: a aloo at the 
cunt ray iat the Paxjee basa, the wees strung together, 
are Gur cand 


les. 
Aleurites triloba, alnnulantly naturalined ; and the peed ned 
candles by thy Hawaiian 5 being suletituted for the weed of 
Ricinus. The tree grows lee luxuriautly than at the central 
Kstunpy where it seems Uo be incdigenotin. 

i kava pepper, war ween clandestinely 
a uative species of pepper was anid to 
be substituted for making kava. 

Browssonetin, the paper mulberry, was seen cultivatedL—At the 
central groups the bark of soa inligenoun woaly Urtioon wes 
fund to be used for making “ tapa,” or uative clot! 

Arocarpus inciea, the vfeml-fruit—A_ secundl variety (or poe- 
wibly species, having the feavey more entire and producing needs,) 
occurs at the Samos atl Fesjee Islands ; aut at the latter group, 
fmammervun secondary varieties are dlistinguie oo nan 
mode of ing breal-fruit, for storing in the ground, i ani 
to ‘ite fon the Takeitian, hee 

Zingiler wrwnbt, growing, seemingly wild, an the lnwer 

portion of the moutain: as'alao at the Samoa and the Fesjes 















Curcuma longa, the turmeric. The powdered root, said to have 
been formerly used av an nnguent, sccurding to the castor which 
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still prevails at the central —At the Feejee Lnlande I met 
‘with the living plant in wild situations 
“Musa sapicnom, the tanena, abundantly cultivated as well as 
on the lower portion of the mountains. But extend- 
ing to the cout in the cuir gronpa— The Philipines being 
excepted, we met with the greatest number of varieties of the 
‘banana ot Samoa; and among them one whose umall fruit 
Salfarmaly contained erude, 
ental, » the kidney-rooted yam, in wild 
Pi srrasag en Zhe eaten in tenes o ‘scarcity. 
a lla, wu es likewise at the central groupe ; and at 
i da, it is called “kawai,” and is sometimes 


Dicvcorea bulbifera, abundantly naturalined in neglected clenr- 
ing ta alno atthe central groups, The root wan mit eosidered 


Tacea pinnatifda, alundantly naturalised ; as also at the cen- 
tral groupe; and at Samos, it is, besides, rey cultivated, 
The art of preparing arrow-root from it, is inal with the 
Polynesians and Feejecans—The Tacca was toon fa 2 weemingly 
wills stute at the Mangzsi Islands ; and again at Zanzibar. 

Dracena terminalis, the“ Ti" pant. "The sweet-rooted variety 
is the only one known at the ivatian Islands, where it ia 
abundantly naturalised on the inferior portion of the mountains, 
At Taheitt I met with only the farinaceous-rvoted and edible 
variety. But some twenty varieties are regularly cultivated at the 
Samoan Islands ; where, alsy, use is made of the leaves for dress. 

Commelina, one or nore species, growing in cultivated ground ; 
apparently the wamo that were soew at the central groups, 

Panicum, species (near P. colonum) that did not appear to be 
truly indigenous : but it waa not met with at the other groups. 

Hhapis aciculariz, abundant in the vicinity of habitations : as 
also at the central groups, The plant, in all probability, had 
Deen transported by the natives, through the adhering uf the 


juent ; as alo at the central 
Soe eee 
of t 
en Digitaria senguinale, frequent in cultis ground ; as also at 
groupe, 

‘Saccharum officinale, the sogar-cane, aboriginally cultivated for 
the sake of crude stems ; but mot seen taturalisod Tt. ty, 
however, abundantly naturalised on the mountains of Taheiti ; 
here tha Booms dint ha way ot ‘St rg 

itil occasional 


dint cnechorine hevoun At ‘he, Focjee stands, the wall 
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type has overrun extensive unwooded districts; and the stems 
(here uniform in nize) are used fur architectural purposes : while 
the large-stemmed cultivated variety seems to excel in aweetnoni, 
—In the hamid climate of the Samoan Inlauda, the sugarcane is 
principally cultivated for thatching. 

Bambee orundinacer, the bamboo, a8 Shrearhout the Pacific 
Islands, was seen only in wild situations, The general use of 
the stems fur water-bucketa, suggests the probable mode of ite 
introduction. 

Kellingia monoeephala, frequent in wet places; as also at the 
central groups ; an probably intraluced with taro culture, 

Muradea, growing likewise in wet places ; aud perhaps intro- 
duced with tary culture, 

‘Al! the planta thus far enumerated were equally found at 
Tassutt ; with the exception of the Thoqeaia, Hernandin, 
ang, Sida, Lablab vulgaris, Agatiduaien, Hydrocotyle, Oeymum, 
Pinonia, Piper methysticun, Zingiber zerunbet, and Panicum 3 
h Comiietina, and Ricinug, two planta, whose prosence 

ply overkaked. On the other hand, the 
plants mule their appearance at Tabeiti : 
noes, & Wood in pathways: as also ut the more 



















Wwertern groups. 
Crene lobata, a weed in cultivated ground snd neglected clears 
ings : aa alu at the more western yromy 





Hibisews rowe-Ninensis, a ntuall aml Wautiful tree, sometimes 
nen in witd aituativus ; whore, however, it had been evidently 
planted. 
Hibiaras abelmoschus, growing as 0 weed in neylectis) clesrings, 
Sida, one of more humble aud inconspicuous apecion, nabus 
ralinsl in cultivated ground 








Colubrine Aaintion, growing ou the bondens of clearings, and, 
Perhaps, relly waive F ‘ 
Inocerpua edulis, in dlity an indigeneas tree ; but in 
eoaun inatances it Sruascl tka a planter, : 
Spondias dudcis, the vi-epple, frequent ; an likewise at Barnon 5 
while at the Feejee Cheard of it in but une Wweality— 


The Spondias and the Erythriua were the only deciduous trete 
observed in central Polynesia. 
(iusa purpureum, a weed in neglected clearingy: aa also 

at the more western grow 

Pachyrhizes? a sort of bean, cultivate! (fur the aake of the 
edible yam-like roots) at the Idand of Metia, near Tahsiti— 
1 beard of the same plant at Tunyatabuo, 

Erythrina, s fine tree, naturalied. I did not lean whether 
the woul is used for the uutriggens; like that of the E, mon 
sperma at the Hawaiian Islands 
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Poinciana, & favourite ornamental shrab, ing around the 
cabins of the nativen—At Samoa it was « 3” but it 
waa not ween at the Feejee Islands. 

Abrus ua, confined chiefly to the sea-coast, and, per- 
hapa, ly native—The seeds are ured at the Feejoe Ishunds 
for covering oracles and other sacred objecta. 

Aoacia, a tree somewhat resembling the Tamarind, seen in one 
‘or two instances; aud apparently planted.—At the Fecjee 
Inlands it is clearly indigenous. 

Mimom pudioa, the wnsitive plant, abundantly naturalised : as 
also at the more western groups. 

Melasma Malabathrica, growing in natural openings and in 
neglected clearings; and, perhaps, really native—Also, in similar 
situations, at the more western grou] 

Barringtonis speciosa, clearly Tindgenow.—Bat at the Feejee 
Talands sometimes reserved, if not actually planted ; for the sake 
of the fruit, which is used for seine-corka, The sawe use of the 
fruit was ol red at Souloo, 

Cucurbita uvrantiace, growing on the borders of the mouutain- 
forest, and apparently indigenous. It was not seen at the other 
groupe. 

‘Conysa, one or more species common in open ground, and 


ntly introduces. = as 
7 sogyne sninuta, ax inconspicuous weed, growing around the 
abi ole native nck 2 
jidens odorata} frequent in all open E 
ie i orientalis, a frequent weed in all open ground : a8 
alvo at the more western groups. 

Cerbera, a species having white bracts, planted for omament. 

Geymum sanctum? planted around the cabins of the ustives, 
and observed in one instance on a grave. 

Lewcas decem-dentatus, a comniun weed in cultivated ground ; 
as also at the more western groupe. 

Lindernia? » frequent weed in pathways: as also at the more 
‘weatern groups, 

Solanum repandum, occasionally met with, though its ue bad 
became obsolete both here and at Samoa. At the Feejee Iulauds 
thie plant is ly cultivated ; and the fruit, when divested of 
its hairy covering, has a agreeable flavour. 

wia procumbens, an speci having capillary 
ranches | caniralion’ in calsivnie grou 

Demnechata, in woods not fer clearings ; but to all 
appearance really indigenous. cet 

Achyranthes aspera, a common weed in caltivated ground: as 
also at the more western groupe. | 

Amaranthus creentus? a weed in cultivated ground, 
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Ficus tinctoria, « tree, planted near the cabine of the uativen— 
A ien of Ficus, perhaps the same, was found by Mr. Rich at 
the Caion and Taratwan coral Frou 

Camarina equisetifolia, the elub-wood ; one or two grover met 
‘with ; but, in all probability, the tree had been introduced frum 
the wetward. 

Cunna Indica, cultivated for ormament—Accorting to Mr, 
Rich, thie plant i naturalined at the Samoan [xdanda, 

Maas, an aqevien didinguiahed hy ita simple Boral spike, ix 
abundantly naturaliaed in the mountain woods; and in one 
ation T foul it accompanied by the on banana, 

obwerved, that ‘hie Tabeitinna, unlike the other 
islanders have been in the habit of dimeminating useful planta 
through the forest.) The * feli,” or the Taheitian variety uf the 
above Muna, was found to be replaced at the Ramean Edlagle by 
























the  puputa y” and thin second variet 1 beyond the 
hunters of clearing The * punta” wae alae soon by Mr, 
Brackenringe, at Ovolan, in the Fexjee Inbands, 


Droscores tata, the emunon yan, rarely wevn.—It in more fre- 
quent at Samoa; and xt the Peejee Ldaads it fora the sain 
support of the popalation, 

Digitaria cilvaria, a hairy apecien, freqitent in cultivated ground, 
px alto at the wentorn groipes. 

Pagrium, ine or more apecien, growing in open ground, atl 
perhaja introduced. 

Eleweine Indian, » frequent weed in cultivated ground, ww also 
at the more western grotya, 

Mariscus punicena, growing in caltivatel ground, aud aparently 
introduced. 

All the plants thus far enumerated were seen at 
Istaspa, with the exception of the fullowing : the Ju 
Panicum, Sida, Phareslun ames, Latlaty Porhyrhizun t Aguti, 
‘Acacia, Cucurbita aurantiaca, Ficus tinctoria (and Dieworea pene 
taphylia: together with the eight following ylatts whume pprenence 
J may have simply omitted to recount: the Laenaria, Ageratutu, 
Conyza, Siqgenbeckia, Polygonum, Ricinus, Cenchrus, and Mar 
tilea Un the other han, the following additional plants made 
their appearance at the Sanwan Islanda : 

Matlea Rohrii, 9 mall tree, planted near babitatinns, but sume- 
what rare. It was seen aly at Tongatalow, bat nt elsewhere, 

Citrus torosa, a specien naturalined, having the petiole ax beoml 
as the leaf, aud the fruit outwardly resembling the orange, but 
excemively acid, and two-thinis riid, According t» Mr. Rich, 
the uatives make use of the fruit in washing their hair—At the 
Peejee_Ialands, the tree in sume instances had been evidently 
planted, The species is probably identical with the wild orange 
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suitable for making lemonade,” found by by Tabilaribore at ae Wer. 
; an i agress, wiki the dusctiption of the '\O. tonoes 


co's Flora of the Philippines. 
Kvodia hortensis, a favourite plant in the gardens of the natives. 
Tt was anid to be used for scenting cocoa-nut oi 
Simoes, scandens Sn woeds near the, coast, and, to all spear 
ance, really native, Growing also in similar situations at the 


Coe 6 species (near P, oleracea, but smaller) naturalised 
ie the conte of the natives, a 

fusmenda frondost, naturalised, or native— 
This This arab ‘was seen growing by the wechade in thy imteror of 


id pode an herbaceous weet, growing in cultivated 
groun! in similar situations at the Feejee Inlanda, 
O Verbesina bifors, growi the rare ‘and apparently indi- 
our; as also at the Fecjoe observed in one 
Instance jn the environs of Manila 
Cotula corenopifolia, a weed growing around the cabins of the 
mae ‘but somewhat rare. eee a 
justicia purpurea ?, x purple flowered species, naturalisell aroun: 
the cabius of the natives, At the Focjer [a Telands it wea seen cul 
tivated. 
Grutiola ?, a purpleflowerel plant, growing in wet places, and 
apparently ‘indigenous ; but pouibly introduced with taro culiure. 
inna? Tanariue, growing in rich svil, on the borders of clear- 
inga, and not far from the evsat, and perhaps really indigenoux, 
Sapium abiferim ?, growing in similar situations with the 
preceding plant, and apparen iyenous, 
Codiceum variegatum, cultivated us an ornamental plant in the 
gardens of the natives.—A variety, having the leaves narrow and 
interrupted, was aeen at the Feejee Tanda 
fowler (aocbageiuer ead 4 weed i calatd round 
8 species near ris, wan growing in 
ealttated ground. 
Ficus, af orvamental tree, (having dark fuliage and orange- 
coloured pea-like fruit,) planted near the cabins of the natives, 
Urtionc. incert,, the tree, (ohics § is entirely smvoth,) is 
Clearly indigenone ip the woods of Savaii ; but one of these 
trees ‘waa seen at the Foejec Islands, planted near the Levuka 


mi itnain dritioum, nataralised, and according to Mr. Brack 
viet n= 
sg Topiary cleat in the of the natives. 

frum Rumphii, frequent in cultivated ground. According to 
Mz. Rich, farina is obtained from the root —Mr. Brackenrvige 
‘once met with the plant at the Fesjee Islands, 
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Flagellaria, clearly indigenous, both here and at the Feejee 
A species, perhaps the same, was neen at Zanzibar. 
Panicum, a species having minute florets, frequent in cultivated 


lackryme, naturalised in cultivated ground. 
Pappophorum alopecurvideuns ?, growing in neglected clearings, 
‘Dut somewhat rare, 

pora, & species growing in wet places, and possibly 
introluced with taro culture, 

All the plante thus far enumerate? were equally seen at the 
Frrsne istaxon, with the exception of the fulluwing : the Jumimen 
antustifulia t, Piwmia, Panicum, Sila, Pachyrhizus }, Agati, Pain- 
cinna, Mimua porica, Cucurbita aurantiaca, Siegealeckia, Con- 
volvulus batatet, Arumranthus crucntuat, Euphoria, and Ficus 
tinetoria Lagenaria, and Diuseores bulbifera, two 
planta w have been uverbooke.—On tho other hand, the 
following additional plants made their appearance at the Feajoe 
Inlanda : 

Uren, wccond apecien, erowimng 

Miliacus, secon {war UL. seul 
ing to Mr, Hrackvaridge, fur the make uf the leaves aly, 

Citrus deewmana, the niaddock ; abundantly cultivated. The 
tree wax een ali at Toryatabon, 

Euphoria ?, x tree planted armud houses, The ripe fruit 
reported to be mugary and agreeable, 

ium #, auothier tree, likewine planted aroun houws, The 
it is very acid ; but it ix mometios eaten by the untives, 
Crotalaria yuinuefotia 7, an annual wee), fonttut in a pathway, 
bute node instance, [ts coanw herbarects habit ia clearly 
at variance with thy natural vegetation. 
Torminatin catappa, a tree pluntel arvund the cabine of the 
for the make 

















eultivated grand, but rare, 
Int, acoort- 












untives ; it was wild, of the nut. 

Cargophyllea, 1 stuall teve plantel around habitations, [did 
not meet with it in wild situations ; but Ute species ia probably 
iutligenoun, 

Pharnaceum ?, a weed, growing in the cultivated ground, but 


rare, 
pollunae Sratcoram, planted in x native yanten, near the town of 
“ 


Edlipa, growing in wet grounil, but rare ; probably introduced 
bane culture. is pe 
‘Warsia, » species common in tare powl casi 
introduced. * ; ert 
Labiat, incert, a wee in the cultivated grvundl, 
Solanum, a apecies cultivated, having edible fruit, which some- 
what resembles an orange in form and colur, The plant was 
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diubtleas introduced from the westward ; for its herbaceous habit 
does not sccont with the natural vegetation. 

Amaranthus tricolor, cultivated and naturalised. 

Crticae, incert., a thick-etcmmed low tree, growing the 
count, and clearly indigenous, It had been introduced into Tonga 
taboo, where it wan ween planted. 

Coss cireinalis, growing in wild situations on the mountains of 
Ovelau, apd seen regularly planted at Tongatabes, 

Lena, x species ‘choniding in the tan ponds, and possibly 
futraduced, 

Jnomores aculeata, abundantly cultivated. The root has a 
tenavioun bark, and differs in cotusitence from the Common Yan, 
— Roots of the D, seuleata, were wens in the market at Sooluo, 

Paniewn, a thint xpecien, naturalined in the cultivated ground, 

Andropogon schananthus, the Lawop-gram ; planted arvanl the 
cabin ote natives, 

Hleochuris,a species near E. capitatuy, frequent in wet places, 
aud pomibly intrwdueed with tary culture 





+ A coare full nccount of the localitie of the above-mentioned plants will 
tbe found in the annexed Table, ” And in placr of adding thereto # column, 
E will bere specify eah of the domestic anizaals and plants of Polynesia at 
apprer to have bees kuewn in Eoxrr priot to the voyage of Columbus. 1 can 
‘enumerate only : 


The house Ay Solanum vigrum 

‘The domestic fowl | Rene omerwcie 

The pig Colocasia esculenta @) 
‘The dowestic dog 1 ae e=pientum 
Cardioapermum helicucabum =| Cores nucifera (the fruit) 
Abe Peres (ibe seeds) | Tayi anew inole (*) 
Lagenaria vu Jeuaine Indica 

Ealipte | Cols lachry ins 

Capsucum frotenrene Saccharum officinale, 
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ae PRTSCAL BIETORT OF Maz. 
fame of the smmmersted tn the New Zetex coleme 
‘Tropical pre 


are not wductione (ike ther groerally srcompan 

i Peace tatty restr hae Nas 
clinaten and yot they wore found stream New Zealasd by 
Couk and Warder, A careful casminative fn the Scan 8 
comparions of wpmritorie, will sbubtlen eaplain the 


Giectepanry with the laws of beaanical pogragy. ‘Ter plane 
ceberred ts are : 

Sonchus oleracrus, steerverl to te diewrminated throughoat the 
Toterior. 1 have bad urea to temark, tth within amt 
withiut the Trpira, that this plant is ope of the fire to extend 

over the new caintrion in whieh it deaine fedle dl, 

Sirgue angulats, trejucnt armind the native villages The 
feates are wanetiine texted fue greene; bert [ ame te sure that 
this omitcan io aletynnal. as Medan it 

Csipegn apo, ring ayers wild ne anders 0 
tqeuingn, and olerrved t,t dimeminated thnaighoat the 


I 
Phalare Canerencs, ikewiee cbertrnt to be dinwesinated 
rragbiat the spew nrsatey 
‘The natives of Acwraatia being for the mat part devad of 
chabing, abd pumrennyg very few nuanufacturee, have ountnbateed 
frehage bow than ang vaher branch of the human family uy 
the dinjernive of weeds ant planta Menno, if plants have 
tev, fecrcially tntratacr int Austral; Ub hae Lnwt shen 
te all protalaity ty uate Lindel, the Norther cust 
ie Rawat to hare leew frejoruted for many cwutunce by Malay 
Unites, and evee by Chines, aged it dere ped orem protein 
that the Basler cast hae altogether arctbental 
Viaite frag aul Petyteniane In the alate Table of 
hwalitien, the Aasteniies clunun will be fund trarty Wank, 
el Uae yee eauat sewers cf inquiry, are seduced Us the 


fitlow: 
nas claeeret prong ca the tte of the Hunter 
Inver The qectiorne Rave me teen cenpared with dy. 
toreana. 

Nepean, foamed bey Mr Bich in the ageicalera! district of 
Rlavnre "The aqeesoeme hase ma teen camjaret futh 


Dayoan, 
Colpategva anppions, obeerred cols in wiht wtantins a in New 
—- 


Megat wegulate, growing in wiki stuntume on the U 

Hunter eed wag Sony eereticent ee Zonlerel a 
Selanne aneudere, Foes, A nateraimed ‘weed, cherrred is 
er cavirome of Bydery. and ale: ce the Upper Humter. At 
New Yeutand & teceees a tall ckruh, sad walmart 
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thickets, which harmonies with the natural on; aod, 
although the aly kan of the family in the New 
Zealand Bors, it appears to be really iptigenous. 


D Animals and Plants of Beropain Latredaction, 

With the past restury, and fe the cust part within tbe 
emery of prraee now ving, « vancty of animale and planta, 
have been intradace! ite the wlande of the Pacific in Eurcean 
and American temels 

The Mwlock wane cerned frm Tebeiti te the Samoan art 
Fooyew Gronpe, a ahead tine ewe to oar visit At the Hawaiian 
Iniamla the animal hae run wikl for many youre oa the upper 


porting of Mauna Kew. 

The hore tas tert inttriuet inte Tabeiti, Haroon, ated the 
Harwaaian lalancde ; tat at the time of var vat it hal pot practnt 
the Feeje Onvap 

The yout bas ran wiki at Taheits, at the Hawaiian lolande, and 
ab (vvidaa int the Peejew (irouy, aml it haa recently boom carried 
“The ake inked 

arems t: have beevene peruanently cetal mt 
the Hawnnan Ialamle, tnt at pene of the other Trgdeal 
Ke pe 

Fe oat was won at Tadeits, aml at Tergatalees Ec haa run 
wiki va Hawan, apd bhewier, according ts Me Hach, at Mes 
in the bachiande of Uyeda, “where ot hae nearly srteraateeh 
a retuarkatle bar, albieed to the yrvauad sbise 

The maser vevure 14) thee islatele whirh hase tert toca 
frvjuettind toy Karqeate; ants bes run wiht at the Hawaiian 
Crap. 

‘The tackey ot tere almumlant ot the Hawaiian lelawle 

‘Tee Fiasnen foul, was smn at the Hawauat fatuwls 

The common dect an teen intrataced int, Sure, aod the 
Wise inte the Haw nuan Ielerele 

Thee mned decd wae wren at the Hawaiian lalate 

The thewewtic pigren tars teen intreloon! unt. Tabesti, and 
ints. the Feesee nap 

We were infrmnd at the Hawniian Lalamie that the erntipnde 
wae *tatratucmt fire years previaialy fran Masstlan” ft hae 
wgrestly multigdied ot H-ectalo, and denag var viet 1 peaks ite 
ane cm Mans. 

The bimet serpin khewre abownde at Hoedale; aml ite 
indradectot wae equally atinbated te, vemels fren Manetion, 
‘The other Patynenan grape remain free fran the aleve teu 


The natives of the Hawaiian lalende attritntel the intrades 
Guo uf the meepeste to Une came quarter, al we cdtnsnt 
a 
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evidence of lyr Bareery harnery Sealing md cocetennee, toe area 
rationing om ship: many days after we jonctuia, 
Se pe an gf mje ee cared te 

Tn the rabewing la of the plants T have omitted thom intr 
deond dirert frost Europe iui Australia aml New Yralamd, and 
ta ether reports, the eetumeration ia by no means complete :— 

Anene cultivated by the mimionance at Tabeiti, 
Fania, aid Toagntalon, 1 wee ale, seen at Sulney, where, 
bewever it hee ant pratace! (rei 

Hranswa raj ustaraliend at Tabeiti, at Tonya- 
talen, at the ne aol in New Zealaud “Ft was seen 
tenet cultivation in Austenlia and in Peru, 

Dirwsnos olersoet, the cabbage, eaturalued at the Hawaiian 
Talannde, at Taheiti, ot T. ,, ad at New Zealand ; ato) at 
Ube latter od Ie avn tall sel sulfation, sah watter! 

re, as if jing of the eurrvunding perennial 
Somraion. "Tbe adage ‘eas ‘oad iy Tw. Hees athe 
Auctianl Inlande, Aod it was ales men uaturaiions in Pore tnt 
in Australia. 

benebieos didyma, © worl in the wutahiste of the Hawaiian 
teens, and prdably intratuceed by the way of Mersin: 

Come lua werd at Tabesti, aud prvtebly derived 
fromm Troqucal Asuenca. 

Cleome ep: nana, a eon) ot the Hawauan Islands, amd bkewicr 
in all prodatatity derived fren Trgecal America 

Angemone Messcont, naturaliont ot the Hawa Leland 

Gnade theppe. 0 eoek (rsa the Mexican cuss, netunaliend at 
Tih, on Hawaii 

Usaeypewen herscewm, naturatiaed at the Hawaiian Lalande, 

Crema lebeta, altvaly waiced, ao uf abunginal wirdetoe in 
Polywoua, A parkaje Ube anime, hae becume a worl in 
the eavirie of Hie Janeir 

Bice orvane, Ube Armtio, 2 pow coltivaled st the Hawnsisn 
Tolanda ; and, eroeding ty Me. Rich, at Tregetalen 
Arwate wan ale seen ws the Eat Liab, at Zanaber, ake 
Tiles epee porhaye fran M: and 

fas, & ae Mesicn, grveing is and wto- 
wots te nay ie aan tor 
Uietra amdeveck, wast to have teen “leuagbt by the Vinerones 
nm 0 burwer cruise tren the Fast Ladies to the Hawassn Lolamle” 
‘The tree was aber een at Tabeiti. 

Citas enrwatvam, the veange, 14 mts cultivated! at the Howniian 
Tease, o8 Sabetn, pee nt Saeten seme the ot we mew a oo 
instance of the Poapre Lalande 

‘Chirws, tee hema, is moe cukiveted of Tabetti ond at dese, 
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And the o shundass of the Tseie 
Tedammds that | se hel douber ka tanta 
duction ; the quewtion aay probably he Peg presi 


of the mame given to the plant by the aatives. 

Iolani a Taba nat cs Tragataboos test's gla tee wen 
a am! at » ire was 

Teperted to exist at Deacon, the time and soude of ite introduction 


ve idngter Ta 
fangitera Jadica, the mango, plante! at the Hawatian Lelanls; 
ut at the Gnee of var raat the trees were not fall grown. 

Comin eccvdontalse, waturaliond wt the Hawaiian ale ear hed 
‘Tabeiti, nod at Sema; and it wae een regularly planted at 
Toagatatene. 

Cocna tora, nakaraleed at Tabeiti. 

Casein erandens, cultivated ot Usha, in the gardens of the 
tevicdert Whiten, 
peaches meparatly the Ctilan epee intraboced lato 

it, 

dadupofers, a shrubby species, naturale! at the Hawaiian 
Lntarchs ant ot Tabesti, an} planted by the misucnarie at Mann. 
‘Tey same ecm pechaim wae wron io Peru, wet in the Hant 


Inga Simrmoricncis ? “The pacer bean of Hera; mene seoke 
were worn growing at Taherts 

Capamas ndioes, cultivated at the Hawsina falamie Ant ales 
in the Mast Indeed at Zannbar. 

Peemrdsom, x lo herimeraia pms, emul Us have tenn 
leought frat the Meaican coast, ts meturalnnd an the enrinea 
vf Hoaw-tulu, 

Cratalaria, « specve alsstlantly paterson) at Taheits, 

Povecvins, altwuty tmArcod me apparwatty of alec intro 
dectow it the omutral grape Hust af the Hawassan atancks the 
paaot wae wren uly tu Ube gardens of the remieat White It 
wae ales anve cultvented £4 conament, al Hur Sanat 


vated by Oe to Wi a he sy cnn ae 
Unecurpes edetia, slevaaly wAsroed polly copnre 17 dewliggonemee, be 
the central graye A ew a frm Taheoiti, 
Care ce ta Nhe perann oft ponent, Weber Mawahen 
Totata, 


Aprwtas deters, she mticnd sa 0 une of siungenl wtrstan. 
tie im the cuntral groupe, A tow auch benght from Tobalth 
were wwe ip the garden of a rentdent White at the Hownilan 


i 
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Prervica, the yrch. At the Hswaiian Talande the 

* oot been Kewers te ripen, and the tree beeumes ever 
aad will not Girmer anton artiicially stripped of ite braven.” 

be peach wavonca im Avetralin, and amancehat snexpectediy in 


mar the guava at the Hawaiian Islands, te hardly entti- 
waled with succes it mcr than une district, while of Inte yrane 
H bas overran the mee feetile ortion of Tabesti, ant in com- 
trumby make +f an ~ basing ruined the idund.” The intentection 
‘of this Arewlet bey the reekdete at Ratice ; but at the 
Feojer Nace Mr. Kearkeurslge saw sane stocks aber caltive- 
un, The guava was ene abondantly nataralise! in Hrasil, aot 
Titoet with it aler i Pra acd in the East Lndhien 

Cucartata pepo. The Peranan varwts was wep culrvated at 
Tabriti, asd thr North American vanety in New Zealand acd at 
the Prager Infante, 
ee cra te suereerlun, hee = fered ie 

Jawaiian wl, Samm, Treigatetem, the Fs 

aul New Zealand, avd aber tte Aosralin art 





Meyer enqulats, already nities) na ai atviriginal weed in New 
Yralasnd, ated Ipclagn own an Australia, plant wae aloo 
ores naturale! Hawanan Palarda 


tipastes Indlons? A mpoces of Cactus, has bore maturaliand 
fur tuany yearn ve Cad 

Portales » onturaliond at the Hawaisan Inland at Tar 
etti, andl at Teayutaten:, abil ldkewier in Bert, 

Tatinum patens nn Amervat plant, eas wom untaraliord at 
Tabeiti U mued with it Lkewier growing xe a weed wo the ene 
nae of Rie Janet: 

Penicutem eulgers ontarainn! va the Hawaiian Islands ant 
yraabty tatradaced by the niute of Kpesuah America, 

Diamtes careta, Ube casca, neluralmed at thr Hawauna eee 
nod an New aed Hikewir in Austraha, in Chub, amt in 
Neath th Vania, 

Kecenee Geese, ia Une gantene of the reainkent Whitee st the 
Macuian Laat 

Cafies Aradnen, the coffer plant, hae town ietrmbeve inte the 

Hawaiian Lalande amd vio Taboti. And a we thew oro 


ifr conponien seals wicnl wt an aboriginal 
4 ) miced ae at wont in 
Tibyenia. 10 bee beam winaluced ste Madeira peutebly th 
lary cults And i wae abe seem ot St Helens and at Hho 
Janets. 

already saaeed on an aboriginal weed im the Feejre 
lane Groraly in na weed ar Be Dassen a re 
Soachns dareewas abrandy wctsond os an abariginal eved in Sew 
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Zale The plant wae found br Dy. Hotmes at the Agchland 
Indesda ; tet it wae also een naturatiod in Feru aml in North 


Somchus, ty matoralion| at the Hawaiinn 
Iola and cndin New zealand Sractegeannay the anine mecies un 

“trues Mremervou, naturaiasd at the Hawaiian Lamas, 
aod abo in Neeth Patagvaia. 

deaura drameniem, iathelnced yrvdably from the United 
Neaten into the Hawaiian belacte 

Sidanam a prickly spream having urmayecedosted frat, uatur 
Palit ot the Hawnisan lelance 

Selanea nigrum, alrady tediwl as an aboriginal weet in 
Vol The plant war wernt natarationt inn Australia, i St, 
Hi he Upger Macrauuento ia Cabforiia, 

Miewtnsnn palace, tole, cultivated Wy the Nation ino 
wauall way, at the Hawanan Jolamia at Tabeitt, af Namon, at 
Tongaiatiay asl even at the Faryre Lalaole Telarc wae mew 
caltivated cam more extetbeel wale mo the Kast lode, in Ater 
toalia Pere, aml un fireet ; 45 

Capecem fretescees alrewhy notion! ae apqareutiy of sloriginal 
intemturtim in Peynewa The plant wae aren uteler cultivation 
in Australia and te Pera, 

Phyeals edule abreaty tadivet aa of abeorginal vnteectictions bn 
Polynema, The plant wae ales sern naturaliomd so Austell, by 
Peru, at nt. Helena, and at Molar 

hyeiem bartarem, growing in The nmin gurico at T: 

Mech marplats, navuralioe! jeraluee nt the Mawson folatrh. a! sore 

Nat Temgatatons 1t te, jeshaga, the aperom which ta 
Jerwene ap alacrlant ward sn the etree rf Slo, Jest 

Prive keppobecen, catsaralians at Tabests, sand ales svt growing 
mee wont ia Peru, and in Benak 

wernt, a worn st the Hawesian Ielamla, wach, bow 
ever, ene cunmabeted by the matron as tinlh 

Citure comme? vt tataenloent at the Hew wsan Felamia 
force alta, cultivate! at Tabetta, atwl at the Hawaet falnede, 
deplete Aypervafeles #, naseraliee! at Tabetts, abd abe in 

tebe 
Amearanthan, » aperien, Aettveel pethage fran thy Vetted Mates, 
wae aren mataralind to the Hawaiian 

Alrer ites trledae, alravty satioed sn inckgenvace i Potyemae, ot 
at banat, of datreabeetim. The tree te mre ccm tm 
the wariziee of Biv Sameer a 

Camere fia alroacty woticer} an «: intr 
date Tee The ‘The tres, within a few 3: foe any tons 
rommmun in the envitums f Ste, Janine 
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Canna Indien, in the garden of the revident Whites, et the 
Hawaiian Lalande : ale: een is jardees ot Manila, and matural- 
fend esveind Kir Janeire 

Conne, & yeiire-Birwere] apecim nateraliand at the Hawaiian 
Idlands 


Mian eprentum, altraly trtice! xa of aleciginal intrtuction 
im Folynama. A Chinese Sarety has teen introduced by the mix 
slobariee int, Sava, 

Maat, the fetu, already wotion! as of aboriginal intratection in 
Central Pelynema 8 few stscka brought frum Tabeili were 
wwe tn the yanten ofa rmalent White on Hawaii 

Vaca nacrtert, airemty otivel aa of aluriginal intrudection in 
Polywemia The rerve-tmlns wae wen at the Cape Verb Llane ; 
Yat nether ins Meagil ee in Pere. 

Miwa cops, the opin, i pow cultivated at the Hawniian 
Iniatvinc at the Feejee Inlants, and an New Zealand. It was awn 
alo in Australia ated in Dore. 

Amaryls awlias, han been intnstucet fren Beasil into the 
Hawaiian Lalanda 

Hirwwedia ananas tbe avenge, is pew cultivainl at Tabeiti, 
A Mame, and at the Feeyre falands The plait was alu area 
cultivated at Nydney. 

Murcroa gientes, has town itratured freo Benzil into the 
Hawasian Volarola, 

Ceonmatvaa.- A apeciee bas ten intratare! into Madeira, and 
ayqerntly with tanveulture have ie exajared the suecimeus 
wh F 

Catena sarulenta, the tars, alremiy mien! ae uf sloriginal 
totrabection ap Pulymesa 1b is pow cateemively culirvatal at 
Malers 

Typha, a querire groming in une herwlity au Tabesti, and tam 
trelinesd ter waged that ot was untertuced etther frome Peru, 
tray New “The questnas may prtabty bee deended Dy a 
enperincn of epecimean, 

Pet eunsa, waa wet palarelerd ot the Hawniinn Letamia, niet 
began Uradarnt, 


ipaara sempeinals sivas marcel on aggarmetly we abi. 
Gira cet ame at ne tow sot ete 


Fenecoma copiere, 0 graae well hocen ins Use United fates, bas 
hewn minstered ute the Hawauas Labemie 
Blewae Indees, alromdy sediced ne agq we aboeiginat 
real ot the Ueatiral Girepa tut of the Hawatan Lelamie the 
plant, aeconbag to scare had twee maratered by the Whites ; 
st consis farther emmred me, that had weeromed within 
ren 
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Eragreais copilionss ? nataralinn! at the Hawaiien islands, 
Airis madea, nataraliond at the Hawaiian Inlusde ; and also in 
ar necrphals, already neticed aluriginal weed 
imgia ma as an inal weed 
in Fi efeoiel The plant has fern intralaced ra Holme, 
od it was ween ala at fo Janciry aml in Peru. 


CHAPTER XXII, 
INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF FQUATORIAL 
APRICA, 


Crataix deanewtic anitoale apqear have been tntreluced inte 
Equatoral Atnea at a very aieirut permed, atol iv all probabslity 
enter by the way of Ry and the river Nie, ue by the 
tearer apd wore acceamible route of SectHams Amana. To this 
claw behing 
The balled, univerwally an the jomemnas of the tribew af 
Easterns ant southern Aftica, when thees counties fret became 
beown ts Hurfoune 
shecp, fatal un ihe tanver, ealvrrally io the jramomaiiaa 
HO tbe mae triton, Sane retuachable varitien of thy abeany bare 
all ajqearanre, to the un dotne 








The dhenewtic sing, which at the pererut day meme to ber ani. 
vrmmally kien in Baguatatal atl Sather Altea, (he animal 
tern Regt, ae To wan inbred, by the Rabsyaas item A 
Urner ot Zamtitar eantel out ty tie a bay (ihe the commit, 
Arsh variety. tat jartecrbaini) an a scien, -« rather, an 
Salbyether rewinlding the teoal whub yereuia in Wemtern 
Aftwa, where, ale: be bat sete a tenet that dure od bark, 
Unaughs mn Aber rragerta te materially shdiering 

The which bas reached Ube ¢ same labaswle, aced in karen 
ar all the Unie cd Fanat Afreca, we far ws the Intes ig ae the Mir 
tnmmrey coaanry 

Thee doatey, which hae tot yet rewberl the Neygr trntee if the 
Tntertar, aithenagh 1s well hirer tu Qenur baha-pean uecghbansen 
um the N.ath, 

‘The here, which has a yet sea fisted sbsffteurss, for alsbvayghe 
the animen) hae rearhed wane 4 the fielie tritwe, Ubew Hihspene 
lecthnen 06 Une Saath, the Mwai and Mowe: here haherto 
Cepectedd ihe ar, 
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And the crmnd, which is well keeven in the Sumali countey, amd 
which has ale: rmmctr) the (alla tates. 

(ha the vAber hand, the man anrientty cultivated plants of 
by ecole Afrvn, appear to have tea derived fran a widely 
d quater, and by have beep intnataced, togetber with the 
Very ar od cultivatee, fran the Macey coteramm Hat at pee 
sesit, Twill tot atrbertake ts stistingrtiab is all inptancen, the 
Plata of aay teat pit efscticns, 

The domedu fircd, a tard well kien meneng the Negrs tritew 
of Bast Miron (os the Meanamiay incluave, nuay have been in like 
tuaguer intrabred 6 the Kast Lovliane 

Torther with the jag, ats anitun) known at lewd te the Comoen 
Islanders ut ts priced with the plante— 

A tews atworntians, the ormnge, abutelantly rullvatel at Zan- 
ater, and the fruit, Gwluch ie toere achd than wsaal,) foraing an 
article of exyert to Teautay. | weaild clerrve, however, that 1 
clu not toeet with the trae orange, ether in Hsmbetan, oF ut 
the Fast bodlien, 

Tephruna pucstora, alauvtantly uaturalinet in pen grmund co 
the faland of Zaustar 

Alena premterisa, growing iu wild wetuxtions an the istaad of 
Paneber, Cabimate (40. [4245 met esth the plant at the 
Senegal rivet, 

Leigenaret eulgaca, the ganl, cultvatnl ty the Negrs 
totes of Kast Africa, and well known ts the Muaemonr of the 
Vateriew. 

7 Terminate eatapps, planted annuict beawe on the inlaset of 
fanz 

Argenataes congendee a cena erat as the istaot of Zansiler 

Baipda, ales 4 weed on the wlaod of Zansiter 

Connatradas batatas, the owcet petate,, culaented on the inland of 
Passstar, wed ne far ie the Later ¢ ae the Mugtueeay caintry 

Cayman, three ut far qecinn cultivate! at Zanunber inctiodog 
pethape the we wren among the Pactic ulands 

Gapesoum Freteecrns, cutttuntel oa: Oke land of Tanntar 

Garvie popeige, Papier! anainel hewace oe the wlan -d Zanzibar, 

Hicvnes commence, caturnsises! vay the solasel of Zanashar 

Pye bated, the plact wen at Zauntes Where the um of 
Hated presale, os it chars at the (cents balamile, abet at Hormbay ; 
leat the st ws wed oh wp wy Aratan 

Artensrpes ntaprtedee, Ue peck teve , frequeatly planted arated 
loawe cathe mlatel of Fanner oo 

Cyrae currveddsa, wae meee paturshend abing the arecoadt, The 

aot wee sand to atsatod af the Comme Isbambs aod to be wend 

the inbaletante ae a2 coruicet 


Cees secyers, Ube cove pal, abvueding ve the inland of 
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Zanzibar, apd on the const of the main land opp 
sail et Us eutemal inte the Interger of the ootlarut, 

Aree cutechs, the betel palma ; erveral storks were men grow: 
ing sa the inland of Zansiber 

Zinaber ofecnale, the The rota affernd for sate at 
Zantifer, were sat te be heaght frm the Conor fstanda, 

Meas atprenten, the tanana,cultiented on the ialaml of Zane 
titer, amt hy the Neg tiles of Raat Afton, to a conanteralle 
distance in the Interne, 

Droworme ality Vare wore aren var the island of Zauubar 

Toren promt ads, crowing im owold atuatiaa ca the teland of 
Yausitear, 

Pugetlirut, «specie syqarentty imbgenoan, amt yrewibty dif: 
fereat fron the Pty peuse 

Cducnnnn arelenta, cultivated ean 
athar, apd severity te thr nates © 
tran the Cerner: Ielatets 

frryar artis Mee. mad te te ankteoen in the eantey arvana 
Brava: bot at i culivatest alanelently by the Neg trite. of 
Fast Afton tthe Mogctuney us bine, Manng ever mbere Ha 





3 batt wae 














yon the infant of Zans 
cunt, origrially atrvatuced 

























Malay nasne of peut Chetan tet ith rice oe the Gnanlan, 
And Layee a 1388 speaks cf oa grein bs Coupe tet 
hang mere tea the mice ad calteed fics 7 am tetMieby 





weed we teadily revegeriee rag) ia toate ol Biew 

Mevherrwan Rese, the aagatenie castrated abamtanthy by 
the Nene tintes of Rast Mra, atl as far st the Iiteror oa the 
Meawotineey cctintry 

Mans of the planta ators enumerate are cepretiy seltit ated ity 
Hivikcloa./ dheaneh: Whee steyaonaine os ay, Sn 
email Baa Doeduate de a The bilhveunge plate, 
win to have bot ther Histear ee, see 
hantdy frome the sieitaty -f 
Anetett Arate us sane uetamre, pethaje furuseleel tbe mame 
ef maneyatre 

Kaphawes miteras Ravlubies were aren th the market at Zane 
pler Atet the plant sa perbepe of asrient intel 

Uombas tateutanesm a henatitul tree. plaited it: Oe een 
Famtitear, atl perhaps teste ed by the tists 

Zicgphes the Potias glace leaved be tier. a atacis took, 
januted wear the town of Zansar 

Mangrters Produrs, sbastelastt platted va the salut # Zqnsitar, 

Avackss Agpepe, the jee nat raupeentol ty tle Mi asanenay 
saatare, ame ay the jiante cul: vateds sm thes are cut 

Capimas Indices ade: cwoamertal by the Meares Hatley, 
tam sng the planta cultivated in thes care country Ut wae per 
Lengo inescabcerd tts Kak Sfron by the Hensaion, 
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Phawetus? Beans ; ales enemersiol by the Monrancisy viei- 
ferns ax cabare dated that beans are cuhivate! in the vicinity 
mm 
Camadpinia exppare, vaturalieet oa the paland of Zanziter, 
Pontos qrenatem, plated at Zannter , tart, perhaye, only in 
Uhe gardens oA the Aralm 
Jamlee colours, Uso whitefraited neeapple, wax sors at 
Zanzibar 


Seatmim Onentale, consi, apid to be coltivated in the vicinity 

ad Henva, awl of Mecuten, 
am mactongens, cultivate, ata aloo naturalionl, on the 
alana of Zanastene 

Trdura mete, a peed in waste jlaree car the inbuvl of Zanziter, 

Poewe retigians, the japaltiee , stocks planted by the Hasunne 
tty the Vows of Zatanter, 

Phenes dactglifera, the date-yelm ; teu or three shacks planted 
tar the talatel of Zataabas, anel basing the ding freeher and mire 
Gunabing that f have sera st elarwhere ; but they ~ had mever 
poraducel frst.” 

Sorghum eulgare, juari, slauvlant i the market at Zanutar, 
toed aan ty be ales cultivated ap the vacitity of Krave 4 antes 
Movedes meet with thie plant us Sergral, 

ae core, Sremnbs, cultiratel eparingly san the uland 
ef Zansibar, bait uncer freyinentl ne aad in the eavinee of 
trav, Thee ae the gras sant 1. wultivatesd ty the alevew uf 
‘the Cinlla.” 

The fullowing aatuals ait plants ayqear to hate bona intr 
duced ious Raat Atnow by the Mars ut mat, ated to have teen 
dened, with vie oe tee prmuble excetinue, fran Amenca = 

‘The tackes, tae alauniat vw the inlaid of Zasuiter, 

The Musk ue Muncy decd {Anas tom bate), alsiedant co the 
inlamd of Zanaibar —Avsurbig to the reesved optnia, the band 
te a tative fl Eayustoral Atwerica, 

Baws eretinna, the Arindix:, the cajwulee evn ib the marked at 
Younter 

Amenerdiam wtrdentale, wluinlantly planted va the wlend of 
Tanaibes, ated well beeen ale. a the wain lated -qqraate, 

Pandiem, the guava, uatarniond un the inlet f Zanzibar , 
ated us coe saetamer, 6 uct wath the frac. 

Jansphn mnnshel, tbe cummin, te heraing ime oS the pen: 
expel sdyecte of eudtratng ce the sland of Zangher, ant 
numeng the Negro inte of bast dinee w the Mosca) 
tcleanave. 

Diremsles coanaa, Ube pase: j abandantty matariee! 0 
the tated od Lamerbas, opel amet to be colturatal &) the Negry 
tnibwe of the tmsn taal qquaite. 
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Ee mags, cekivated by the Negro tribes of Eat Africa, abd an 
far we the usteriot an the Memamuiey omer. 

Rubwquently to the departare | srtuyuree, a raticty 
cf aninibe and plaute have heen autreduced intr Zausihar aid 
the menghteunng parte of Africa, atl chiefly by 

RARE 

The ditnentic ett wae prehage intrducel at an eather peril ; 
Tut the Mocuneass vatinge to carry cats fran the coaat ; mind 
Ube animal was and ty te aukacrs amen the Ethi pian tnbew 

Amand spermoes, wae wen at Zanailar, where it is valle! 
java” frou which earrumeane 1 puny be infernal that the 
plant wae prdaliy uuteadieret from the Leetiew, 

Argemone Mer. the selhaw flower! variety, was meet 
naluralied in the sweutery al Zanoter 

Herasavos ayes, the Torta, natutabien! it wnete grastabe 

Gomypuem hereon, the ttn, The Je there bet 
surveed at Zanailar, ebees baw a few at ange 1 te 
saint to fail tn bhe tanner, at Latena, ou the Western Creat 

Carne Sisenae’, Che Mawlanu orange, cultivated a the 
Aruawus e juastats-as 

Fsteae dovematwt, Uhe ababteh, ales sero, cultivated, ue the 
Truman plastatin 

Nephelven lappacowm, 
an vet be bs 
va vemel 

Vette esafers, the rage: the init prostuced at Zanater wap 
sand Gs be oGanferice quahty 

Amerkdus Permet, the yeah A angle tee, which wee 
S Vivagitit from Anscrwa,” aretirel to be tea Uhnving comebitum, 
leat it bal ea prin ol frit 

Somber Malscrnast, wan men yr 
plantatun 

Caryophylbar aren teas, hives ate teow cttepete ty culbvabed, 
aul fortis ass inpeatant artede uf capeat from Lanstar 

Lectwos peters, bettors, areertung te the Undress hal boon 
(itralweet fran Atetion, tat Edad ut uoret with the plas. 

Brera lathinne, eeveral Us, wore wen as the tmauin's 
plantaty a 

Sdiswen telomere Votates arr well Rivets at Zansibar, sid 
are pete rpally unparel frau tha, leit base awe She fdant 
wueder cutter ati 

Mycutres muchas the Ratiees , trem tsa thr: 
errs wets es the Trawam's jiantatoe, 

Broa ctrven, the fg A Gingle tree, havug uarye fruit aed 
unusual) lange beauee, wae weet 18 0 varies at Lanedar 

be rvectann, ot abrcchd be vlmerved, that duamestec atatnals apd 


the Mowat 



































ug front at Zaneibar, The veigginad 
Jewns beach from Sumatran as Amert- 





ng oe the Luuaamn's 














nk cttbitwat, 





mungniicent tree, perhaps of African 
inlared 26 Yansibes. 

frat tevught io the market at 
Pansilar This plant, ala, ta pemildy of Africas » 

Satrephs curces, aul areend base at Zanzibar, a 
Udewiee at Heentay —f fievt maet with the Jatrophs curces at the 
Cnpe Vent Inanile, where it had the appearance of being intigr- 
oa E cbeerved @ correqunding species, truly wilt, in 

ert, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
INTRODUCED PLANTS OF SOUTHERN ARABIA. 


Uw the interiee mountain «4 Vernet be receded, nericnltar ie 
very sparingly curried ia in Arslan, and vals by means of irre 
ice) treme sella In the detaibe of Chie joraven, maintained with 
greet latenr in the dat f'n cdewert, wena, which tn «ther cu 
tiem accompany the fnamepe sf roan rarely tals fanbedd 
eae etiees —Naduben were eee in market buh at 


Hithoces sornbentes, Use trent abundant in the market ot Mocha, 


Thesprne popalnen, 9 tree juaatedd in a cuert-yant im the 
coubitts -d Mocha, The bavee were in demnus, a» an eaterual 
w eumada 


etree wwdera, the werst lence, calivated in the cavirrasy of 
Meweat ; ned 1 howe sever sem ot clerwhers 30 is am inotpid 


Cares limenwm, the time, was see ut Muscat. 
(Chaves, the beemom ; the frei ane in the market ot Macks 
_ Ceres enrmnam 3 did oe meet with ormeges; tet I wae 
tafermsed thet Uey are sanctions imparted inte Mucha fron 


tus winiform. Corapen. of eacelloet quality, ware wmaxpected?; 
taet eth tuth ot Aden and ai Muscat seats rf 





Parbvamna sraleate, plantal oe ceuament in the vicinity of 
Micke ‘Accunting tw the Arabs, the tree was bevaght from 


ig J, wgraceful trve, having the habit of Camarina, 
sel dened of beaficta ; a single stock observed in a ganles ab 
uaemt, 
Aewna Notion, planted in the envires of Mumat, 
Amygdales Pereins, peaches , saisl too be brought to the market 
at Micha ; bat at a later scam than the time of my visit, 
Prenee dometion Mama ft one) quality, were found to be 
abundant in the market at Moka 
Prvane Arena Apneda, called “berteel” and abo 
* woiabsninh,” abvaumt ts the market at Mucha, tet Unee ment, 
werv ip all instanen anual! 
Piyrus mettua, A pyden « stent ¥, ~ inegeretoe! frvens Be 
were wen at Muscat. ae we Me Meche Peo 
nisiall, ermrcely celitde, Ps are thordy wore for urnaaueat 
A quantity of pomre, * beught fran Bane 
ent re ard sar comand st Muscat. Meta, 
Cydon vt ere, A Ror quality, were aeen at Mr 
Fone gene Te ‘Musi [posegvanaios aor oF iepetior: 
qsality. Poeuegranates were mul to te leraght to the market 
at Mucha, bat a shffenent eases from the time if iny ttt 
Teransncslen 1 plaoted wm gantne at Muscat, and porkape 
intersberesl by the Toctae 
Lawernve athe, benim, which Same an important article of 
Petalent cers the, putas, tateeainl grins 
elerscrt, the purnlane, watt in at 
Meweat : aed alan orem, ict Sande sn baaen, market 
tM 
ia walgarss, parks, were own at Muarat. 
dafe, ayarvatiy the cultivated in Kays; the freic 
ween ‘the market st Mocha. 
Corwen mteous, the canny cocumber, sea eet ot Mawat. 
Cacemis mele. The work mechan at Muanet am large, tat of 
inferior quality ; ated ther tevaght to Micha ere tikewine 


Cucortise sitrellue, weter-weban, were wen beth ot Mocha 
wand at Muscat, bret they were inrarighly 

earaveias batates, ruwet jase , abundsat ath ot Moths 
and at Mescat. 
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Se ee eT en 


seen at 2a Mocha sod ot Moe 


Prous carve, the Sg; Ube dried trait imported into Mocha 

from the Iersian iu! 

Frcus retequoan, Ube pit | trvw ; in the Panias garden at Mescat, 

Caces wecifers, ia saiel Us be cultivated * in the interior cumntry, 

back «Af Musas.” see [Sec eee core ws Mut. 

jumeat dates are of superive yiality, 

wal tere cent of mA to the United Staten, aml ales 

Usroagh the Haniaas ints Kast Africa. 

4 sorvaans the Hwarm palo; planted in the vicinity of 
fur the mbe of the leaves, which aro uml for making 





Pandanus edorationmes, cultivated in the envinia of Micha, 
Gar the sake of the udeunmus fhower, which ary regularly wuld in 
the market. 

Mua espientum, benasas ; cmmmum in the market at Mocha, 
bat thes sermnad ti: be rare at Must, 

Alien ope, eines ; cumton in the market at Mocha, and 1 
mew wae unter rate. 

Pilganthas paberem. The teewers strang together, and ale 
thane uf acme allied plamia, arr ech! in tbe market at Mucha 

Beccharam oficinale, bg atres {the séems rather spall), 
erred la the market ot 

Herdenan calgere, barley (x young cry), wea oon umbee calti- 
atlas in the savings f Mocks Te 
rn cores he eid aria sehen Arsh ont 

stress, ale, ase une! ericnavely for fending caltte plant 
‘Danze ite Heating name, * juan” 

Klewene ladioa, w: wt 

Pensvsaten, amd Aber cane grea, are regularty caliveled 
at Muneat har fending cstle 

Farther details miget be given fren a pew wouree of iaforms- 
tiem which meet begin te: be avmlatde—fren the dinet etinteae 
of sack cries Stl oneneeen. Bat Fo cbesil reenazi. oly, 


thea Murorarnd io Youre, cman 
Raab gee 
the pigran) ; aad thet ‘ioe mf Score of bv 


uljects indicates 9 date eaters to ety err 


ABYIQUITING AND FLATS OF LNBIA. eB 


CHAPTER XXV. 
ANTIQUITIEN, AXD INTRODUCED ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
OF KINDOSTAN. 


‘Twa caly reonumente hitherto diawvered je India that can be 
a fairly ancirnt, ure, the caves, the hillfort, and the 
Vwlatabad fortification ; sttusted, all of thea, in the Wenters: 


‘My acquaintance with the Indien mneements commenced at 


the Caves of Elephanta, And f somdered at the feo 
touch architectural bresty, with mehing frum Creeps 
ue Veyyt ; and at the simplicity and grantor of stearty, 
ee in Lhe laet-cogmed ievtances, surpammng the ft 


Wak wand, however, to the peculiar style of sschitecters, 
T have thought to dienivee traces of the mame in drewings af the 
spriont monuments of Cabul and Prrmputic 


& The Bud Cov, 





pruning dimenabanm: 
and 1 ald caly compare it ty a moukl, formed in the de 
frvtted nant yur. ‘the colsinme, sume are 


1 like the jexao- colammon of Kaype (am be 
cite Beles cares I hate oven, noen Bevel ccluaesey toad thie 
ee im the strhitertare, 


i 
if 
i 
f 
ry 
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ived at the comclasion, Uhet the Indian caves were constructed 
try tat of the White tren. 

‘The Apseyra Caves contain pane that are superiar in 
onter of metit, over ali ebewhere in India. They are pow 
Pedooed toe few fempanta, which yet adhe an insight inte tho 
Baantets, arta eetume, atvi physical chafacter of the fequlatioa 
the reawde perval of time, and poortrny a surprisingly high state 
off civilinaten, —The atheation of gvverement has been directed 
fo the inapertance of premeeving these treerds; but the artist 
Aypantel beng them bad at arrived at the time sf my visit, 
Aa, therdare, the Ajanta caven are of recent discurery, aud 
frum their reemte sllustion oatinne Wo be very litte kan, 
J will watjeinn the substance of sume notre lakes ua the mpd: 


‘The jathway, leading to and in froat of the caves, is paved with 
large 


whale uories 1 cwmukl detect mu fo waity in 
akbiagh w grat an amvunt of excavation could soarvely have 
eee 
Cella or deemitucies, fir ascetion, are numervos, as at the other 


cates, 
Kerien of saints, or holy men, aculjaured in repeated) 
occur , each wnltihuel antag ee hata! Ue bend tal bea 
the hhamrle iu the attiinde of peaver, 


iMaireays arcunling to Ube wlavereal plan with the ancient 
Mishra, av ioternal inthe nek. 


ANFSQUITIRE A¥D PLANTS OF reDta. 355 
preecat day, io applied te a great variety of purpuce in Arabia 


aad India 
The colears otareved te tee, aad 

piper ig ee eee 

ack green s white ‘bigeh cater Sal dep 
Apvng tbe cbjecta thane palutings, are >— 
Teed topaioe Tene 


immtanres, bering « rich amd lamdeepe-tihe effect 
‘A man accompanied iy « soman (ihe latter wenring aubleta) ; 
the sane perwmages mualie ther appearance in several wf the 


OT har female Syere, with deonping eyelide, brunette. com- 
om, and abundant curting har; Raving « large roll in the 
of the ear, brads rena! the ark, mnalata, and a fillet 


Se, areca; ering hor bang stright air arranged 

Awe! wvenea ; her Ca 

to farm a hewldress oF 
A third woman ; having, however, the rumpleaica dark Leva, 

sal werariog lange 

tc contin 8 citer, Pry snr te that tl wot 
i 


“cher mem, waring, tn ylac ofthe since, 8 belt ot wma the 
code of which heme bom fa fret 
‘Ale, a man, anmad with a club, am! en leurved or beat 


‘A hing, ot chief, 2 priteety cemementad head-chrme = 
farther. the <vampleaion of meat uf Uw abuve besuan terurme wee 
chamrved to be derp brumetie, ur abust tht same an in the 
Mang:dian race ; 

‘Teo jarwcun ornted ; each a crmamwntiond hond<trene, 
tlare-bhe, umd resnabding some at 
mene cme eeeatlc pleate tthe Kreps aed the, 

Tie Symptons rpennty a doar repre 
the margin of Ube leaves mA crvmuiate and the freer bryht 
fine :—0e f three bas fiwers, ie hebl ont ty aman having @ 
fillet tied arvand fie arm 

‘The bemens pleat ; cbetinetiy and reyeatally reprenmetedt 

A Urve with pumnaie heaves, Like au Soase,; tal apparently ooh, 

free hflig eepeir gO and, in bam, renmentding 
Lane white 
omet Lacan of cocks 
Niitak ale (Enis 1 ands tadenn (Posie 
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soulptared. A wulptared 
oamre on the outside of cas of the cnves at Adjunta, and a eopy 
ofa ports of neerted below. 


esasyR Kwraro 


tb The Breminical Cove. 

‘The Reawricat Cavan may he readil; distinguinbed the 
cream nga resend 
ay came 
the Bramunial punta, at having theed pines Mode 

‘Certain stations ate cmntmom to both clam ef the 


oom, tne uf the antehgen, utoleclia-bearere ; erenen 

apd anklet, an! inen the belt of ash, 
Ue the other hand, the bik, worend to he 
peculiar to the Rremisical anal were mae! principally 


* shield ; ales, 0 a bem. 
peor with 2 dietinct baadtle ; 
soearwbet the short Feuyne clay but moey 


ond 3 
Sera ererde which a rounded ot the aad, 


Me WEISICAL EISTOET OF Max, 
Ma of which ore bike the meters 
‘wearing caps, ome Rly Aigo, 


‘o Tegen it was chewed that the 
wale Agar often: have armies, and ‘jm Ge OF Mecre imatancee 


a i sted 
bey be repre A ‘ae oak ae 
The ts pal in the act of deeering » hotman victim. 


Reve hemlet permnages are cecasinally reprmcated ; 
Atel ale, toar-beaded inn api children. 


Winged poraagen of angeis 
Heuma, ryevemied an woul ue having thrve facra, 

‘a Femborned tion ut grifia. 
Mermaida, bat. ‘the terminal fn : ead vier imaginary 
A woman a tan, which is wry mealar to 


Death. 
fn one imtonce, g women holding 6 emell quedramquiar bax, 
vertaye be wat meet 

a apother metanee 2 saan 5 ingen oF battle. 

Fioce we repamadly rapromat - * 

Trgether with reroun gene ; 

Atte man budding 0 roll, or a eytiodeien! implement ree 
wet the angie of the door waye sr shared to have 
ebbque partaraties; parka sot eoeval “ee 
tracts Lat eatircly similar 10 these omen of 

I the Haast ofthe Hikers cave, 1 cheered same rencinn of 
cqecmmennal acloare employed being dull rex, light 
Abies, bight Loved 

The henag (ibe te Amaze af od) » sagie, tomas, 
athe combined pormengs, heals 10 coe ein, aid “Per 


ASTIQUITIBA AND FLaxTe OF HDL. = 
pirser ae ned evem in the rulptared Agere I fm eceething 


to admire in the og and in the 

im the wher style of the unmeetes eacavation ab 
Elica te ww aed the Hiatt ia wot ahtogether agren: 
abd, Sumer dotmae, are worth the atimetvn of 
arate And the exonvetal building @ interesting maa 

of the style of ue af an ancient al it 
dice k bee sstmaarvod, thers ip a wisture of alae at 


ther, howerer, have every aypuarance of being corral with the 
fost of the wrina ; atl (ne anable to ciscover abott them any 
inacriptinas tm the “cave chumeter ” 

There are no nahed figures im the Hhndhist anven, meither 





caren fe the embdenie of neva, whioh 
clearly euthing to bs with the nnginal constrertion. Ti may be 
iudernek brwvent, from varnae cirremedances, that the 


Cine t inake palgriiages te Hephante . “arrivieg apweally of 
Hueubay in April abl May” 

‘The wacavated Uauple at Where ve called the “hylan” The 
Tamme bevaaght te antl s pemmtde reference tr the cnere sf Sulla, 


by Meret aun , im hme ereowet of the * bweteving 
|. who wat the meme grein? on the ¢ Lentisam, nel 
hart devil ape mebterreceme ~ 


We hare, however, waicne of Inctie of « neck onrtber date than 
Ube ee 4 Herwbtes Homer, tewdes memtamong Mesetre atx} 
Nyaa, worse to ellade to Emin in the , * Rakin 

som the reang and the etting men” f umy rote abi ter 
what | have alrewiy statet tm amber chapter, reoyarting the 
my Ho 1d ena 


Lagi eyalegson yoryclaorig7 7h ——— 
fursignere, who ure pevbsqw ne oh hee nation 
datented by Khan om of cage Grows by tallocks 


(wcroeing b> the present cuca of Himbwan); and the 
aoitmale, smeeover, hate the jorutiar burns -f the Jarhan tallow 
Ln the teaph of the ame Pharuah, anv of the * four geugraphion! 


© Bevodetes; Ths, 18 ant 97 1 may te sterrvnd io seteremen tw the 
Qensk, onrt evn: het tho mene Linde of ruse we wiesily salueaied be 
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t 
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i 


the vere 7, wt Chat early day, 
mle a thete ntid it manctaceuren if 

, bariever, than the Pharanaic ages we have the religion + 
sped oe oe ae (rere) ot the very ccmntmencesmrtt 
of the manamentas histere of The preammee of the aime 
eyintet om tbe eartiont tedian monuments plainly indicates actual 


igtervommuniratice. 
The esp, or oben, is snetber rtiginme symbol commen to the 


ni 


c Demattic Animales und Pants of Snevent India 


Ty eoamernting the domestic ammals an! planu of India, | 
whall teyin in chrumckegical under with the mariieed mepementa 
‘The Beamer Cari, a0 alrendy stated, cuntain repreuntations of 
the Gullowing asumale and planle 


ASTIQUITIR 45D FLaxTs oF IyptA. ont 


fm the Sams Veda, and, to in 
in the Same Veda and sccording to Desagchampe, In the 


The raat, probably dovired from the Malay countries. 
Possibl sy Pantera: whieh pleat, it shonkd be sheerred ta 


floor seperate. pe Aaraneny he hoahye rg 
8 plant, to all appearance, indigenous 


Syuphos adie, 
‘Aad the Ndombom, which G Ukewiae aa re ma 
som to India ~The N ro 


nine Son i 

the Baswrsvcan (arms 
eee er ores 
the prement days—The Lalloch be Leerpmrr eariny Cola 
era iB the Sama Veda, andy acccevhing ts the 
“ idly vase A bear headed orth 

poe. ia tl roe of bear pereemuagen. — Aven 
to the publisbed rerenums, the eee ines 
Fe stn se ae [rants ore 
ou it lonemente, 

area on c'iervonmsa, W teenie ve obs Wanna 


i 


* mange, prmaldy repevemntad io the Hedhist toatamente, 
‘The tree wm apgarvetly urhigetr ain in Livtia, Uheaigh, at the mume 
tatme, ot is abundantly planiect, 

‘Aad a wpecien of Sera! Biy, the same, apparently, which $ enw 
Planted anand the tailed Kriakan. 

Laeving wiw meoutsental evidences, the tdlewing additina! 
animate and are tovationn! by ARcIET warTana me ealeding 
fm Toda b hate hel, bowever, Int bittle syqartunity of rmmnatt: 
ing Ube witha of thene writers , apd the wulipdires fiat ie far frame 


dete, 
MR teelptce arwoning to the jaMihad serie, 10 mentinerd 
we the Hama Veda, is the Inetitatee of Menu, and in the Maha 


peat is eaemtz end, arconkag by Metres, in the Name 
rae, ete, ennietingtn teeter Derendonte) oe, Heme 


FS eadey, acrordng to the public vereuon, fe mantianad 
the Imtztaten of Mona, and even an ond toe ty Eramion, 

A the dabey boing onl br tos Soot, 
‘The wma, scooting io the pubdiabed versions, os mentioned ly 


Ed PRYSICAL RIBTORT OF Mas. 


the Institutes of Mam, and likewise as umd for riling by 
Bramine. Herodotas and Arrian txth apenk of Indians 





fing 19 the versions, a mentions! im the 
ana Ue colin te foetus of Monee ‘Theophurestes speaks 


Wher, accceting to Theophrastus, waa fooed by Alesancer in 


‘Ganlean of myrtle trove, novonding to Arrian, ware orem by 
Keer in Todin-1 os wih eae socks of the eerie 8 


een garden in 
vent ne Benen ythce iehest distinctly deserted by Theo 
Phreatua, whe statoe that it wae found by Alexander on the rinwr 
TTrcsluaia'The Lact ily: is. thre aaanees aeteires euareoe: 


‘The mepercen, of rather ity mammactured parcoct, ia mew 
the published vermana, both in the Sema 

Vintn and ta the Inaitetee of Menu 

The hemp, with the chah made fran ut, i mentiomed, securing 
tothe Terenas the Ineututes of Mewa. 

‘The fas, with the chah made frien it, mentioned 
ta the published versie, in Une Lnatitates uf Mewa—I wack © 
the fia under cultivativa us the Nebhaa. 

‘The fetal (Kirves lene}, aocunting to Theophrmetes, was fend 

Aletamber tm Ledia~-At the jremnt day the Wats) » abe 
dastly cultivate ie Tels; tlt tens aame, ~ ene.” ete 

tat the past wae reoered tae 





ANTIQUITING AND PLANTS OF Tv1A. = 


freed clerrred the ae of beams by ar Wesel Hacker 
cultivated 


and the plant ie Bae sic of Bumbay. 
‘Various «aber Froducte of Tadia that wore 
communicate! 1 Egyja in ancient tumas will be: 
in 
it dntredaced Plants of Modern India. 


1 will inert, ont: hewwes Oe ee aiken 
iotrodaced ivened plants which Sell wndey my perenne! 
cheers te Western Hinketan 4 

spomees, colrveted in the virinity of Bombey ; aml, 
scbinling Os Urehans she papa bas s toutes cae 

Argrmone Merains, the yelkow Gowererd varity, Perera 
naturatinn! w the Dickkas, where ale E oberreed tele of ft 
usler culitretion. 

i Sephanna mts, the retteh, standantly euliveted in tho 

Pekiaa. 

dine erdlama, the nrautto, enitivated in = a ee 

Hiebraree reranenme, the flowers treaerad he 
vBeringn VU utmerved 9 aurk, piel pet en 

 Thepen 7 peeled Sas A Moana 

~ im the vavirene « Y 
Addvomnnt (roma wore cavamecally eat with im the variety nf 
Beeabay, tat isthering anew hat in expect from theee mewn om the 
wales of Zannter, 

Bowbas rnin rntwcnems, pinaterl in greene bt Yesntay 

Cltras narnia ?, the Manian ormuge, cultivate ct the veda 
of Borabay, and aloo of Avrenmbed 

Citrea decw mand, the chaielck ; the freit temrved st 





tanto. 
Melua aseba rock, thr. at Waters 
Pinetop ree peo Jy iatraheret 
aad T fauel called, the ~ 
Amderects ladim, ue, Se che slag at 
Ube Pekin eh rs 
Cems poadrenpabere, ia ante Garten at Yeanhay, 
Vets remafere, the ; obeareet enter cubirethe The 
pleat wes perhaps by the Moni ; | act tend 


What # hase native mame 
Arivies belicbs, claerved in garteas at Heber 
win ‘Une baetrer , planted sraunt the villages of 


* Comingus of hn planes proving 2 Remtey wed te siveity ; by Jube 
‘Ganka, Homies, 1430, 


bay. 
Agati greadsfere, in gardens and around i 
ple, arate, the chick pen oneal) eabuvatcl ia the 


Cowlpinia planted 10 gardens ot Howbay. 
Vewndkona plderrina, in gurina st Hoobay” Aypareatly, 
2 differen from Use une neea in Pulynemn, Arcuniing to 
Graham, it hae & native nase. 

sens conten, peated See'seenment in the eoviruee of 


Tienarindes Jnduse, the tamarind Urve ; planted abd nesurnboed 
throughout Western Hindustan, 
Coen aluts, iw the Titanic Garten ot Hosmtay. 
Coane avle, spjnared to be really imlageerces ce the mounnsin 
 Ciraham, it hoe s mative memes, 
ia tora chant ved ia Ubet Loan, tatearalend in waste groan 
Fone ees ns maleralind is wate ere 
Teemanatea ‘arvend iumbey. tren sme 
realy actos ee ios iit us 
Poot uted in garden: 
deced fs of interior quakts es. 
sem the genre ly som catered and | do wot fo 
pe 


Pridiam, 
that «hen 
radgersa, the trait fleved for anle in the mantket wt 


Cormmis mation, the comace ourember; cekivated, and 
parbape the samne eperies indigenous. 


AMTIQUIYIEA AND PLANTS OF Ixota. td 
prepter orld ciraes te ooter-sken j the freit offered tar sale 
fog sreend 


‘qrrdens tthe vicinity of Dumbay, 
Drllemai?, & porta senndaney taaaraecd 
Dehhaa ; when yan eben dapeation, barron 


pled ‘8 cumgunial retrend 
waft! raion,» ahrels Sroqecet i gariene, Lady ot 
a 
Pons | ecianoen 5 ark freqoeat in garieos at Bombay. 
‘Musmreda frondant, vlartees aly mm the Botanic Garden ot 
Torbay | tat according to Graham, the plaat has a satire name 
{fry Arabee i the ean Caden at Hankey. 
Corthemes testorve, sbaedanty cokiraiel a the Dokken, 
‘oat in wate 
Mee ct Pea0t weal seceved growseg spon une of Ube 
illagee in the hom 
wires drop ie he wefien The Hane eypned by 
amon ia pat in 
Vedanta an a native of Amence ; ask meth cured red 
‘tambet, t hae a Mewcan name 
Bali pt, naam en cor groups, 
qplidientins ens, the ne vane clerrval wu gana of 
eatay 
Corp inline oberon in aries nt Ureriny 
Chryeenthenem indecom, (he fawore were uccamimally 
Sari ww the Drbhan, amwag the temple cfferings 
rmuacps herendes, miverel trvea olmerewl, paste areata 
Ppetinarc eauapeed, at Linautnpree, in the Pekan, 
(hen ont, the cmatem vive; wi my ot Kenta. ao 
cunkng U: Cinahers, wee lstraduon! wo ng7, 
gh ahipgren Aoargrecmr pe ee gi tang arstind » 
Jepal Uve {Fices rehiguan), bees une od Ube villages if the Unhhan, 
Npttenthes arbertrute, ie garde; ool L all appearance, 
indigeenrae io the vicinity of the A:lyunte corse 
fumed atumincie, planted anced village, thruaghuut 
Western Himtutan 


Abamande deka, ylustiel i gardens in the vavirens of 
Humbay. 


a carmen, in the Butane Unrden at Boantey 
 eplanialee Votaaie Cerden ot 





me PUTUCAS. BIeTORT OF Max. 
Spenes in gardoms at Bombay. [ do not find that 
PR areny copper deploy . 


Ipemas quamedit, in garda. And Ukewion appemently devoid 
fa ative wemae. 
coastal fetatas, the foots observed im the market at 
Comeedeuies arcenais, waternliond in the Dekkna, 
tuberoram, Potatore of good quality, are abundant in 


Solanum 

the market at etna 

Satonom the Egg-piaed ; abundantly cuttivated. 
Ate | cdaerved the targe binetratted variety, which te nore well 
Aknown in the United Raton, 

Silanum, yousitly the wnenthfraited emculeet species of the 
Ferg Taare, Some sesks planted ia pote wore cheered ot 
antay. 

peer Freteens, the frait shaeewed in the marbin ot 
feat my. 

Thtera fasteaes, the Servers wore orensionally obwerved itn the 
Dedham ong the tenpae cderange 

Mocerendy: seaperforens, in Use Botanic Carden at Hombey. 
Herpes Mosmsera, chartered in the Dekhun ; growing in wet 


frosted and fomitly indigenown, 
shark Asien cn the top of a brick 


degen slanted 
column, at cue of the teeuplea an the Ibkane 
Laonatis Inrmares, growing is the Hotsaie Garden at Bombay. 


“adept ti py 
pomildy eative. 
6 Sw crvament 1 gordon 
Arve bemeta, Uy wmteeralaand im the ewvirone of Humbay. 
oodere Perens, «ree, panied arvapd villages 1 the 
Seated oem at Hemteay 


AVTIQUITING ABB PLASTS OF TeDLi. ww 


jum ebeforam, im the Eetanic Garie of Yoestay. 
arcs eomewact, natarsiiced in waste grounds; amd in the 





petive, it 2 ee aes 


Aleuruies trloha, plante! in santece st Teanbay, According to 
Graham, it has a native naine, 

Prcwa rede groms, the ~paymal” tree: planted arvand temples and 
villages. 

Ficus curios, the common tg, cabtavated in gantens 

Arinorepae saat, the brwad fruit. in gantetie at Kombay, 

Artensepas tntegrifolia, the yacktree , in the Udanic ganton 
at Heakay 

Moras slhet ; mame ducks lereret tm the Botanic (anon ab 
Bisahay ; bit the caltivatves thew 04 nacewe, 

Camaarinn equatifelea, yatert in the sorireae of Boat Pewshes 

Cvprrenee eomperrirens, Ube cyjaeen 5 conan ha 
Tiekhina The tree wae Jorbape natch by the Satie. 
aft oe ee wt an the Hetanic Garken af 


Paper tad the lenrea clan ance vn the mastet at Habay. 
.L aporion uaturahent i the Dohhan 

Incarnres snleais, prutabls intentuced frum the Kast ladles 
by the I* et ayroeee, fea fovta “heunght fren (he,” cement be 
the market at Houmbey. 

Deecann eresinades rar ferree ; chesrved in garden at Rehay. 

Asparecns oflernalis, to the Waanis inant at Healey. 

Beceren gigeniet, the yardene f Bar gent remtenta, 

Breweles snanas, the [ogy aogiameetiore maertitome awn ue garden, 


bey ratio ind 
ete ote Thirainl edely for the 
attire 
ee ary flantel ia the conroms af 











arrene Teed mervfore, patel in the euvinine f Beasley 
t rena, i garters ot Tseniay , atrt bemcion inbigencnie 
on the mematans sem ae Sd waked: 
Boreas Aetcifetoa,plantnt sa eure 
Pendens sdervienans, mantime, wal ts ol} appenrenen 


wee ats! to te ~ enlisted is Une Dehken, 
far the sake of ‘haves which Lem a neteutete br apanch” 


= PRTSICAL Bistost oF may. 


Ccleensia. ia, Ciuarved in gardens at 3 
Sen a earns 
found, had the attention of colonists im Austratia. 

Dectyledeninm Myyptaree, treyeus in the eovirons of 


“ison, « epecies pam easier cultivation ia 


i 


the Dekkan. 
Pennine =, pisedantly cultivated in the Deksn 
G hare 
io abundantly caltiveted throogbout 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Is is to pew teow bare 
Aon all devived fran abroad. Price, then, to their lutrudects 
agricalture wee waknuwn ca the banks of the Nile; and 


INTROSUCED PLANTS OF EOT?PT. ad 
The domestic goes, The bird ie Ekewiee figured on all the 


‘The deg; in one o two instances, and ba’ the tail curling, 
bat the sumasie pointed Hhe that of the —In the grettows 
ot Kent Hawes te the succending peril), numerous 


varieticn of the ; and, among them, the grey- 
Taal mpioped eta adie thse elon jor owifinewe a 
‘Thin bind of sport, morecevr, ie mid to be well kawwn 


The belierk: 9 long-horued variety, which oncwrs on the mene: 
roente of the periel, but hardly on those of & later 
slate, Arkditinaal vanetiee nf the barllork first made their 
ance at Hvei-Hasmn, where, ton, the animal ie ted i the 

lands loitg am 
riated with other gave ip the hunting arenen. 

The goat: « variety oe brent, prreating nothing anuaual in 
the form of brady —The guat t fuel ca all the subsequent 


heute 

‘The ale: 0 remarkable varcty, with operating homme, and 
which epprare wee to have ioe witinet Hat the figure of 
the peeuliar hand cuntiourd ia later times ts toma a hieraghy phi 


The dondey: kept in deur Ami in the Haccarn ttn? some 
arr capaneuned oo bwaste of bande 
Amclated with the aleve ary certain other animals repre 
oruted in the svetainuel stats, These were, prrbays, considered 
ancrwl, of were kept bar meritiving ; theagh wxtue f them ean 
well mlaydel br eecenenscal riryeann To thie lame Lobe — 
‘The large. undetermined ol erwas (Citen) AC Bote 
Hamma, Use bigs in ae kept in forbs, apt Senet with 
a eangle figure of Uns crane vo an early Ibarmeur tomnusucet, 
‘The oryz, uf the large, stmnight-barned Afmean anteboye ; in 
wane inatances repruceted se hope in bere 

{Om the see Mame, Ue thea, 1 erpricer, espero! on 
aad be, perbaje, mot to be regarded as Gurly demetaratad. At 
all events, the two animals teat in under are tuereiy hope in 


{# WG fk rat s3¢s Hit 
see EA HH ee 
Tea 

| [eal jplid HE vii ‘3 Hil fh ; 
it dae Hi al wig if 

ue 
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tree oveur om the Pharnunic incammenta 
fruit of the pomegranate {Panics granatens.)—Figorea of 
the entire irew woour «a the Pharsaniy musemenia. 


fruit of the kerry corwmber (Cucnme chata)—| red, 
Ale ue the Pharscow monumenta This eres of cucumber ie 
esluudineal, and devosd of papell, ancl of F waderetont aright, jo 
calla * gutteh ” at Cairn ft eewtnn, therefuer, to be one of the 
Plante mentioned in Bema, 14. 32. 

Rote fgnutvs, sunny the offerings of fruits, are poeaitty intended 
Sow owes of Ube ACYuare srolyman me plant je cum 
movaly cultivated cu Bgyp4 at the prewent stay; ate, accounting to 
Ube recwtyel opinie and the intern Urosk weagr, i the sunge of 
Dgbucles and Pldery boengeten, 

‘Other tiquewe among the corrrqeant very well with 
Whe adadieg (AlLum Ask sloewm + plant, acrunting t the 
iveberts Ciewk usar, re the etme of Theophrastue Alpteas in 
Ure valy authee 1 bare wet with, why mctelnee the eballd im 
connerne with Eqrya 

Heruktus mepiace eoving an inecripaves having tefereaes to 
the westructna of the Urea Myramsd . and, ae waleepretad to 
hhutn, catering tndscan -f the three follwing plaste 

Thy somone; securing ts the recto jog rp bgalecrad 
Grenk ange, the enwn (Album copay toe weuive 
cally reperucaied ca the Parmele taumenta., atl be tocw 
toaed a the Heke of Meme wecer ite currvet Ferptian nate, 
eal bey Huaice ander ite Creek nates. 

The 5 acotling to the reneive! upini 
Liveck wange, the garle (Altiow mativum.>— At the prenmad dag, 
scouring to UbteBry al Figar, thon [last henge 
enttivatnd in Egypt ;” weal, miond, Slaseeijeit #3; pnd 
tne the iepurtatan of 

Aud Use cogemes, iy comatederesd tur te the redusl {Repionsees 
ativan) , ated if wy the merevarwmees A Aretcphanen { 

7), anes robes tes the Nach abinad verety—thane figure om 
the saunumenia corm txfetce| ther fa the radiah cr 
fue the beet At the prenent dey the ractoh ws nbwmntantly onlei- 
vated thrveghou! the Areb events 





eet 


are Nerthem asd Asiatic. ie howeree, of the plate ary 
decidedly Tropical (the Fajyran, Pig, Ce 
qnmber, and Wotertacin); mene uf thane are pomibly from 
tert all are of 2 auficiewtly bardy to bear 
tranpertathes by land by an eaten-Tropical romte, [am not 
aware ff any jasisive commemnication 
Tada ey the way of Mera and by wa, exinted at thie early day. 
Meowinestal histcey, im many oomtsien, crenmences 


&. The Period of the Hgtwe ; oF the PalicEguytian Pered. 
‘The eround periad in the history of camencen with the 
accra f the twelfth dynasty, and, [tkewine, with the earliest 
omyaivoral representations sf the White man hitherte discurvns'!. 
The ilate areanpanying these repreerntations has been aatrone 
The prion oe iat siceging tthe pericd onder 
pal sou tet ou 
sbloration, ate, o far an at preentit kucen—the Otetiok at Heti~ 
ils, the Labyrinth (which {did oot vinit) ; the grttwre at 
peas tian pine pametuarieg at Thetew, al sthers io Noles; 
wit feline teuaple if Nemne 
Aa lammvane earety of stares are Mgenerntr! ia the teintinge 
at Urei-Haman ; including, pechaje, all the animals ant plants 
that necur ua the anterior teumenta tiycthee with the sate 
pectling variction) ; spd is additin, the fdbuwing 
Various sterios  decls ; tormtly wild ; bet in one tnetanen, a 
fioek, Jamil of the denticated bird fo mene Pharwmic 
Dane of garkens ducks atv owing ln aribinal tele Mor 
wre, tame ducks ary mentiont by Varn. asd ty other ancunt 


itera. 

‘The Indian ballect + Thin variety ceeure aber sii the Phare- 
mle mounienta, theagt always, I betiere, no inhaleting the 
Mine, mab 7 and ty regarded 

Albino carnnt in cages, and menicgly a 
varmal-—{ am mad aware that the animal im bs doamenticatal 





© te Kerpie Answer, bo 6 Cuvmpstien Figen Pars 2 [ade 
9 Bein, Menem. Ord. Tt 


THYRODTCED Plays OF Karrr. bud 


The ope 3 andl various other kinks of monkeys ; 
all, however, duabtlees brought from the Upper Nie—1 am not 
amyare Chat nay Indian species of monkey in but the Egrp. 
nm morenente 
‘The chunal, of heating {Felis jabata) ; bevaght date 
bo team Neti. The is Likewioe gered in the Pluarmane 
beaten prscemnionn. 

the planta, the mont i porelty be the Pete. 
pe Picard Lkewne on wake menatmreta The 









Intendaction of the living 
heman adfnire thr: 
The 


reprreatalame « 
(Linum); although there 
early tase vf beater, How 





forte of k mummy ener, cote 
seed of layers of tinen, im Washington: amt fren the 
Bret weedimapehipe and the primiuve farms of the haeegiy ble 
characters, the rehe wena teferalde to the ported water connider- 
etna — At the ¢ day, the faa althah s aurthere ren 
fe cedivatel throagtvat the Arad qantries to the Pekka, 


(rerkernt lenkets, aml Bagshapel fare are Scored an thie 
mummy came; apd Ho cay therefore te inferrel, that the fewme 
pete (Uypheve crmta, wae already haven on Kavpt—Thie 
‘ie reprwented as rogetarly planta in sane Mharaaie plate 





2 The Pharsome Age. 


The Tland Perinad im the haters of Beyy4, commences with the 
cayahane of the Hyhna, of Bo, aad with th acme 





rare, salen ergy pee 
Seles mbuy ted pinion Wetwlantly dadingieonls the 
Vearacttic comtretvan Were, teweret, all ther marke 
Aating, ee cammracinae might rely UL reel, 
reprint Ranges nat miliary en 
i al tent rprented ot foot 
Haan: bet wah the wquisitivg roared 
Pee ae fie a hrm oe 
teenie 0 wartihe amd campers Leaving on 
GET Mewes wmpis Wiecersaana af Wer = Mereke Age ef 
minkewt eT deare 
‘The erties figure of the pig, hitherte dacovered, occurs ino 


iy! a3 at ate Te 


le ayn 
tf Hn a 
a : af] Hi ill pi tHE jun | 
i i a Ta 
A en a a 
iaytgPiedy jaealk: 
cane ued al 


DFERODUCED PLasrs or revrr. a8 


processing ; wad the pss. pertetenthn 
iy mm, aheg the cast of Yeoman fran Inde cite 


r plamt owe mcd to have bean cultivated in Earp 
parva to lee time of Une Meatiman, 

The aymar tetres is Brarml am various Phareelc munv- 
meata “Morevwe, | have wen a woken mummy<md of the 
time of the fet king cf the ughtonash dynasty ; and these comes 
are peually cremkbered te be make uf wycamiore wood, 






Tefh ot form sen fous Be gore | AVES piveok arcrring bi 
arene 


8 boewgn comtry, ate se the walle uf 
fhag-watts, placed -@ the oe temples, wore baht inn apere 
tether of he ue pee) imparted Uy sem, amd 


A rot trent, agrewing 10 man: 
(Taarpber kaos), io Sygured in a toed: The heactrew 
aypeaes ts le mentioned by Thepdrectes, wtrie the 
aves wake bengaenUy sterrvedt the Z. btw planted 





the Pyyptian 1 1 the nateege perweting th the amertion, 
Rhett bermrw * thee od all kmven feusta.” 
Denachre of (Myrtar cmunrupie,, caret try (manlen, are 


hgaret 1 the axe mumumemna~-The avril wo clearly & 
Told Picy pane w! the wile ws a aranger ts To so 


le an a stranger t) inly ; meme 





timing, however, that © atck wae fund growing oo the alte 

cele ner of Beran Theephresina and Poy 
iqank as - te Rey 

tmeniy'plantnl there in gardens at tbe proses ey 


Treen the ceprmmratetions of the yractace of aprent ative 
Oiee eure, appears ts here bane knee in He < Tar te 
the 

Monon, 


mol tbe com> 
the 





in 
day toe past hao Ea, Tare bt ee te ger 


‘The Cecurtitacrous plant with deeply-lobed Irarce, 


on n Vharecnic mueument ae ue ”, 
ethane, the Lage bat itty the Mussordica helesmins, 

‘these pdants are ly cultivated im Egypt at the 
precat day. 


‘The Cucurbitaceoue plant with aerated cordate learns, twice 


Qariii, >, may aden be compared The Ponmmstum to 
py Doxkotaras (a2. 1888)" nad T twpaatacly met with te poset 
(Hlondeum), a fgared ca the Pharscuic, if mt cm 


Fs 


wemanente Further, the manufectare from & 
*howas” (e hind of beer), sober Liar practead ie 
Magy os carly ae he Some of 
'¢ went arrive af the cummencemant of Written Hintary. or 
Peyyerpel rbypoorcbenge platen does pdenreee nd 
on cetene dk tae 
ke gpl Oye. Bet the ns io “doe 
<a pot of © 


Moora vee apoloten Fre 4’, Bustidew 
an: 7 he the Sith yror of Srocharin, the twenty-bfh king of 
Byers darting the wttenth drama of the cre callat cynic by 
net from the fet hing atl cubrbt Mearain, 

were completed arrem dent yourn tevety-Ave 
Tarning tov tothe traqearte of Manat! pevanrved hy sates 

tng to the “Bee bande! and of shephen 

the macrweding Peuraa w ver Hewind and sloven yours vat 
ee tts to the Gfth year f the Bret Avenchermn Ayaich, a seen 
id Feceond » 4 the canpletion of the cycle ureurm (al Thelen) ut 





the walle f the Bamemertta, at x repented in the tumnb, 
taibiee's Gather, Mearythab , 2 bing, who bobble the aante relative 
Fabesed - the tnmummente ae the three Actucherm du ty 
Sian hat 


‘Thee lemgth of the Kerrptian Cyrle ie the time in which & mew 






ware of threw hundred am! aaty-bre dave ell traewree all the 
rama And on this yoink ) Qetoe e Malenent of Ma 
utliwe That the paburtes Liven aca humdtrot ated siaty ¥ ated 





varisin prams bem ws by sapgnen, thet the Ky 
taubtiple of eewem ; amd it will be cbeorvrsl, thet tos pba ste 
aael  thurl wads & fame busiirwt ated forty tears, ant shat thee 
dirsded Ly oe: ve wemthrtd ha phat The qutes! stator 
recut wi! hen Pe Ve based & agree with onalern ewtinalon 
14 Ube bagel of Ube your, afer making albreance ss thew 
watinslea fa the veborty of light Lo Rgypt, heweser, the 
1d the pel had eee artually evunted « aoe, pide ext bo 
Usha, Tague ha pid roartt of the 
tree of the year in crantaney 4 the initial day 
of the iundativn of the Nu ae coeptent, meweuter, now an bi 
the tiawe of Iirnbawe® with the Hammer Mdetice 








Pearcks, accunting to the Vagiah vermrm, were be tn 

he shape of Sabena, The bert wm mewticennd by A : 
atl qreosding Ww Se dibroome, 07 eave cocvet poate sah os 
Ragelia, ia te wild mate, the peacock in perulew t» HHiedenten, 


© Bee Weontanne;, Rateoye, 1%. 


rfl 


iy Liat siti 2 : 
a ey hee 


j a*334 
4 


ay sre BH] 
fa if 

i Tp | [: : i 7 
ei 


fs trnditien, that “the wan intrectuced inte Palemlne 

by the of Shika anon the 0s hs Place of eigen 6 

s thie scooewt may be com; the matement 
‘The ‘seentioned in the tovks of Moen wae tam 

poned Uy bal ow Yenee The sceenli eoumere tthe fan 

sivet svaeee of the tereeh of commerce: bet I bearord st Morte, 
© portion ia actually produced in Yeuce.  Hemdotes 

of myrrh, and the myrrh tree is by 

parwaon 

‘The ~chittim wort” of the beaks af Moore fa suppaeed to he 


t 
i 
: 
i 


j ated it baw been aecortainent thes tery 
A gemmisers.s in sane inatancve berowm- 
it, grow wiki in the Aina) Penuwule, It appemry, 
‘that’ qumraraiie ie actually collected there, thaagh 
wearee of this article if wammneree la the Nomall 

‘Gamarabie w menthoasd hy hoth tlermedleaue and Pliny. 
oat, while in Keys, dies the atewe ten mpecten tof 
; ban Emmet with no wibl 7; Attaining the dimenshuen 
1 frequentty ohareved the “mnt” (4 Veletien) 
amaed village an the marin +f the dewert, an] oe mame 
by Horndotue, the Gasher ie weed un the ronstrection uff 


Pe pedrnagl Meadacor pence preg Sad Ramee aad tn Heshiel, 
name still current in At the rome 
the plant fru one of the primp eijerte of re seth te 

fo the enke of both the eevis emt strms 

relervore to the may eres Ye-aight in the ebipe of Singur, 
J would clmeve, that at the prement day, the paste cat hy ou 
rhe ere wd Bat rat rw per tye 
The wrnat-elon (Cacuinie mato) is to Vagrpt calle! ~ kewen * 
‘The “hikeyou" of Joamh may be wa ell an the meee 
of wcme ently Grerks, and the cam of Arutghenee ond 


Armording to the reonved the Vogella anion te mete 
toned in lana axviii, 8 aed 22. Herken ctaice thet this 


q 


i 


ap 
A 


lt 


ta the aatand vegetative 


ty that cuantey for parposs, 

h  Rirereed thal the paper of tbe mortorn Creeks isthe 
dace: ALavacadula). 1 have met with invli specie of 
Lavandula beth in Veruen aml in Himdetan ; , arcontingg 
ty Cha-Hey and Figar, the Latches has been hut recently 
bathreduevd inte Egyys. 

Two of the aneent (irerk writers lived befute the sacioaion «1 
the Pharsunic ages, Hiener asd Heniod ; and, accurding t mstrre 
penners the remark uf Hemed respecting the naing of the Meindee 
involves the date of © ac. 958." 


‘Treophrastes and Pt 
us thee of the re in Egy. The is bevign 
, ot Beppe MeL extenerty caked 





tanny Fgyjtinn name farniebre a clo tu 
dasdte mentioned by Cirwk writers, and 
will vee te fasted 1 the farther we rows int) antiqui 
The white (Hopalne alle) w in Ferpt called * boar.” 


‘The a; jsaner and Hews! ie tat the aus wor! adtecnd 
pores eso aee ne Teles Ranken bol 8 Sumer cor 
oatutituted, Theophrastus eaprmly wentute the pramece 
the white paper om Ban 

cs es, Hemmer (C41, vu. 106) may be amjered 


perp pe ey ek gl 
3 tw Cha-Hey tre 
te cali te the garcheme of Vast. 

The aryrgne of Homer, Henmel, amd scouting to 
the recetend «pinion, 16 the tae has a native 
deme in Egyp, accounting to Forskal and others. 

The {User arwtinern) ss in Egypt called ~ bxepanon~ 
The eunees vf Hiweer con be rvedily wiemttied Mur, tae 
singular reeesblance iu the ered wo the head wf s rem may 
srcunas for Uv empes being ~ regarded unclean” by the Kgypcians 


if 


be b 
the “wyady stem” uf the antici any thew be com- 
bwecver, we feel the Cewek amene iran 


Fhe snlrn Crock ean that the oof 


Hl 
ij 
j 


i: 
if 
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i fosicn, 
treme the of euwing zaized crops Fa fore 

or x S Farad, the Vier aioe oi Herya 
Sa which word we readily dintingsish the Lala 

‘woh omit anrutyt tho 


it 
ij? 
cat 
| 
it 
; 

: 


ctereved that the plant, je all pevbability, wae net received fv 


ale to le the quincy. [have hat svaniw to remark that the 
faince eaceeeda better than the apple in the Aru counirion. 
The awrer of Homer, referret by Uline tee the * apelikcenn” be 
ally cunsiclered to be the Melfi ctur eam, Uhe Hey and 
Fig erumerste the M. officinalis anung the plants ling knewe 
in Kegype. 

Hrenet’s sent of the Letepdisci may hare mane connection 
with the eecoculeoce between the Arahir hatee of the foaprent 
CTryoeetia foroure-greenn) amt that of m jecubar copeseve, and 
With the peaetice Uf wang the conserve Be euticeng vtublevn 
near fom thew parenmn fenugreek ae favomante article of 
dirt with the Parwes of Inada. ast the account te Henakaue uf 
Ae ogee tae od Cheit 6 refatbere may be cotupared Theqhnadus, 
however, toccaring tn the recerved openmm,) cpeatiia the foun 
Greek wider 9 chflereat mane 

Heanes's acrsaint of the ceventer demg of Byxyt oe acl wothy 
decnypdive of epocn Mentiina mun, and the 
fart of ite being abel at Ales uwtna bet he peaks of ity 
tone bering interned by Dveg-tar aud Eramtratas fale ase ep 
Femed to have liv pewpectioety mr 4h amd ac 217) Mwy 
eitiann ales the * garden white pogapy ” (Vapaver wossiferuts), 
fray which Use drag te cddaimerl, Oratats te 00st) cape of Rt etapa 
ferstactione of Becypt 

Pathan edad cle are mention! by Hesoer. thie 
supe ing the war ih the aifhowcr, ca Dyers sadn 0 aribatese 
Uisetwins) AL the pareent day the plant 1 very generally eel 
Uivated theaigheat the Arab osatrien, frees Naya Us the Dehen 
tee beam Pe, 

The ervans of Heeaee ated Howeal, arccathng bs the recetend, 
oqeseian sted Ube males (reek ois Une eee SE Stans <estipmne 
Aras The ebe is emameratenl by Ch2. Bey anel Mizar amung the 
Plante kage known bn 
Miscavedad Taser Heaton anova ecrurkng ter 

cet opiaka, {Frese Thmsyhomaon 
tewntinas the prevmce of the meta te Veyyt, where, acouml- 
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ISTRODUCED Plats oF eter. 83. 


aa plant commected with the worship of Bacchon Alvzailer, 

te Armian, sont with private of Bacchus ca the Upper 
Indus, vl eosorncd thet he i2y be Oak eertet Kice sais aya 
Mount Meron The plant is wually cunsibered to be « native uf 
Europe, tut thie = ot alte certain —1 have teen informed 
of mave Tecewt wnce attempts to cultivate the ivy ia 


apew of Anacrore, Hetlotan, and Theophrestna, acon) 
De rervived ofan, ia the white lily of the gurtbetsn, Lefsem 

ornduds Accounting ty Clot Hey ant Figari, the cultivation uf 
the we pant to Egyys hanity eaterale beyound the Faaha's ganten, 

‘The Seamem aod fia cal are mentioned! by Meruckdune (° hore, 

RG 484") ih hw aemant of the Eaphrete Ming, erie 
wprake of the Renamure ae ceieting th Kyypt ; asd the plant ie 
well kinrwn thers at the proarnt day 

Herehus bad heard of a Rind of * plant groming in fnetia, 
which, instead A fraut, pevtuces toad. vait of which the inhabitants 
make Uhest chdben® by Che leetyptoe, we erwlily pevggniae 
ate ap) wear centune later, an queers from Uliny apd 
tthery Ube cvtion plant wae mtreeinewd inte Bary 

Bene neni the elitde Nye ysis ints sant an shore 
tag in Kary. © Wever, the plast ve prmettdy wadigemune, 
Pnghraatas aber mvaioaa the shite Arwerat haus 

Vhe Opiag of Her <ttan, Dromuareten, and Athen us, are 
Ur the rrevivet -qatig apd the mvebera Crrek umaye, 1 the letteed 
{Lactara watirbi The lettuce oe very generally cultisated th the 
Arab cxutrie at Use preernt olay 

Heap, emrvadas, 9 toeptvond hy Herektne. ait, a0 © flant, 
tas My the Methane fe making hth — Avirbng Tame 
hetap ens tnt tient on Beye fe praduse ateaceteo until sea 
ap hie 

Hemebdas qyrmbs of the mer in Kaya of the ttnler if the 
= Lats 1d tye.” Arad Use craronisaele Sith the wrromtt by 
Clea Hey nod Pagar A the yo phar viigane  Arcantiog 
ithe tratere Carmck wage, the puyabe ue the 7 sie sjacue "of Mwy. 

The Srmpractia eaurem om Kenya called! ~ ysnenaa ™ The 
eooueee of Herb dus, set A em of the erties sinbetel ta 
jamaica ated ales the anaes id Pymrcavien tay ter eeme; 

enpreely mretvam Yhe waiee on exes (x Sore 

*5 cise Hecate may Ne com So te Flan 

b/s 


ing 

















laa, which plant x ans! > rate = sakhows ~ 
val of muskera Palewtree — Pied ibdia i conmemrwtel by 
ibe aed ethers emg Sarena 4 Bega 
Accunkag to F: pride wane the toler wange af Cate 

Ube cape flevrwe fi tema, [rae rites, sat Ather 
naw to Ube Slot (Uveyles svelisas). Vig) ennmeraion the 
ee 


386 PUYSicaL BISTORT OF Az. 
Sbert and Pliny 
‘one CR bake ate Nesclie Greses.~ hoe ber 


Spee Catena 


‘wied we really recognise the exfos: of the modern Crvake 
The garwin of Avistephamee ("a 400") mad ale Ube * 
fanwbars "of Virgil nay te compares —4 La- sort Pigari epmde 
the wrevis uf the feliipen being given to in Bayt. 
Ther ensee of Arietiqhaanee, Thee: ea, and Pin is 
the reeerral optniva apd the modern Greek wangte, i the garde 


The Bixee of Armia Thevqbrentn, a Pastation 
aeounding te the roe nie amd the modern Cirmek usage, 
cate rE ah Ms Aloer aise Reyes 
cwalent in pe. and au, abe, tn Egypt. 

Tho paper of Aristophanes, me. Hegre and Cato aay be 
erespered with the cole (iraamce Dapeas). At all events, the 

qtian tuuE elum.” mentioned by Fhis, was peo 

‘s yttalnel fram thm plant — The maelarsare of it fr the 
BayUs in at the preeaut day ron in Kegryt. 

The yerrte if Anatephanes, The: Cohumella, and 








Arcane may be omy with the at the © + roted 
eablage (Heamies campeutnes —Thse Yat eeome os by “enn 
* fomamd by Alpaarus in Ey 


tated to Hippecraten scouring to the aeebern Grek sange, ia 

the Leptin wtscem. ot pepperyrem —The 1, ealivam is enu- 

maarated anny the plants cellirated in Hycryt. 

The cory of Area phnaen atl Thevgitraati i omaallyvofrred 

fe the marterd Nenajas. Many sunoeraten the mattand ang 
She plane of Hons «el so epee 18 nigra) a em oma an 

‘the of Fang iy Feevkal ani stharn 


THYROPTERD PLAYT2 oF EST?T. a7 


The meets of Ari od to 
Share Rr cs 
grevedens.—Thas plant, scouring ta Farekat, Delile, al others, 
Ey cahieweed in Fi 

The cmmnow cf Farbyhes and aecceding to the 
teeetred apmice, ts the ent wallerry (Mores vigra) Vircil 
aut Diemrorniee beth opeak of the black mulberry.—Aed it ie 
emamernted, by Firstal and nthare, among the trewa planted st 
the prrernt lay in the urbane of Ky 

eapetoes if Yiemeathenre ans aa, accreting to 
the revered aptatwe ait the mratern (rmek cmge, te then fen 
(Pawcubam vulgnert ~The fennel te ronmernted by Cha Bey 
amt Wynn amou, the plants bag hevwe in Herp * 

The oarlinst works extant, that am veprenls devoted to the 
wpatgeet of Nature) Hretory, are thee ef Arttetle (he ctied 
Mae IEE T), amet of hee papel, They tirnetin, The writings of 
Therghrnaion oa Mante mata mierh that ie of importance tw 
the prrare€ imyecry , atel J regent that my oppertunitien af cune 
altuhe thee have leet bate wr 

Thor tore beanpornt 14 the Martovim eimal ts gare! wn the rine 
4 Boverpea, amt ne meertierd bey Aetidle Thus qperins of 
wamich we eed am the frames and thet sarasaan counties , baat it 
erp to have sleare remauontunkown so Aratne atl Hegte. 

preteens | Paamaniee (sdchieme) 19 toeutieet ty Ariat 
Vans, ated Athetaras —1 have or fatel the beni external to by 
ander 


re te exieting ah kyrye 
The Wesnce foo! (Numa mecagre} fo meutional hy Arteta, 
Pity, mand Athens —Arcending t: Herwne, the bring bard be 
still cmpertiel in pumobers inte Beret by the Darker carevie 
Then parrot (Pecttacee tr rentvawd by Anmtiv, Orvt, wml 
Winy  Cirmaas bat pret cscly clement! the pared ap etieting 
ta Laelia, ond im teria cher ung Unet the lard wae o: the time 
tenkmowe in (ireere 
The woven of tam, acerenling to the received piniam 
ead Ce mertera Vireh wemee, i the Hommpne othcinadis ~ Thin 
wae ren 11 Hebe at Commaptungle, aml arcomtng to 
tet Hey aad Pagan, thee hewn reewatis yatrciores! ints Bi 
Thee eer pe amd arty <4 Thepbrentas, aveeting % the 
Fesstved opinion uml the seslore terrek are sperven off 
‘went (Mention) —M. aquetive, M crepe aad M relma, wee 
eevernlly enmmervict by Clat-firy ead Pigert amng the planta 
beng known am Kaeryt. 


‘Tie oyens of Maveteens unt Thesphowmn, sewing i the sentra 
apinten, cad the ereture Ciovek aangr. in ths eameck.trw (Famactn tonearm), 
Vine ot fond the F. imations menstenad oo etsntng os Bory. 

ced 











PRYEICAL BISTORT OF MAS. 


to Forskal, the ( is in Egypt 
fbr wearennr A Theophrastus and Atbentren 


mag be . . 
1 pede Bovee ch Ariaitle, according to the received 


Plante cultivated in Egypt Gor feeting cathe 

Accunhing Gr @ femme in Areuran takes in oomnexion with 
the uiubemn y wage, the Serre of Theophratas s.athl 
eon te be the Detirhes fela.—This plant is communly cultivated 
ja Figyd at the peveent day. 

Avcunhing to tbe méndern Creek saagr. the hatepe uf The 
phrastus would mete to be the Lathyrus satires —Thin plant, 
arcepling ty (h4-Hey apd Fignri, ie cultivated in Upper Fast, 
ait foe the make of Ue sels, © lich are given te atthe 

Acounling to Foeskal, the View fete we in Eyoyt called 
Mteckra” The exeet of Theqhrastas may be compared. 

‘Tie Trfolium Merandrinem in cxteonrely cultivated in 
Vegy4, whee st ae called “heres.” The epee of Theuphiras- 
tae tay be compare. 

The apeaties od Paeghrastus, accunbi Yo the rewired aman 
and the mudern Ginek osagr, ia the Errem errata Alanon 
oyombe ed the cultuvatie of thie plant in Baap 

The arpamd of Thee phrastus, aconting t+ the revival giniots 
tant the sorebern irrnk uaage, ts Ube cultivated eet (Avena sativa). 
Dliny speaks of the oat beang une) for fal by the jrophe of the 
North — And thie ese of he jdant i alr tmentionedl by Mazhidi, 
The +at hae 2 astive name ws Kgrpt, where it se cccamunally cul 
Uivated foe fonting cattle. 

The wt. mentnnnt by Thegtrastus ae * the vely space which 
Runge peuivers,” may te carpeted with the fru Povestiad, ot 
Gere rath have nel frond thee plant wemtnonl as eaisting in 
Nor where, bowever, ther spree of Ine cecar, both wih! amd 

vated, aeruniing ts Alpeoue amd Forekal 





The pete of \Faatus, scomniuig to the reewrved opaniun 
aml the wialerm (i wenger, it the Setemine aloathum And 
tartond Miny eprake f this plant a hoowa to the Rumane fra 
[dy -dloreeeelpber prion ean Yon yey sorte a 

Figart aamez the plaste ng hauwa 
Te atree fo Poncewrton unt Pry acvarding 
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tinctorem) This Plast is mentiwed by Pliny, And it emit 
that wese of the mummy-ckths are dyed with mating —Tetile 
ated sahere coemerate R tnetorum among the plants eatti- 
‘vated at the prewat dav in Egypé. 
The ortue of Theophrastus ac! Paine .Fgii from the wee 
the tere by the maalern Umeha woull sets lo he the 
stlhes shevnalie— Thee plant, acconting to Clot-Hey and Pigari, 
hes teon recently intratored ints Faxypt. 

The emarovree of Thevphrestas may be compare! with the 
weorrcade Wotandrum sativem: She: tthe bent 





q 





Thee teonews of Therphruntus, Duerorsin, amt Pliny, is cmnally 
cemederwt ti be the exrrot ‘Taneus randar The evagetiont uf 
Drecurnbee may slur be compaset —At the preent day the 





cart is atranetantly cultieated sn Kgyyt 

The ereee of Theophrastus and Dyacsuten, aconnling ti the 
Feewivnl «quate am) the mvslerm Creek wage, be the ¢auticg 
(Bicheram) The statement of Mims, that thie plant * is called 
‘ehachemam | wa Kagyya,” te foal to be tinue at the peemat day 

The arvaveyen pareatine atl Proarieides, scevetlitng 
the recerved opanicn asad the neler Grek umye, a the garden 

(A Biennale, Pany quare Unto, ae quiring line 
tovene abecctt the eualteare of ~ amperage” Amb Alyatine erumernten 
the A. oficinals am ag the ewulent planted Bysyt 

‘The erpagentes of The grain, weg te the rerwivert 
opine: ar] the aonlern Cirerk weage. be the grarten enwhe 
(Atnydes hertenme) —Aljunue enamersica the rake aneng 
re cultivated act ewabent plante rd Kyrie 

The wwpeste of Theegtiractue satel Dremeribee ie venally 
vedere Us the gravee deerallie— The A arrenms @ caumeratad 
by Delile, aseing the voorke 1d Fay 

The menue pees if Thephrnstive we uraally referre! to the 
ranma red poppy, Papecer rhama— The ¥ thine » emsinereted, 
br Che tey ant Flea, saree the planta bong haven in Kar. 

‘The weney weet 4 Thergornatinn is jy retorreel ter Ue 
sume jane of the Meliterrenenn, Pies prant. Necamber wad 
Sore! Rewer meathn the stone pune: aml Athenee oprale of 
the impert of the nole we Veyyt —1 bare Sand ty: redereece to 
the cd the hying plabl ia sithes Kyria oe Faype. 

The egecte of Theghinainn, erorhing Ur thee receiver! opie 
ated Che madern Cirenk emge, o the bosch (Petula alle) 1 bde 
aod Fens enamereis the larch ammng the trees plantenl las 

Saar. 

operdapees uf Thecphracten, sernniing to the reretret opkeinn 

the modern reek wage, tbe maple (Acer cummpentsyj—e 








£.t3 


A whe, £ we wrete, to Kecpt : tat 1a met 
aware Uhal the livug plant bas been are io comat 
The coporen of Thee acourvking to Ube received opinion 


cherry "wae ret bevaght (ran Puntos ute Healy in the Ooeh 
Year «ll Hiaue ;” asad he alas alludes to the fact (cvatirwned alnis- 
autly at the day) that the cultare of Uke cherry dues 
~_ ak tated 

fometen ‘owen me comarring i Bqypt, 
toay le connjarm! with Ue Prarians ornas a tree having & 
tative mane, ami well huown in Kycryt ot the promant dey. 
Dele tort with erele w the abupe at Cairn, 

‘The ator f The giirentig and Unerorvlan, wenn to the 
reenivel opine amd (be mmalern Genel enage, wm the Plgdfiren, 
Thee mrepee od Phny and of the meadern tireoks may ale: be com 
parol —The Y letflis a enumerate! by Clt-ley and Migaci 
MRE rot Pentre, trang rae reed op 


Kaye. 
Anddertone ingen od Theoplermstie, of the * of 
elays i relerved tp Parkinesn to tbe ace Lope 


pags we towed ty Delite in the fare, 

Tee woes mretnecd ty Thqiowses moe Logeminees tre, 
say te ith the Cones slapneorvm.—This plant, 
acvunhag be Cht-Lisy and Figari, is onbtiveted ta the guedsen sh 
Cours. 


‘The elihts ine called “tabber” The 
hag Aes ewe 






me, er oper aun — 
qrewen Vines ayqeass tw be property epoca, and, of eure, 


ANVROOCCED PLayts oF Bart. by 
furnign exigznally to the Mediterranea countries The V.agnes- 


Accombing to the recetad anno, the ogee, meetionnd by 

csemiar= we cumming ia Kervyt, me the orret trw 1Cerstonis 

+ Flisy states dhe Wee a 7 fost un lowe and 

Bara, bat mee i Banya." — Al, alent, ct se nere on the inther: 

qvwntre at te preernt das The (rrat-cia hae apqeared to ma 

te be forums b. the natural tegetaie ss of the Meduerrapean 
oan, 

wt eae nagremn: is srtacert ty The vena net ty 

raat terre being en Linke, a, pethngas 

y ines the Malay naninem~1 sew in the Thetead @ 
r oongl uf Mach jx iqrr, that hed been unpre by the way uf 





Corkennm woke | Amanat carlamanate) nro mcuticmed 
Theghrnettce amt be Mier — This gee, ol the prewnd ey, 
ty amt in the Arsh comatree at | met with @ 
Feats teat bet been umpaetet truan Leela ty tee caste of thy 


‘The etary cf The phrantes srconfing tothe renved 
re Une emer Lrerds sanyo, ot the preraites 1 Ftulare vernon 
Thos plas bp mratvact ter by Flaw, awl w requinely 
vada herpes ihe yronuner The grees Hetwlore hee 
neyearmt we ton wo tapetly Crm al bean to the 
madtarel vequintom A 


4 


Metitcrramenes a 
Ther = heck -trasted oxpes: «d Thevphrneton may be. 
Tenement ent 
by Voenbal, Delile, and thera ® 


© The © mbtincted expr” of Threphreces any be expend atts the 


aag PMYeICAL EtstoRY oF MAX. 


pabere | paket fe the Lcnbtararead 
of Doce ibe wane aad Pagal aie 
Hale pce Masa met with this plant both ia Paleo: 


‘Ths * prmunm” of Cato (who “died ne. 149”) ingil, 
te the rrerived esas te ap (Rr ma 
The to Lea native of Earope ; bat it is enestoualy 
cultivate! ia the Arsh countries, nawithetanding the inkeriut 
quality of the prrsdoct. 

The “ repam” A Cato and Tiny, rooming to the reorised 
opis, ix the termip (Bemmion rapa: ate, aerating 
soudern Girvek wage, the" bunise” ieidentiin rol Ieocase 
fo the mine plant.—Varione modern writers speak uf the cultiva- 
tiem of the turnip i Rgria and Fa 

‘The ~ ecamumeum” of Unie Vegeting, arconiing to the 
eorived opinion, is the scammony —(enrofra/ns acemmonu, the 

* oni wes aren in My bs HH Ca 
bas ea ) vtman the ser te enna 
eat that the plant eee breaght fran, Strin 
. ieiey ol barge aati CAT 
Acconling to ( te Pian, the F. vera a ouw commual, 
oulti in Kgrit. ef 

‘The “ nestartiuin” of Varry and (olunella is usually referred 








Balowon dakwmare— The pots tqeerd by Mathes, bet T have oat 
Prwed H mertimend os riog ie 

‘The venom of Terptreten, Dnerwrin, sed Mot, erating te the 
‘vorwtved eplaiwe and the wantere Crwwk wage. w the garten prong. have not 
Hewat thin Plast wratmond we exwvag on tery. 

Terophmnaton bed beard af ~ rod leew.” and thie appears te be the eartorst 
erties of the doleem martagen, Belen met wath tbe Le oro 
emttenple. 


‘The cepa, 
creed os ih the Merrerwalee. » ertoewere tarwared by the mmnbern Cisweh, 
ns Sell an by aeamerat of Coin Haneriguat eet wid the M svees 
» tet Eve found so equa of Marvenabe wantnect or essing 





INTRODTCED PLANTS OF KOTPT. a8 


te the waterevwes (Nastartion officinale). Aad, according to the 
wmodere Cirvek unger, the enmlipes erage of Diceenrtes bs the 
eatee plant —The watercress is onumersied by Uht-Hey and 

‘asoong the plaste recently introdwced inte rar 

*hutom” of Virgil iwho died tec. 19") io by Few 
to the Neacke taicala—The K tatevia ia eoumersted by Forckal 
tnd ether among the plants ryulariy cultivated, and weed fur 
eyeing ia Fagsye 

“The felts wemtrais, mermling to Fer, ia mentioned by Virgil, 
Lneacerrides, Pliny, amet Galen —Feke wet with the (. sustrabe 
io Myra; mk accecting tt t-Hey and the tree hae 
heen feeently minaticed inte the garters of Cains, 

The * fraea” of Viral, accenting & the reevinw! opinion, be the 
aarevterey (Fragaria vomca’ The Fo vena ia maid to be mone 
Cement hy Nicolae Merepmcas (whe lived in" the fath century”), 
tot woler tive tame how green to tbe gant ih teeoan The 
intndurtwa of the strawberry intu rye will be motioned, 


The ~ eruca” «df tril, Colametia, aml Wty, accmting to the 
reertvel ofan, is the Brags ererd.~Aljdnus and Forekal 
wmemerate the H croca among the cultivate! plants of Kayyt. 

Roce (ryan sativa). an a peraltiction of Uielia, te mentiomerd 
Theopharmatios ; ase] eater ceuturen later. as sjqware (ren Hirme, 
Beraly Deninden, and fran the Jewuh Mushna, the gdant wna 
Fotrntuent ite syne aed Kerya. 

Certain Lietan © ones appar tr hate aceanpatuel the caltare 
of nee ints Kanye, aed beung meeepicume plate, they may 
have tern orerbehed ty auewnt writers The plante alluded Ur 
Ore —the Sphrmodot; the Sphoemamthns: a sparse -Ltirenqme: the 
Ritipta erecta; (he kthulec conysendes; the Jesnna difeam: the 
Blatvne cerveliaie; the Amumanus aericulses ant A Sryptiem; 














the Cyperea a tiewdates, rue, ato) 1 dow; tel the 
gomens colemvm ; all fast by Lette in the neegrmnde of 
hays 


Craton tisdtoriwn (a plant vend fe shying) eae pranihly intron 
docmd, we ke tanner, with the culture f rice - 1 eet with the 
1. Uimctucinge as the Thetast, peveing ae a word in cultivated 
(prem | ated it cecure om the mathern cheewe uf the Modder 
an, Sevan (oumeranioe niet Furbal 

‘Desist and Viey beth mentee the utes aretanes, ae 
equatic plant, prambis sxtradored int. Fayyt with the eultare of 
tron, Unuagh away prvtabty derive! withet heman intervution 
frome Hequatcrsal Alien, The Fone eur Ged in emcee by 
@ 

© Kolgne” ie the cusreat mame of the 4 rem cultivated in Rgyph 
(C. eatuyearem The " cobras” of Culeenatlo aed Pliny may 


Ed ‘YEYMCAS BieTORY OF maz. 


be Lid it sont siah thin plat, Wet be eumsbderet 
to be. ‘frees the C. enculenia, 


cla ornare wera Fos to the 
ig edges in Egryt; bat lle tes with i in paren a 


ne ohare \” of Coreamaella, aceording to the received 
je the lam sstrem—Fornkel met with thin 
Slant bs the ganas of tir 


fa neat arrive at the writings of Dicerorides and of Pliny. 

And Use death of Pliny on the occas of the dentructinn of 
Herenianeein ami Pompeii (* 4. D397) harms a cv maseinigeciey 
ce newoant of the direct evidence of nels and fruite cubase a 
Placws, Thewe sels apd fruda are acw in the Museum at 

trot 1 have ma wet with amy poblinbe list of them. 
of Uwareing naming tn the secured opie 

taadern Cewek 1 the Sannage major -— 
igememarntel by ¥ ‘Wohile, amd otbern, amung the 
pinhar! Deeenbe, arcunding te the reared opie 

tieadorn CGcork tomer, us the Seachue sleracema—-The 


ge” mba Doula and cchors amet 


te sane 1 Dosen sreting tthe rosie ood 
eaahern Urwnk tienk map the Peomens eve Ft 
Furdal, Delile, amt others, smung the 


fore. 
The creme of Irerarden, according tu the rocivmd 
the Malew aioe —The M. ales is cuuneraiad by (b4: ar 





relia 


i 


i 





eoronding to Cht-Hey and Figan, has lowe recently tare 
tate 
‘Dae sare don is eanatty conandered to be the Faewriom 


TSTRODTCED PLayTs OF BGTPT. 306 


rere According to Clot By ane Figur, thie plant tw been 
ie een Desovtnden eocreding to the rwesive opinion, ta 
the erase Virtaaven — The ¥. sinentom  uwmersinl by (Te 


ses Pape sang the pats aligns yo tlt lg 

fl 

The entopees of Viemcarichet, sero 3 the teeta rae 
avvendars.—" 


name is Ravpt. 
Thr efein  Pra evden, accredits the w-nbern Creek 
io the cultivated aera ifamex aretan)—Thie plant, 
to tot Bey wet Kiger, hee teen rerentiy intreaberet eto 
Rope Te Thee H. aonvantia, buwaser, wes toutal by tale os ey 


Per 5 laaccavt ech bo tn Sealed saplalen and 
the walere Grek 1 the Paratares offense —The P, 
bcrmalia 0 emusmerniel by Ch4- tev aml Pigart awry the planta 


~— ey 1 at bemet amen im, Vary 
fire ceromannes ft Lhiacuruies, accsting to the war of 
the tertn hy the mele fireeke vo the | unvelewlns ermemoa-~ The 


C. arverens wo contmmurntonl hy Delile asmany Ue worsted Vacryt, 
The con ane of Prams rhlen arcurthing ts the rremvod guniom aed 


tne muoen ewok wan, the Spleen popina ~The Fm 
ia enamersiot by Fetshal, Debic, and ibe, aimoteg he ee 
of Mays. 


The retepe 4 Uiencenvden, aerating Us the rewivel opinion 
naml Ube western Cirerk amnge, w the Laphertes lathyrus.— Thin 
lawl, aerordimg Us Cha: Hey acd biger, hae berm fecemtly tate 
cdmond ute Kagyp, 

The enter mayen of Tiemorrhen, securing by the rannivert opi. 
Rie, Ube greene Medea. —Furckal met mith 9 specie of therltcom, 


apiece cd Unecuriben, acecpling in the aan od the term 
the mcdarn Ureha 2 the Centesres onlntrepe— Porsbal 
tAbety bate met with the plant i Egypt, where, brwwrer, it te 
peel; abe 


Fuyetcal BIsToRT oF max. 


the Gerteoes of Dieseariden weeding bo the, seorived 
lee and the modern Grock mange, is the Asch uss eficrnalia—' 
A. ofciaalin is enumerated by (tu-Bey and Figasi among the 
Planta recently ixtrudwoad into 

‘The syreeve of Dinacoriden, as “maiping the hands,” 
way be corapared with the Achim retrem.—A plaot found by 
Forskal ot Airsazirin, but which ta casibly indigenoms, 

The verpeonieee of Dicwcuriden and Pliny, according to the re 
ceived opicion and the modern Greek tange. ba the pardey (Petro 
eclinum autivam)—The parsisy ia enumerated by Forvkal an! 


‘Phaerotue vulgaria;.—This ie tqored bry ith 
Dedonwua And De Mote (a. 182) in 
of the * bidney-beans cultivated br the als of de 


orived opinic, in the / tne! gah Red pe 
real nm, i fiquersce (Uilyeyrrbise glabes) -—Fs 

sting eera aries have tet Wh th lat Sa err 
tie 


tee 
lode hall Vicecurkhee i usually commidered to be the Cad. 
are nestasee a ©. agtummale ie ewsmerted bry Chae 
Figur amin he planta wal\grerae ts of at beat 
knues ta, ae 


‘Tre avepes sf the tralven Cireeks ta be either the Phyl 
lines ov the Lagustram vulgare; aml? bare bern easlie We trace 
Ube latter plant t Egypt. (mm the other hand, the arccunt 
Dicwcurides of the Eecyptisn veyes, the ~ brain! hearea of whi 
tedden Ube hair,” currespunds in many respects with the henna 
Gaweonia) There not found the wer of rryecovmind oa 
‘the tecwamrnta ; but sume cf the memmice ate onid bo 
have mails tained) with thi eabwtance. 

The Kerman ot conten plant, ie dtincaty deweribel by Pio, 


Jy was hated brought Lanka, or cangine 
Vee Malay countrien. 
ctneetien of Uicmcorsbee aed Plisy, arcaling to the 
reenived opinion and the madera Greek amge 6 0 opeace of 
Plyselse "Play, moreover, mentions the ™ 
FSR ie E remnites hee we Sewnd to Kary by Foevhal, 
and other moders travellers, 


EersopresD rLasts oF rorrr. or 





eatrmment of Callao imax be : roger 
at QQuaisamil (om the Hah? of Alant}, is calbed by the Negroes 
“aymbane,’ amt cwoee princpally frome Atymunia * 

‘Viiny opraks of a srsstice plant an sauming io Kgypt, duube- 
Nem exitic, ant protabty derive frees bedia. 

The 4 tamcally conaadored be he the Condia 
crenata —Thia ie amaber ingwal plant intruduced into act atill 
cultivate! i Nyne awl Kit, 

The pooch (atmrglalae Veruca) @ tet montionad ty Vingl ; 
Ware century later we Ged thee frust well kawen in beady, and 1b 
\e 4 in the Mervulaneum jauntugre — Mioy eieatins the 
r ns crusting in Egypty where at the prement dey it be 
commonly cultientect 

The aprreet (Prunus Armenian) w at the premmnt dav a famvarite 
ohgect of cultivate in the Aral naintnies, ate ae called * alah 
wish.” The mya of Muss may be craujarel. 

‘The = ganaphy then “ef Mins, accomting ts tbe nen the lente 
Uy the mutern Gnwks, w the (amatie, [henthvs oorgephglhaa? 
0 Gavante ornamental Ay ated frepacctly kept us poke by 
the Arete at the pervert day 

Hager we mentiaet by Ping sad Galen. bat caly ae “a pre 
ddactnae of Arabes am{ Loti” Tee bring plats ut the Sepererna, 
dee wt apywar to have been utriduend ute Ho}4 anti & omew 
fecemt persel® 


The Pre of the Barly Chriatvane; of the Copts Pored 


Fgyyt seems ts have teen the Gret coantry that embencet 
Obrietiamty ; hut ere bere the peogreme (the new eclqnom was 
(prada, and the certs hal art aryuired mach incomes by 









The “aan” of Vere eat Cainmeiin a soeiiy samdored wo be the 
irr am unre: Th pies oe airemtenis aiteeed io Kare 
(he poms 4s). bet f sare tat frm 3t mere wt osiccng te Rerph, 

The = male’ of Pay (une wt af caching shut in mead Us Meee tee 
Ay Hansa} commend to be che ecampone (tenia throne} — 
eprehe of the reat af the L heiceonan bomng prepared tet the tothe of Commune 

T heey ont tamed the plnet mensimeed os evacany 16 Bary 
+ mmapnases” ob Pax 2 nterted y eae wren te Cites riatebe, 
owl Rows aot teuend than putas tana:end oo exisung w Reyyt 





living ferent 
Arathor peant of imterem is fcamd im the fact, that the ly 
ts ry anise, 
Hedh Vergil and Phsy eqwek of milk, and thas reeval the dawn- 
ing «d intercourse with China. A lithe later (~ 4.0, 130") Ptakeens, 


te gerapht, gives & detinet notice of the Claens, wader Un 
tame cd teen Phe doyeatt of articiee f hiner reanalaceure in 


aif, 

‘The Kaper Heligabaten (- a. $50") be mid to have beam 
© the fret whe: wore a deem of alk,” aml it ue ale om 
Foren that the silé-worm was intraluced ints the Malterrammaa 
quuneriee in “aD. 51” 

The dilk-ware eas, of cours, sccempanied br the whee mul. 
deery (Morus alley lndend. Mune, whee romerking “that alf 
beeviaw to the eed ture bhack,” wrabl m4 have snetanced the 
mulberry, bavi be heen anquunted with the M. alin The white 
aultwery te row ronetme to Ke ya. 

Coorwbus Tedious, the saponin’ article, ewtme to be memtiaped 











by Anctares (we we supp! te have Inve jovi to ab 43 

Cloves are merotwend by Paulas Sgineta, tevaacht, of comarne bn 
the dined atate, tren the Motece J eae in Rgrpt a 
quasdity of chives that hed leew imparted by the way of Meo 


ata the Theta! 
Netmiegs. neryeapes, necther peudecion of the Mutuceas, erre 
probably inipertad ints the Metiterranean cuubttiew ac early an 


XEYTBODCCED PLaxTe af Rater. a0 
‘The medicine] chukerd sms to be mentions! br Funke 


Migmta, tho drag probably imported by the ‘caravans, 
Fre jparg anion Beary A Rartheene or Vertousan (4, 1403), 
speaks of rhubast being ad at Koranan. 

J have not found Bgreres of the dower (Kengbam vulgare) om 
the Barr ian aon a: bat 3 been anon, doarre stun iat 
mingled with U the Fapyrun in a parcel exhumed at Heccars, 
eragd AP anewent ae the fine of the Reman Acourding to 
mie 7, the ioerrs i menbuned by Helxturen, in bin acoomnt of 

jeroe. 

Txwhaneras figures the (oor hackrymes, Forskal forad this plent 
in Fay, where it bears 4 Cgc tae, hang a scriptural alle 
moon Citas ayers"); nad thin cecamelanre meee tu indicate 
that the jlant ome bivwn to the our Chretien The Cuia 
lnchryma ben trijacal poraluctore derewl froty India, ot perhape 
Hy from the Maley cvuntrinn, 

Armtar (Musa aajirntion) se mentioned by Seempda, Avie 
rane, Leo Africanus, andl, erounting to haamurek, in the Koran, 
dn the rovnge of a Bertaguee poet Cates eet oat ate Lae) the 
fetana is iuwptwmed an orrarning teth at Aleratirie mad ab 
He Theraae 0 the Gall A trainee The tetas nyeon ite fruit 
freely at Alesamina : and Fess infermed that tt chew oan cortale 
aituations eveu wu the Aacew, Phare wren the plant growing in 
Ue open nix tech at Maviecrn emi ot Malta, 

Acounlig: + Raataireh), the temered se tnentiourd im the 
Bistan tenn. 15) Caallamd stator (het tauernt pale are 
Imported us quantities ty the Darhnay carerane. and appears 
frum varus authertien that Ube tree itar!® bee Leen repeatedly 
dtradncnt unter Hay 58 

6 The Kesrly Medio Perv 

The Muahne cltased prmrmom of Aietaming in a0 641, 
fel Gr menrly « thimenol ymare Bgrpt wae Un | inenl meaaners 
withdraws frum Ube haewlalge of Earqrane lietent, Rare, 
during the greater yasrt «4 thin antes pervs! howe ret aflant woe 
monk, Feagertiog her are crmedition , while asuut the genwral 
dearth id writers, xb -xramunal jecticre of the theme tony bn 
ppthered frown the withe uf Aral Sgr plane 

‘The cogia 4 the o-<alled styhn of architecturs ™ ip 
father suepacs candy ccmsrcted #:th the culrance of the Arabe into 








then sew cbernews, ast may tee rervgguisodl 
thee deme and the pasted arch Muskie, cantructimn, acne of 
them weey easts. are im Baxyt. test, ta the 


0 PRYSICAS MIsTORY OF Mas. 


tufale of India le the most important domestic animal 
lotratuce! during the easly Mualim pervel. The buffalo ia sien 
toned 47 Allatadet (a.m 1483), and the snioal ia at the preneut 
day extremely reaunsun in Fyy} 


foland of Celeten, and likewise 4 comphor, af article of mane 
merce, principally derived from Ubina. Arcorling t Cha-Bey 
and Fiygari, the casplurtres (Laura camphur) bas bee re 
coutly totrastuerd inte 
The commen eneusber (Cnonmia mtirua) is in Egypt called 
“Kbyar,” ant onder thie name we mentioned tr Aviecuna The 
fant appears ts have heen derived frue Sindastan, 
‘ The aindial-wood perp ogee ws mentionel bared 
‘ writers ; ant t if, aeevereting tos C14 Hie 
ast hen haa been reeeatly poy sar or Faye . 
Trarmene (Curcuma) was potelty bnvwn i Fert oan 
of naumeree during the carty Musica periel. 
Humtar, trum Vegu, seenae bier tes have been known ig 
Ray te idunoy the carty Muslim 
neematios, “The of fret me metvonel ly Jodel, 
Mathioli, aint Lelie, as brought duwn the Nile froma the intcrut 
fl Afrem, 
The (ofr, oe reer plant (which grows wild in the mpun, 
wrathewet of Abreaine), @ said to bate been iotreluced inty 
Yemen: during the thirtweth century Aroethag to Labe, fee 


Reryt 8 quantity of cxue-nute Unat hed teen niujeeted by the 
unte of the Thebatd meee 


Tee aad {Arachis b: ) ee jablr kewe in 
daring ts ofthe ear chon Th past seminal 
Ube work of Purch ia ary Ape = Bastard Abron, 


tees as 
‘ramerste tha 


TNTROSTEED PLASTs OF xoTrT. Or 
erat C.alham, ©. rabrsm, and ©. flavan, were fund 


Ries cfiervas, i sation! by Allan (4.014591; am 
present ciny, in a favourite 
he skre Aidiaree ssralectan) wae pe eT Ss nintadi 
daring the sarly Munim Peri epee a activated 
Pilates ack univ sa Hpinn mas, = 
(eolaares Tension! » paoery: by Avicenna ; 
wid Ten current Vacepiinn nate. tt te bensbee euumerated 
beret ford ia d hel 


rit (in the beginning of the Kitewnth century) amung the 
The lime (Citrus benoium) wee prolally intrehiced late 
daring the carly Mastic Verval Hebe fap, £353) eet 








with the plant at Caine aud at Ty Parkinace. 
The lesen in enumerate! ty Mabruct arog the planta culti- 
tated in Nubia, Lemene are ientinued aneag the pratyctined 





of Abyadnia, te Alvarrg, whe vated that entry ina p. 148), 
And “Hartheas or Verteuan (4.6. 1401) foul Joma in 


known to the Crusaders 
Verage to Meliate 142), enemticaie ran, 
theta in Vewon, Areenling uy Atel Aliatif, Ler the 
crane, amnk leaves were tevaght fra Lids in the three hundevtls 
rar of the Hegire, and were wean in (man ” 
Thee Mesa amderach is gurl ty Mathioli Aol, arcunting to 
hot ey and Ube tree hae free bangs kere i Keir, 
The doses > aleoelant ia the carbene at Cath, wae 
pechaye atraloced during the 
Be mented by Feekal (4b 17623, 
The werping willew (alt Habylonica!, Ihewien cmon in 
at Cainy wae perhaps intrstirel dunng the sty 
Pecial. The tree wae enem in Bayes by Vrskal , amd 
Pibeie ty Baaeelt ‘i ; es 
‘The pinsonahans A Nindams Myreguicis, anc ating to the ee 
of the term by the esters (ines, in (aaa fatale. "This trwe 
figured by Bebe; and it mre manta Ui the gunkeoe of 
The juste, bumilrs, fata am artute A impet fy wey f 


Toe. 
Temaris! Grvencalss, 0 mentxmesh bes Feaskal ; and  rwpent- 
font dpeckgnedel tara feces get a cae bia 
feeetnt; = Camara 
se Hepes oma inten a8 Celso ; and, 
ones Hey aml Figary, the ree hewn Lng 


the eymbing -¢ yesh, 
ers omatner during the arly 
oe 





Ay Muslin Mend, The pant 





BS 


“a PRYSical MisTORT OF waz. 


Period. goes an oun 
c reget oT 
qs ‘Pompkin, wae = agg 
‘the early Muslina’ Peed. Tie plane 
Ani be Beau {at 1548) salon that the pramaphing 
ft hort abated by te abr ef Patna are 
faze! beater than these of pain.” 
wa atten ite ste fit te Alprws ane others, 
tercaught ait, fran the Inver 
fi tec eu cn by Dele te ara of Cir, 
ers arterea wan wen by Delile in the gardens of Alex- 


wine 
Mibsaras Nyriacua je eoumperatnt by Porskal, Delile, and thers, 
the gankea plants of Hoye, 
Hibsase trenam, 9 Tre weet, wae fram) in by 
Formal, and ala by Lelite. Tbe jase e raed hs wah 
crear 





Lathiol fyguren the Cardieaprrmem helcosnabus. 
wae found by Delile i the gardens af Cains, apd by ¢ oct eee 
in Tol 

Breda of the Croton tigliam, accounting t+ Delile, are aukil in tho 


suye uf Caan, 
ad Ue Sapondus rytch, scouring t- Delile, are mol in the 
abiqe d Cains, 
wf qevies of Chemer yds, acconhug to Delile, are ait 
bp the shige ft Lair 
tHeedls of the Deturd esanadenr, mceubting ty Delile, are wb is 
Ube abige ed Caine 
Breda uf the Mantas peyvum, accuniing to Deliie, ane wkd it 
the abo of Cains 
Drewtle A the Hime corinne, mcemting ly Delile, are edd um the 


shea of Vases. 

Newt the Amemon grane paradisi, aconting to Dehle, are 
wld us the obige of Cun 

Borde uf the Sires pereterica acronting 10 Aljanus aml Mas 
srlguit age bows metic pantnd in Fa 

apie, Mrmentin lalatmina ts all apqwerence, 0 
mpentiuncd 14 Avicwubs amd Ald Allatf The plext was aca by 
Delile in the gandrae od (Gaur 
Mewerdicu potahe wus cree ty Iseile in the gantens of Cairn, 

The intratction of Uh Sb oe Keay pent dy Ua plane 
dhuring the tame od the warts Muslume plat se maemtivaed 
by Alpinu, Feewkal, and others 

Slanme perederepacen 





‘wae seve by Lighie in the gardewe of 


gered by Matholi ; and ie cnemeratal, 
ty Ferskal ant sabore etkeng Ube plante caluirased is tow 


ENYRODTCED Fiixta oF rarer. oa 


Detore meted wee soe in Crete by Bole (2.6 133), 

Plan 5 Ggceed by Maciel nod he ite intrabectio fete grt 
= ‘ae the time of the varly Mudima—2. fee 
Feces, by mnue writers cunsidered ae ualy a variety, wan meets in 


Rope by Delite, 
Tanne Jadica te figural br Camerarian (4.0. 1580); amt be 
enameratel by Furskal, Pelile, amd others, asung the gunien 
planta of Pagyt. 

Sercume jenqels ie enumerated by Clet-liey and PMyari 
auxin: the canien plante of Faye 

A mpecien of Pancnaiwm woe wen by Hasmwhjaist, amd alas by 
Porvhal, m the gantene of Fay 

Totptatiae tearvct, secveling ts Forwhal ancl thera, has « 
Dalive tame, am! saa canoe anton nt bn Karvy 

Meaniri comenem waa vleerred ty Lirtde gevwing, ememingty 

Farry 

Vdetdon veoure in Egrys, aeconting to Furshal, Delite, 
ated thers, amt if met reculariy cultivetnl, it wat bemet ad ly 
eitae ertent fw fering cattle 

Umcegiacten (ues Syypteerie ve Sgared by Tarkinene ; tel ie 
wantin, by Alp and others, an ecuting in Kory The 
crag, tjrther with the precehing, wae prtebty deetewd Fron 
roti. 

Cogpase sehemecoles wae seen in Bary be Deke 

Crypae woul vs tgmewd bey Matha dt), aud Deide met with 
the plait sn Beye 

Cypser open arnvdee wan eres ta Pgya Vy Wetile 

Arte t oorudee sa eourperatl Ley Te ie ama the wenle of 
Hane 

Natsrne vertesiate a ehumeratond by Deine atom the wane of 














Key 
EE aactne eregails ia Gated by Matheis; amd the plant 
emvare in Fayyt. werrebng bs bers Psi: aged there 
ynbires eines am wr a Yen A Vs Mawar a 
Jes by Deeite 

Phaharus Camaryrane recurs is fetyy6, x7 ela Ws Macmrlepaiet, 
Peechal, auri cther 

oem perenne was enn ite bys pt be Dele 
Lahian tomalentem wan seen sis begrye te Dirk. 
Haedewm merines wae cen ta Fesye tt Hamby. 
Uapatvens tededmiet im Scared hy Mathauk , amb se onesane 











Fated iy Lede, arten pdeste of Karp 
Ba phertes fon frm ke arene ot 
Cure 


Expertot de mdaifibea AG wiley wovaing to Coartiey ach 
Figan, axvure uniy so Use P of ‘ache Girkte 





ort 


cd PUTEICAL HISTORY OF May. 


Megeriam sambec ia fxgured 
Furkal ap! aber, amnag sarin pints of Beret 
bed Petcmelege ers 2 tative name, abd is etremerated, by 
Forskal and athens, amung the ganlen plants of The 
yun Jemmninaia apgoare to be jegeriy Troqecnl; apd, of onaree, 
Tips sly trie Hicirrdran sur 
falanchee / has & native name, and is em 
uy Forked uct en tg tne gare plant of Ere 
oor a Copiad ie waunaerated, by Cot-Hey aval Plans 
enon ien sta of 
va siokrod seethpapectian Dy Delide among the weeds of 


Lymanchum riminals wan even in Fert bey Aljinae. 
Vinee reame is enumenniod, by Cha-Hey and Figur, among 
the yanlen planta of Feyyt. fl a 
Lendive latifeliem ia cnumerated, by Ch4 Hey amd Figur, 
aanng the plauite bag kines in Basie 
aunuus hana native name, ari in enumersted, by 
Fork and hers, ameng the gunion planta of Kegyya. 
‘ rocrecetes diese tem etire amir, aad Bs cumeratel, 
Cha-Hey and Figur, amung the garden polante « i". 
 Remuncrlas a ere te Ege by hile, 
Hagia | demnarna ia coumetatal, by (ha Hey and Pigari, 
Plante upg hove in Fy. 
rae eae wean mewn ie Haid Me Idie. ae 
ited jaleprnns ie enarverated, by Debie amd atl ann. 
the ganic planta of Fao yt on 
Semi wages w enue rain by Oia bey and Figani, asoang 
the plants tiligenous ts, s¢ at beast hey fiown, in Bert. 
Ami esomope we chuwerteh ly Alpwus and others, aog 
the plants uf Feyys. 
wos drorencwds, the taragin, was seen snowing in Egy 
sramine airterveens wae wee by Delile in the gardens of 


SMieminia Jedaiee io notueratnl ty ¢14-Rer ant Figur 
auoog the planta imlywinas tor at least hang kon tn, 


eae mearerne Ue eu teecrene Up Feqetal ape Sekar, 


plaste of 
Tle See es Beal int akie arco tn tbe 


cmt of L. 
gr eahy hs LE by Matick ; and tbe past was 
errnRs ERS aren on 
Boredoren ot Sik epee 
Crate the Sitdane of Caire 


foeribacedeabpp ns reper ty 
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Anthonia grand:fore ia eantacented, by Chit-Hey and Fogart, 
aneog the garden plaste of 

Nemerw veigerss acourding to Phelile, hae been uteerred in the 
wianity of Dapietta 

Taathiom stremanum ia figarnl by Mathicly aml is enume 
rated by Forukal, belibe, amd thers, among the plants -£ &, 

Peoraten Pabritins wis wen by Debio in the gantene of Cain. 

Phases mange severing tr Delike ated others, te onltivated 


in Upper Exyye ant Nutar 
nine tals, acoupting te Alpines, Forshal, ard others, is 
cultivated for ornament on Fay] aml Nain, 

Trifedvum procumbens was srets un Rape by Mamebjulet, 

Craene Cevidentides wae seen by Delle in the guntens of Caira, 

Coane ates se eeomerstel fe Alpena, Haserhpust, Dehle, 
and cdbers, anvaey the planta colvated un Kgyy. 

Caen sphern, soning Us Delile, hae a native name, and ie 
evituvatel ip the gantene uf Cains 

Habeas frunrcoess was wets tn Poyypt by Dele, 

Potente saprane wan wees in Baap My Delle 

Crit hose ie ctonneesial by Hamebquut, and aber ty Clute 
Mey and Fryar. among the plante of Byopt 

‘oto wrens is euduerste}, by Pelle al aber, ama the 

weeks of Hagy ga 

Petes platens srure in Best, acorleg te Deble and 

















Vereasce heomntunet wo rinmeratal, by OLA Tew aml Syne, 
aniaig tHe plate stuligeweae ocr at beat Lang kisomn any Rog, 

Veronsee semusgelise a0 a farspt ty dard te 

Derminaa viaplerrouie, ace mbaig Gr Pieiie, erate on the ulti 
Aaterl xr ainle of Kyryt. 

Teet eines fet wan meu ite Vaya be Delite. 

Vertens ofrvmest we mentite by Heio, ant is tewerel ty 
Mathads The piace saa ity ther wets grandad Kyvgey 
batt the pene de weil acca} enh the natural vegetediat 
Af the Mrdaeerawan nantene 

Verdems roprne amine Boyt, areocdag ty Peewbal and 
The 

Zapsnia wedfort mcure is Kyoys, seraheg Ue Uelabe aml 
aber 


















deeneris reine was men ip Fyvyt ln tele 

Rellaria meds 2 cnumersios ty Uameebyort, Forsked, Ledike, 
neal Aber, amicg ter ward 4 bangs. 

Vecedcn torucabals be hepured V9 Mathes, ate) 10 amemerntedd 
by Fiawhal, [tcisio, ant there, amag the wenda of Ferpt 

Hdsaras dhedmerhus win sect. by Deble in the ganteme of Calero, 

Buda ganas wee wen in Hetryt by Dokie 

Budd matees wna Uaervel hy INES io the garden of Egypt, 





Pelygenen perviseria is 
chars, among the plast: of Fay 
Pelpyenam orcnssie wan cows in Fecpt by Delile. 
Gia Cetoselifli, was aren by ie ed Lredongrnig habertal 
‘qrpcnisa was wren ty Hameciquist tn Palestine, 
wel th pan cng t Foal ond others, occurs 


Aeros terarntens ra wen by Delile in Upper Egypt, and aloo 
fn the gander .£ Uairv. 

Gomphrene dolene \o erumeratel iy Forskal amd otbers among 
the arden: plants of En pt. 

BSyriags relgeria, the ilar. acconting to Mathicli, waa hevaght 
indo Hedy frm Cunmtantiongie | Varkinena majacane the” Bir 
Jeanine uf Berapic, ts be tbr lilac, and quate Abanas, bat Tidy 
hit fited the plant otherwise inentioed as enuating it kyrpe 

Tir bop (Husaulus loprihia), is saad to have teen cultivated in 
Gertany during the nuch ecatury. Below met with the hop at 
Contantionple, and aevveding to (VA-liry and Figan, the plant 
has wen peaitly introduced into Exyya 


7. The Modern Masdim Bers! 


The Voyage of Colamlas toh plane in 4p 1492, ant from 
thie date, Eayyd commel tes be the aan or saly roaite thrvnh 
which foreign wnisaale an) plants were tranamitted to Berge: 
Ta Ube tavbet, bowever, ofthe ans ace: Ie unflurnre of 
Rew onler of things appears to have very abvaly affected the 
wallry 04 the Nile, 


© arpepres lates te Byer! by Me 
Marea donng the eatly Mocs jen. 
easing 10 Barr 

Calpanne epwam a hyered by Matkni. | have oat fond the plant 
mrntiened oe cumiag a Bane: 

Biden, 1 de ant God cerranis oe penechernice eoemtnamed oo wiating tm 












Peipomens / Methinks pends of the emiuvatme of beach wheat 
fe Heals, Uhewe oot fund the pest meer cand wo enutiog a Bape 


ipa Uwerrvane, the sly of te ganieon, w Syared by Commer, 


1 hae net Gentd the plant eovetamert ws axmang w bigryt. 

“Tihdaas amo Gfeoed ty Mckak. bole tot toad We pant meme 
‘Sem a0 oatoung is 

‘Bide chetdon te ‘by Common, 1 de wot fied the piensa 


treed os estseng 20 


YSTRODUCED FLaxTs OF Eatrr. mr 


Among \lomwetic animals, the meat important aulern acquk 
tions pa fenprarsl tarbey. Ia Vacept, the turker we enetinone 
called the ~ Malteor bet ; rruinetanee, itaicnting Chat the 
‘bard wae reewived try the way of Mi 

(Amena speament, accounting eakal, Delile, aod Cha-Dey 
and Fy  saccomfally cultivated in Ky 

Vaechellnt Paraceand, ia furel by F Ten, aml ia rrame: 
ied by Clty and Figan, among the plants haus Riven iy 


net Uecidentelse, arcorting 6 Cha Hey ant Vigne, is now 
cultivated ie Bi 
Colts Ureidentalea, aroveding to Chit Tey and Pigart je now cul: 
vated in Bary 
Tremsnston 
hate been reeentiy iutersit 
Raye 
Bierewlue plataavisius, mecn tang te OA Ley and Piguet, a new 
cultivated in Roepe 
deer narande, moat UhA Tey atl Pusan, ia now ealtis 
vated in Fey pe. 
ait prredinied, mecebang to oA Key ard Digan, de men 
caluvnied in Berrys. 
ae trast, accra bit tk Hey atl Pigarite now 
sudtevatest an Bao 14 
Aigmrnns cdtaipt, weontng te Cbd Bey asd Fart i aew 
eattivated in the cake of byes 
pester Mathik ripremir etalem, that the setae wae 
Aumanght its hie tutu frome the Went Tinlire The plant a pow 














tee spemes, acrenhng te Chat fey and Figari, 
Disl ate euvemnfully cultiented it 
















VA fey acd Fignrh tate, 
ol Yap 

+ tie aud Piguet, 

ft The apace Ae parce 

oye, farahes the move 















labdy the North Atnersan, 

pruvenl gaia vsretom, 
pitta, the ane, woelag ty 
rere rrewey itesiw ed, aml ae mirc 
Cares pope weeding bs Ob 4 bes 
Sash ws wrcewetuiy cubusraed ee 

The plamt us taguret by Pashunsay wis rrevster tt fren 

Phemines erendincen, mertheg t) Ub4 Hey amt Fignes, baw 








1 Vey ated Figari, haw 





© Marcie heppecnctamnen, the barn sbesanst, wee tomeght oe Mathie 

fram Canmnarenepen ; aad hemes lec sprees of the pines, & eowetty tm 
— A ese get Sound the bemectenteet mencinned of sheting i 
on 


8 PETSICAL MISTORT OF MAy. 


‘been introdeced, apd is muccverfully cahivated in Egypt, 
Hegndetne the bambin, lut only an a production of 


jin. 
Bicychass wur-vomica. The living slant, according to Cht-Bey 
and hae howe rerently intraluced inte Keyy4. Brlibe mact 
i woke in the Calta «| oe ithe act 
Wa aromtica. The living-plant, anpunding to Cls-Hey any 
haa bern recently intrtooed, sued has been found te thrive 


in A. 

TE: deat, sccomting to Clot-Hey and Figur, has been 
cently intraduccd ints Reyye freas the Montpellier Galen, 

Phetatieee doernctes wae banal nattratioed vo Racy by Ferakal, 
Delile also wet with the plant in the gardens of Cairo, 

Phyuticen dioior, arconting to Chat-Bey amt Figen, has been 
feevutly introduced into Fay pt. 

Jos maye Whether the tuaize waa intralurnt inte Koy 
frim the Kast of fea the Went, f have met with ne rridemce 
that the plant existed in that country peice ty the ducovery of 
Avierwa And unteet Hhasnuas (4 S38) capeemly wats, 
that the “iaize wae find eeu in Italy im bis tie. 

Ayinm dulce, T have met with bw erubence that the tree 
cvlery of the ganleas wae huewn in Barge jer le the derowery 
et Awerve, The pant, acconting tC hA-Bey and Figan, 1 cub 
Vated in the Paaha’s gardeue i Cain, 

Vonrulesdue hutatas, the omret-jonatis, was ace by Eamebrnist 
in Pabretine ; and merunting Ge Od Hey and Pian, the plant 
Dew lew recently intivetoed antes Rgerpt 

Soltaae toherarwas, the examen jedate, merunding to Chi Hey 
and Figari, w exuctimes cultivated tm heyy, 

Lyropertcum sadeaten, the Lotuate of Peru, is figured bey Car 
dwecaritia ; aied the pant, acveuluiy te Chae Diey and Pyaar, oe ow 
abaudantiy cultivated un Baspt. 

Phyoats olbcbengs wv fguted ty Mathinli And aounling to 
Clot Hey amd Pyar, the plant has bres recently itratucel inte 


Say] H 

ee pradepbylls, aeccrling to Caslaud, is cultivated a ap 
rculent in Tkagola C4 ley amt Hen eoumeraic the U. 
pray tl, arog the plants ujbyel uw Kept fe fending 
out 


Cetera wives, ing to Che ey amd Figari, hae been re 
cwatly otrehacesl Ewen the Muatpellcy Garlee, and b socceu- 
fully cubtralad in Bayt 

Piermen temas, the New Fania Bax: yond wea ley 
ant Figen. hae bees revently wat Egrye 
Mvetypellier Garten. 

fepruem haere is cuamersint by Cht-Rey aul Pigui 

sraveg the plants recently untraleond inte Egret. 





INTRODUCED FLASTS oF ReTrT. -m 


Polygonem tinctervnm, socording to Cha-Hey and Flgart, hae 
boca reeretly intresiornd inte Facey frven the \ Montyether Gardeu, 

Ndrasthes annase is Sgared by Mathivli, nod ve enumanatel 
by Forvkal ant « vaheew amring tbe garlon plate of Fat 

Sicetiane talacom 9 tigurel by Camerarine Toles acount 
ing to Lane, waa intratuced into the Haat about ate 100. fb is 
a remarkable cireutamance, that the peculianty in the customs of 
society, which more than any «ther marks the present age, should 
have finer taught ty the alengnale of Amenca. 

Neetutas rested w tigumt br Mathhd  Accunbng to Delile 
and thera, thie and the proonfitg: species of Niveduane atv cul 
tiated oo Key. 

Lantana camernt acworting ty Ch4 Hey apd Fugen, ie cubis 
vated in the gantena of Keyye 

Aleyns citruntors, svomhng te Clot-Bey aud Pigari, ie ould: 
vate! is the yantens of ys yt 

Teepe warns, accortigs to Diehl ated hers, we cullivmbend 
ww the of Kacey 

petted meconting te Ut They and Vigan, eae intro 
ince bay the Premed rite Bey 

Fiebtrgonvem wusle a ewuneeatel by C4 Hey amt Figard 








4 
a ty Pokal Cte ened other, 
anvong the ganden plant of Fey 14. 

Puineuran jatcherevmt us tere fregares in the carntene of 6a 
Thr plant ve inentionet by Chat Hey apt Finer, amd it wae pate 
balty derrvesi fran fda 

fabaise Sabpas sa eimeratoal by Hameetjnet, Forked, ated 

ethers au ag the garlen planta of Kgypt “Ue name > yntas,” 
nylicates that the plait eae tecervel 

Vimeo aloha, ae ectonas a Oba Sey ant Byars, cnlteratedd 
Vy the Kurqens: mauiente an i rao 

‘Araathas walive vo etauarratel bey Cke-tey aot Migan among 
Ube plaate reeeatiy iptretarnd ates Herye, 

Aeepese procera ¢abaregea Puget with thee plant it the 
Weenie Gerken at Car abel ales will ig the dowet of the 
Thebabt 














Aedepias fretionns (jay burns}sse} ut emstocrstal by etabe, anu 
ala by Clit lies aad Firan, aaveg the garin planta Bgyyt. 

Ponce? ofermaa we coumerstet ty Be <i asi Figen, 

the plante receutiy intraluced tuto Ys 

*Ospelinte seas in, stumerstcd Vy Oey at Fgarl, 
Ametog the planta reenetly cotrahice! usb toy 

Tamantiom relgere, the tases. 0 euumerntel bey (U4 Hey and 
Pian, amuag Use plants recently intrteond ato Kgyp. 


410 yRYatCaL misTOST OF Max. 
Casalia Kieinii in nme bby Ctot-Hey and Fizari among 


the planta of 
wrecta ie Posen Ith Dedomaras snd Mathnli; and 


be enumerated , and others, among the 
planta of Kays. 
Achillea mullcfel em Ce ee 
ther planta recently introduced into Farrpt 
Antheass noblis, Vee chariennile, ia enamerated be (ot-Rey 
el Fygari amrng the plante reeeatly intrviveed ims Fy 
Centaur cyenns ve cnutnerated te Cla Hey and Figen song 
the plants Frevntly intratuord inte ah 


al 








Borage Pie Necenting ty Forukal and others, ncars in 
the gantens of Cato. 
pe igeiecwn Pdopmunena is cemeortatel te (et Hes wel Piri 
g the plants rrevutls intrsigeet tite Rept. 

jermadie us eauitaeratel by Chet Bey ated Fipari amon 

the A resochipees Treeutly intratioet inte. & 
readin ts Banana ty Slashes 
Cat-Ty apd Figen the pant hae been presen: 








ami, arcomiing to 
ete stgced ante 





Aimaloyhis eeties, the scunfcin, meventing to CltRey and 
Furr, bias tees: rereitiy intnetuced int. Beep 

Diracerephatam Meidserwn woemutuetaied by Cht-Her arel 
Figart ansug the plants reenth antretucel inte: Kevpt 

Menai ‘eetendfolia  caurorratal by Cha-Hey aod Figar 
aanenig the pants recently minaluced ite Raype. 

Piectresthes coamtont was uteerved ty Delile in a gteem 
homes at Caine 

Irmererra entire? Toe vam. aerwoling to Alyenat, Hoemed= 
quit, and thers, bes tees, mew times planted in Bey) 

Bropminiet cnt irduds aconting Wo Uireham, wes in! 
the way of Egypt ints Ikentey, we ap 1537. 


INDEX. 





AE CakE porte set 
Aare fiona, 378 
Alawsgsoate A tansibar 17 
Ades preratorius 325, 
344, 340 re 
Alnvh, sor Artem ying aban our, 
Absatiion, oy Maks, 
a eermant of ty a nate of 
Aiea, 355, tables od of 
Ateyemng, 311 
an rece, Beant on, 
Farrptaas 0 mnmmente, 
BOARD at Singsner, 1S 
iy owen ae Bavee, 315, 32" 
Atsemsumon at Zacuttas. 
Atpammiann at Micha 729 
Rew, 929, 136 
Nidrace, 131 64 
we! A gate TD 
beter 
Rawr? 258, 
Aewy}he Varolanna, 2 33k 
Arenthas walle 44 
Aeapaica metiven d the vermsts.132 ° 
Kane cammgettre, 392. 
Peon r pte 












Abs 














| Aetcmteninat Va cenin Ty BM, 





+ Pa nyiue 





le geote on the Debben, S79: 
fonvea in the wiewmty, 276, BAM, 
ity grap mative of, 18, 


pA tee ne pur dinel bev, maw ad, 





the | 





rreently sotrelaeecd mt 
Mewsian sad, 95. ed hy 
seten a Seah Caitrum, 





Yes gant on tte Dba, 2 
Aberne awtinaie 
Serra 365. be 
D goneta qmdtert Ai YOM 





mateo, One bare 





Afnean tetas the:r Lent habe B18, 





+ Age, Brae) 
Agere 31* 
Reveetain or ycnten 219,971, 294, 


Br 





Agrenituse Un art eoqeeted te Une 
Bergem thm ft trogen, 14, 
Sh Fe BM, 10 217: the at 

Lom the abernen of mal, 
agresrsoarer ares bored 
reeperting the tr ucbacticats 
at wie Sharpen! Amenan, 3185 
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